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ART. L—GOVERNMENT OF BRITISH INDIA. 
Il. THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 


EXECUTIVE; LEGISLATIVE; JUDICIAL; MILITARY; ECCLESIASTICAL; FISCAL; PO- 
LITICAL. 


Tue mainspring of the government of British India, is, as has been 
shown, situated in England ; but those in India, who are subject to this 
influence and bound to regulate themselves by it, are not, after all, 
mere puppets. They possess a substantive power amounting to a prac- 
tical despotism ; and, even speculatively regarded, it might naturally 
be supposed impossible, at such a distance as England, to direct and 
control the government of such a country as India, without leaving 
much to the arbitrary discretion of those in whose hands the powers 
of local government are placed. What, then, is the mode or form of 
the local government of British India—that is, the government of In- 
dia exercised in India, as contradistinguished from the home govern- 
ment, or the government of India exercised in England? The local 
government of India may be regarded, in its different relations or fune- 
tions, executive, legislative, judicial, military, ecclesiastical, fiscal and 
political. It is, of course, only the most general views of these depart- 
ments of government that cam be presented on the present occasion ; 
and although the four last mentioned may be strictly resolved into the 
executive department, yet, under the existing forms of administration 
in India, they may be, with advantage, described separately. 

For executive purposes, a governor-general of all India is appomt 
ed, with a council of three; and the whole of India is divided into 
three presidencies—that of Bengal, that of Madras, and that of Bom- 
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bay—all being subject to the authority of the governor-general jn 
council, each having a governor and council of three, and each goy- 
ernor and council having subordinate authority within their own lim- 
its. The governorship of Bengal is vested in the person who holds 
the governor-generalship of all India; and, as governor, he has no 
council, but as governor-general, he has. The governor general of 
India and the governors of the three presidencies, are appointed 
by the court of directors, subject to the approbation of the crown 
their commissions are annulled at the sole pleasure of the court of 
directors. In consequence of the extent and populousness of the 
presidency of Bengal, it is divided into three subordinate govern- 
ments: first, the government of Bengal, already mentioned, admin- 
istered by the governor-general; second, the licutenant-governorship 
of the north-western provinces, embracing Benares, Allahabad, Delhi, 
&ec., administered by a lieutenant-governor; and, third, the govern- 
ment of Penang, Malacca and Singapore, in the straits of Malacca, 
administered by what are called resident councilors. Such is the 
frame-work, the personel, of the executive government of India. Its 
powers are thus distributed. The governor-general and council of 
India have the superintendence, direction and control, of the whole 
civil and military government of India; and the subordinate govern- 
ments are required to obey their orders, and not to commence hostili- 
ties, declare or make war or peace with the native powers, without 
their approbation, or to create any new office, or grant any salary, 


gratuity or allowance, without their previous sanction. In like man- 


ner, the governor-general in council, is restrained from declaring war, 
or commencing hostilities, or entering into any treaty for declaring 
war (except in self-defense), without the authority of the court of di- 
rectors or the secret committee. If the governor-general should differ 
from the authority of his council, on any question affecting the safety, 
tranquility or interests, of the British possessions, the grounds and 
reasons of their respective opinions are to be exchanged in writing 
and placed upon record; and if the difference should still continue, the 
governor-general may act on his own authority and responsibility 
The duties of the subordinate governments, are to receive and obey 
the orders of the general government, to transmit to it advice and in- 
telligence of all transactions and matters relating to the government 
revenues, or interests of the respective presidencies, and to superintend 
and control the various departments and functionaries within each 
presidency subject to their authority. 

Until 1834, the power of legislation was possessed by the governor 
in council, of each of the presidencies; but, by the act of parliament 
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of that year, renewing the company’s privileges, the power of local 
legislation was taken from the subordinate governments and given to 
the supreme or general government of ludia exclusively. For execu- 
tive purposes, the council of India, it has been already stated, with 
the governor-general at its head, consists of three other members, who 
are appointed by the court of directors, and each of whom must have 
been in the service of the company ten years. The same persons 
also, presided over by the governor-general, constitute the legislative 
council of India, with the addition of a fourth member who must be a 
person not previously in the service of the company. Lis appointment, 
by the court of directors, is subject to the approbation of the crown; 
while the appointment of the three others, by the court, is absolute. 
This fourth member, alone, does not belong to the executive, but only 
to the legislative council; that is, he is not entitled to sit and vote at 
meetings of the council held for executive purposes, but only at meet- 
ings for making laws and regulations. The legislative council of In- 
dia. thus constituted, has power to make, repeal and alter, laws and 
regulations for all persons, British, native and foreign ; for all courts, 
whether established by royal charter or otherwise; for all places and 
things in every part of the territories under the government of the 
company; and, for all servants of the company within the dominions 
of allied provinces and states. As the right of parliament to legislate 
for India is expressly reserved, as well as the sovereign right of the 
crown, so it is required that all laws and regulations, made by the 
governor-general of India in council, shall be transmitted to: England 
and laid before parliament, in order that it may appear that no law 
has been passed affecting the prerogative of the crown, the authority 
of parliament, the constitution or rights of the company, or the un- 
written law or constitution of Great Britain and Ireland. 

In the judicial system of British India, there are two classes of 
courts; those established by royal charter, called King’s or Queen’s 
courts, and those established by the company’s government, called Com- 
pany’s courts. There are four royal courts—one at Calcutta, a second 
at Madras, a third at Bombay, and a fourth in the settlements of the 
Straits of Malacca. The courts at Calcutta, Madras and Bi mbay, are 
administered, each, by a chief justice and two judges, who are appoint- 
ed by the crown, and who must be barristers, in England or Ireland, 
of not less than five years’ standing. The court of judicature of Pe- 
nang, Singapore and Malacca, consists of the governor of those settle- 
ments, a resident councilor and a recorder, of whom the last mention- 
ed alone is appointed by the crown, and must be a barrister of five 
years’ standing. These courts have full authority to exercise and per- 
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form all civil, criminal, admiralty and ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and 
their jurisdiction extends to all British-born subjects residing within 
the limits of the governments to which the courts are attached. Such 
persons are subject to the laws of England. These courts have, also, 
full power to hear and determine all actions and suits against the na- 
tive inhabitants of Caleutta, Madras and Bombay, determining, in re- 
spect of Mohammedans and Hindoos, by their respective laws and cus- 
toms; and, where one party is a Mohammedan and the other a Hindoo, 
determining by the laws and usages of the defendant. The native in- 
habitants of India, residing beyond the limits of the towns of Calcutta, 
Madras and Bombay, are not subject to the jurisdiction of the royal 
courts, unless they shall, in any particular cases, agree, in contract, to 
be subject to it, and the cause shall exeeed five hundred rupees ($250): 
under which circumstances the courts may hear and determine suits 
between British-born subjects and the native inhabitants of India 
The royal courts have no jurisdiction in any matter relating to reve- 
nue; and, in matters within their jurisdiction, an appeal lies from 
their decisions to the privy council in England, if the matter in dis- 
pute is not less than ten thousand rupees (5,000). For the cousider- 
ation of such appeals, a judicial committee of the privy council has 
been constituted, consisting of various members of the privy council, 
ex-chancellors, and always including two retired Indian judges who are 


supposed to possess the requisite local knowledge and experience for 


the information and guidance of the other judges. 
[ Zo be continued. } 


ART. I1.—COMMERCE OF THE RED SEA AND THE EAST. 


A FEW REMARKS, MADE BY A TRAVELER, ON A. Il. PALMER'S PLAN FOR OPENING, 
EXTENDING AND PROTECTING, AMERICAN COMMERCE IN THE EAST. 

{ Tue writer of this interesting sketch, Emanuel Weiss, has been for eighteen 
years a resident in the East, and for a part of the time in the employment of 
the East India Company. He has traveled the deserts with the caravans, and 
passed himself off as an Arab—a thing, from his appearance, he might very 
well do. His knowledge of the world is extensive and practical, and his famil 
iarity with the Indies, in every particular, minute and accurate. Such a man 
must be of great value to us in our increasing relations with Oriental countries. 
He was the first, we think, to propose the use of camels for California travel. 
He was born in Switzerland, but has removed to the United States.—Eb. ] 


In our days, neither Abyssinian nationality nor Abyssinian domin- 
ion extends to the sea-coast; therefore it is improper to name Abys- 
sinian, part of the African coast in or outside of Bab el Mandel 
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(Arab., “gate of tears”). The Pacha of Egypt, having been reinstall- 
ed by the Sultan, in the governorship of Suakin and Massawah, 
claims the whole coast, from Suez to Bab el Mandel. 

Between Suez and Kosscir, there is but a scanty population of Be- 
douin Arabs. The Ababdeh, south of Kosseir. are the first African 
red-skins with Caucasian features met with on this coast; then come 
the Ageeg, around Suakin; from thence to Massawah, the Shoho; and 
from this latter place to the bay of Tudjurra (Gobat Embada), the 
Donakil. 

This bay extends about eighteen miles inland in a western direction, 
and is divided in two parts by a narrow island, the inner part of which 
is called the Evil bay (Gobat el Harab) from a conical island in its cen- 
ter, emitting deadly smoke, as the saying is. A two days’ journey 
from the bay, lies the Goobard lake (Birket el Goobard, with sweet 
water), the receptacle of the Hawash river; and between the two 
waters, surrounded by barren and volcanic rocks, lies the salt water 
lake, Birket el Assal, that is, the honey lake—its level about 200’ be- 
low the level of the bay. This water division will become, in time, 
the highway for commerce and civilization to southern Abyssinia and 
the Galla regions. 

From Tudjurra bay to Cape (ras) Hafoon, are the following Somalee 
tribes : the Kyssa, Gedeborsee, Ayal (children), Almet, Ayal Y oones, 
Habart (clan) el hadjiss, Madjarteen, and El Mahara. ‘The Gabard- 
jees, south of Ras Hafoon, belong, like the Somalees,to the great 
Galla nation, with Caucasian features and red-skins. The three lan- 
guages show great affinity to each other. The chief distinction is 


ie religion—the former having embraced Mohammedanism. and the 


tl 
la 


tter still adhering to their old belief in “ Waak,” the Great Spirit, 
without the intercession of any propliet. 

Mr. P***** believes Zeyla, on the Somalee, and Tudjurra, on the 
Dankalee (sing. of Donakil), coast, to be Somalee ports, which is wrong. 
Zeyla is a factory of the town of Mocha, mostly inhabited by Yemen- 
ese Arabs, and protected bya garrison of thirty-five matchlock men, of 
Sheriff Hussein. Tudjurra, on the northern shore of the bay of the 
same name, is the residence of Mohammet, the petty sultan of the 
Donakils: its sole export, ivory and slaves. This town, in some way, 
is a tributary to Zeyla, for military assistance received in former times 
The Tudjurra slave-traders pay a tax of two real dahab (gold dollars, 
a fictif money) for each slave. either to the governor of Zeyla, or to 
his wakeel (proxy) in Mocha. Both the Dankalee and the Somalee 
carry the Turkish flag and acknowledge the sultan, Roomee Abdul 


Medjid, as the Khalifa el Mummineen—that is, the protector of the true 
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believers. This shows what right “John Company” * had to pur. 
chase the island of Musha, at the entrance of Tudjurra bay, from the 
above mentioned Mohammet, for the paltry sum of two thousand dol- 
lars; or the French, who paid a similar sum for a stretch of coast at 
Beilal. between Massawah and Bab el Mandel, to some underlings of 
the same Mohammet. Both places are unoccupied yet, and were 
bought out of pure jealousy. 

Tudjurra is the sea-port of Ancobar, the capital of Shoa, or 
Arabic, Bar Eefat. Mr. P***** believes Shoa to be the name of atown 
Zeyla was, fifteen years ago, in undisputed possession of the trade with 
Hurrur, an inland town, distant only five days, by uninterrupted 
traveling; but the Somalees, tired of the exactions of the Arabs, of 
late, opened an annual fair at Berbera, which absorbs nearly all th 
trade of Hurrur, notwithstanding the distance to it being about twice 
as much as to the former place. Berbera is the finest harbor on the 
whole coast; there are no permanent buildings; the fair lasts from 
September to March. Foreign traders are obliged to purchase the 
protection of some Somalee tribe or other, as there is no acknowledged 
chieftain or governor of the fair, and trade is free in the full meaning 
of the word. Dogankal, between Zeyla and Bullahar, is the nearest 
point on the sea coast, only three days’ journey from Hurrur; but, un- 
fortunately, its harbor is closed up by a sand bar. 

Even if the Joob (Juba?) were supposed to offer a safe channel, dur 
ing more than “three months in the year,” it is hard to see how this 
river could interfere with the Somalee caravan trade, which gocs no 
further inland than Hurrur. 

Gondar, the residence of the Neguz (a sort of “ roi fainéant” of old 
France), is the most northern and the largest town of Abyssinia. It 
was, a hundred years ago, the capital of the then united empire, h 
to-day only of the province of Amhara, under the leadership of Ras 
(chieftain) Ali. Gondar is also the residence of the Aboona (great 
fathar or patriarch) of all the Christians in those parts. So is Adow 
the capital of Tigreh, and not of northern Abyssinia. The near 
seaport to this town is Amphila, but the Egyptian governor of Ma 


sawah has restrieted the trade with Abyssinia exclusively to Massawa! 


and Suakin. Ras Cubee is the chieftain of Tigreh, and Ras Salil 


Sechlassee of Shoa. These are the most powerful chieftains of Ab) 


\ 


sinia, and they are in constant fear and jealousy, one against the other 
No European power has agents in Abyssinia, if the “péres Lazaris- 
tes” (vulgo, Jesuits), in Adowa, are mistaken as such; but in Mas: 


<< 


* The “ East India Company,” as called in derision, in the East. 
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sawah, both the English and the French keep consuls—not so much to 
the benefit of traders, as to watch each other’s intrigues, to which must 
be attributed the expulsion of Rev. Gobat, Isenberg, and all the Prot- 
estant missionaries in general, as well as the failure of the expedition 
to Shoa, under Captain, now Major, Harris, the celebrated African 
Nimrod. Abyssinia is to the French a play-game, like Otaheite and 
Owhyhee, of late—nothing else. The French never had any trade with 
Abyssinia, nor with the Red sea either, excepting an attempt made, 
ten years ago, with the bark “Ancobar,” fitted out in Havre, under the 
direction of some St. Simoniens, who had gone astray, a fine summer 
day, in their search of the “femme libre”—from France to Turkey, 
Egypt, XC — Abyssinia, Those centlemen loaded the vessel with all 
sorts of French fineries, and, among others, with suspenders, because 
the Abyssinians wear small clothes; with kid gloves, because the Abys- 
sinian courtesans showed so much fancy for white skins; with poma- 
tums, to put tallow out of fashion; with snuff tobacco to be chewed. 
This is all literally true,and no joke. That the attempt utterly failed 
scarce be told, nor that it never has been tried again. 

Coffee is called, in Arabia, “boond,” and. in Galla, “ boona.” Tradi- 
tion, in Yemen, goes, that Skander (Alexander the great), on his re- 
turn from India, was welcomed by the Neguz of Habesh (Abyssinia) 
and his court at Bab el Mandel, which he opened with his sword. 
Skander, seeing the Habeshee afflicted with big bellies and yellow 
countenances, made to them a present of the ghat shrub, from “ Bar 
el Linn (China), as an antidote, and the Neguz, in exchange of polite- 
ness, presented him with the coffee tree, which Skander at once planted 
in the Arabian soil. The leaves of the ghat shrub smell faintly like 
tea, and also look pretty much like tea leaves. The Arabians of the 
Yemen are in the habit of chewing these leaves and buds as people 
here chew tobacco. M. Rocher, a French traveler in Shoa, pretends 
to have discovered the tea plant there: vi ry probably it is the ghat 
shrub. Both the coffee and the ghat grow wild in the Galla country, 
but not in Arabia. Seventy years before Mohammed, southern Ara- 
bia was conquered by the Christian Abyssinians. The worshipers of 
fire, and the Jews, not content with the Christian sway, united and 
called Ali, the son-in-law and generalissimo of Mohammed, to their 
assistance, and so attained the expulsion of the Christians ;° and, into 
the bargain, the one the destruction of their old faith, and the other a 
worse bondage than ever—their name having become, under the 


Sue ; : ; Oe Se ee TAN 
Islam’s sway. a synonym with swine and dog. Probably, during the 


Abyssinian reign, both the coffee and the ghat were transplanted frora 


Africa into southern Arabia. Skander’s name, in Arabian traditions, 
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signifies about as much as Old Nick’s, in Europe, connected with fa: 
tastic castles and bridges. 

The planters of Sana carry their coffee in the husks to the markets 
of the Yemen, where the coffee berry is separated from it by hand 
mills formed of two small sand stones. The greedy Arab is not like- 
ly to throw away any thing he paid for, and so he drinks the insipid 
infusion of the coffee} husks (Arabic, kischr), which nobody else has 
taken a fancy to yet, in any other part of the world. The Arabians 
grind on stones, or pound, their coffee, for want of iron mills, just as 
they wear sandals for want of skill to make shoes; but not with an 
idea of preserving, by these methods, the flavor of the coffee, which is 
more than their impracticable gastronomic faculties seem to permit, 
even if there were some foundation in the assertion. 

The business time at the fair of Berbera lasts but five months: the 
beginning and the leaving of it takes very nearly a month. The arrival 
of loaded camels, during this time, may be set down at forty or forty- 
five thousand head. As the Somalee camels are but of inferior kind, 
five camel loads must be counted for a ton. The assortment of goods 
imported at the fair, from the inland, is about as follows: 25 per cent 
in coffee (sent, cleaned from the husks, to the Berbera market) ; 35 per 
cent. in gums and resins, and 40 per cent. in sour milk for local con- 
sumption. butter, sheep-tail fat, tallow, hides, ivory, madder, senna 
wars (a kind of crocus), and sundry articles. 

The statement about the annual export of coffee from Berbera. being 
15,000 tons (!),is apparently a misprint, in the pamphlet lying before 
me, or in Lieut. Hellstedt’s Travels, where it seems to be copied from, 
and is intended to be only 1,500 tons—a sum corresponding near enough 
to the above figures. The garrison and work-people of the fortification 
of Aden—nearly ten thousand men, with about fifteen thousand in- 
habitants more—depend chiefly on Berbera and the Somalee country 
for their supply of live stock. Berbera, notwithstanding its daily in- 
tercourse with Aden, continues to be also a slave market; and so is 
every port in the Arabian gulf: only the Imaum of Muscat was obliged, 
of late, to prohibit such trade to his subjects, because the competition 
of Zanzibar became too sensible to the planters in Ceylon and &t. 
Maurice. 

I do not know what advantage for American trade might arise from 
an embassador to a fanatie Wachabee chieftain, like Sheriff Hussein 
of Aboo-Arish, the present ruler of the Yemen, or to petty tyrants like 
Ras Sahlo Sehlassee, Ras Ali or Ras Cubee, or to lawless and disunited 
savages like the Somalees and Donakils. There is only one way to 
make such people subservient to our wishes: by following the steps of 
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« John Company,” the Handels-Madchappy, and the different fur-trade 
companies on this continent, which is, to establish fortified comptoirs 


and factories, to draw, as much as possible, the commerce out of the 
reach of mischief—to procure shelters for vessels and traders, under 
cover of which cargoes of goods might be collected or distributed, with 
all leisure and security, in the surrounding countries. Such points 
are, at present, Aden, Singapore and Hongkong. Such were, two hun- 
dred years ago, Bombay, Madras, Batavia, Capstadt, and a number of 
forts in the then far west, grown up now to populous and wealthy cit- 
ies, like Detroit, Louisville, St. Louis and many more. Such a point, 
also, might become the island of Socotra, at the entrance of the Ara- 
bian gulf, to the commerce of the United States: first, to protect and 
concentrate the existing trade with Mocha, Muscat and Zanzibar; then 
to extend it from the mouths of the Indus all over the Persian and 
Arabian gulfs, and from Cape Guardafui (Ras Jar Dilfoon) to Zanzi- 
bar and the adjacent islands; and, finally, to provide Egypt, directly, 
with the drugs, spices, colonials and minerals, of the East, in concur- 
rence with Marseilles, which, in a great measure, monopolizes this trade 
in the Mediterranean, in the place of Alexandria of yore. The old 
channel between Asia and Europe will be reopened to trade, ere long, 
by some foreign power or other, as the Egyptians of our days have 
neither the intellect nor the spirit of enterprise to do it by them- 
selves 

The sea around Socotra abounds with whales and fishes of all kinds. 
The soil is, for the most part, fertile; dates, bananas and mellons, are 
plentiful. The aloe of the island is celebrated; the mountains con- 
tain, also, many kind of resins and gums, among them the myrrh and 
the dragon-blood tree (in Arabic, Murr and Demm Lahoueen). 

In 1836, the East India company had a committee appointed, in Cai- 
ro, to treat, through the Egyptian authorities in the Yemen, for the 
cesssion of the island of Socotra, with its lord, the petty sultan Ben Af- 
farir, residing at Geshenn on the opposite Arabian coast. The parties 
came so far as to agree about the amount of the purchase money— 
£10,000—only the mode of payment separated them. The one asking 
for ready cash, and the other, in order to bind the Arab to keep the 
islander in peace, offered to invest the money and to pay only the an- 
nual interests, half in ready cash and half in rice. The English speak 
now ill of the climate and the anchorage of the island; but for Aden, 
and it would, at present, be theirs, in spite of its defects. It seems the 
Belgian government has now an eye upon it. 

Would such a place, like the island of Socotra, on the high road 
from Europe to India, not be worth the inspection of some idle man-of- 
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war; and would it not be of more value to the country at large than 
the famous Dead sea expedition ? 
AMERICAN PRODUCTION OF OPIUM. 


England’s endeavor to render itself independent of American ¢ otton, 
is manifest. by its great exertions to enlarge and encourage the cultur 
of this st: aple in the East Indies, in the C ape colony, and recen tly in 
Australia. Old England seems quite apprehensive of a retaliation on 
this score, which the United States so easily might exercise upon a ten- 
der part of its rival commercial vitality—say, in China, with 0 yplum—thy 
last and the richest of “ John Company ’s” monopolies in Hindoostan 
The climate and soil, around St. Diego. are highly adapted to the culti- 

vation of the white poppy (papaver opium). and the lazy creole Spaniards 
oe Pueblo Indians the very people to attend it, at least as good as 
the Greek, the Osmanlee, the Fellah and the Hindoo, in tie east 
hemisphere. The cultivation of the poppy would soon equal, in pro- 
ductiveness, the gold diggings of the northern part of Calitornia. and 
might become the source of an active commercial intercourse with 
China, and, ere long, also with Japan and Corea—just as tobacco and 
whisky opened the path to trade and civilization in other countries 

Should the cultivation of tea in this country prove satisfactory, still 
the Chinese silk would be a return for any quantity of opium to b 
cultivated in California, Texas, and in Florida. A larger import of raw 
silk, might, perhaps, induce some industrious citizens of Baltimore or 
Philade iphia to try a hand at the manufacture of silk piece goods and 
ribbons, for which the western hemisphere is still a quiet tribut ary 
the old continent, for millions and millions a year. 

China receives, in payment for its tea, two-thirds in silver and 
one-third in raw and manufactured cotton, opium, rice, ginseng, cop- 
per, and sundry articles—a fact which is not so universally known as 
it ought to be. 

Opium i in Egypt (opium a Py costs the producer about sixty 
cents the pound, and, in Anatoly (Asia minor), about seventy-five cents 
The East India company pays the Patna and Malna opium @ 81 
the chest of one hundred and forty pounds, avoird. In all these coun- 
tries, opium is a monopoly of government, the importance of which is 
best known by the market prices of this article to-day. Turkey 
opium, in Boston, is worth $4 50 the pound; and Patna or Malus 
opium, in Bombay, $750 the chest ! 

American opium would have as great an influence on ‘the trade of 
the world as American cotton has exercised these thirty years p: 
and it would be proper to give to the distant Pac ific territories 
a staple produce, to increase the means of employment of the pro- 
posed railroad; else stocks invested in it will bear little or no inter- 
est at all. 

Silk production wants too much attention and care for 
tient American character, therefore it is not surprising that the “ M 
rus Multicaulis” speculation has become a proverb in the country and 
abroad; but opiam production cannot be brought under the same 
head, its crop fears none of the accidents of the cotton and the mulberry, 
and the profits thereon are three and four times as much. 
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English sway over India depends a great deal upon the 0} ium mono- 
poly; as well as English industry on American cotton. I think the 
subject needs no further comment. 


LINSEED OIL. * 


By raising the duty on linseed oil, and by lowering as much the duty 
on dunseed, a direct trade with Eg pt could be earried on. Linseed is 
one of the staple products of Egypt. A great deal of it goes to Liver- 
po il, and, from thence, is imported into the United States in the shape of 
E iglish linseed oil. Natron Foes through the same process ; and the 
gums, resins and drugs of the Nile valley are imported into this country 
by way of Trieste, Marseilles and Liver} ool. with a waste of useless ex- 
penditures and profits of over twenty-five per cent! In twenty years, 
only one American merchant vessel was seen in the port of Alexan- 
dria, where, nevertheless, the United States kept, and keeps still, a 
consul-general ! 

Alexandria would become as good a market for Brazil coffee, dye 
woods and manufactures, as Smyrna; and the treasury will lose noth- 
ing by the proposed trial. 


EGYPTIAN COTTON. 


Thad, somewhere among my papers, notes about the introduction 

of the long staple cotton in Ezypt. The seed was ordered by a large 

Turkish landholder, by the name of Maco-bey, through M. Jumel, a 

French gentleman. Therefrom the two names, under which this cotton 
: 


is known in commerce: it is a triennial plant, the last crop being 
always slightly inferior in quality to the former two. A superior long 
staple cotton, with yellow hue, is cultivated in Sennaar, known in 
trade, sometimes, under the name of Egyptian Seca island. This culti- 
vation increased, in thirty years, from a couple of hundred bales, to 
250,000. The Egyptian bales are, on average. only about three hund- 
red pounds. The more or less inundation of the Nile, has, undoubted- 
ly, much influence on the cotton crop, but more so the fluctuation in 
the price of this staple, which guides the great landholders in the fam- 
ily of Mehmet Ali Pacha to draw their speculative views from one of 
the many staple products of Ezypt to another [It is estimated that 
cotton costs, on average, about five cents a po md; your object is, to 
obtain the minutes of this estimate, to permit the planters in this 
country to draw their parallels, and to induce them to send for seed ; 
as the Spaniards sent for marino sh ep to Saxony, on the principle 
that seed, transplanted from one country into another, contributes 
much to the im] rovement of the plant. 

You would do very well to send a copy of your next number, with my 
article. to your consul-general. in Alexandria. begging of him the in- 
formation required, and telling him that he will obtain them from a 
certain G. Probizer better than from any merchant in Alexandria; 
and, about the cultivation, he will obtain good information from Topiz- 
za. the Greek consul. 


rf 


New Orveans, June, 1850. 
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NATIONAL VANITY. 


ART. TL.—NATIONAL VANITY. 
NATIONAL VANITY IN CONNECTION WITH OUR OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 

In contemplating the character of the people of the United States, 
one foible cannot but have forced itself upon the observer as a striking 
feature. It is that of boasting. Not satisfied with the extraordinary 
advances of our nation (recently, and within the memory of living men, 
a colony of England), in all the elements of civilization and the arts of 
life, we seem desirous of impressing upon the world our ability to sur- 
pass all others. That material, both physical and mental, abundantly 
exists among us, for the attainment of national glory equal to that of any 
other nation, no one will deny; but it is evident, that these resources 
must be developed. Experience and practice are essential to us, as a 
people, no less than to an individual. The renowned artists, architects. 
sculptors and painters, of Greece and Rome—the builders of St. Peter's 
and St. Paul’s—were once but apprentices. Years of observation, study 
and practice, were necessary for them before they could carry out their 
sublime conceptions. Toa great extent, we are but mere apprentices— 
highly favored, certainly, by the facilities of improvement offered in 
the great achievements of Europe in every department of science, liter: 
ature and the arts—but still, comparatively, only apprentices. 

We are not content to wait. We are dissatisfied, if, upon the first 


’ 
nint 
' av 


experiment, we do not exceed all other people; and not only so, 
boast in anticipation of success. If defeat ensue, which not untfre- 
quently occurs, mortification follows, our self-love is reproved, and we 
render ourselves liable to the just criticism and ridicule of the world. 

This national foible was, in early days, exhibited at a landing on tly 
Mississippi, frequented by flat boats, in the person of a fearless young 
Kentuckian, who, so soon as the boat, on which he had floated down 
the river, was made fast, jumped ashore, and, giving three or four car- 
acoles in the air with the necessary whoops, declared that he had the 
fastest horse, the truest rifle and the prettiest sister, on the western 
waters—threatening summary chastisement to any who would maintain 
the contrary. A crowd soon gathered, and the bravado was listened 
to, for some time, without any reply—some being intimidated and oth- 
ers not disposed to provoke a row. At length a quiet, slow-moving 
sort of body walked up, and, addressing the fiery Kentuckian, asked 
him if he had his horse with him. The reply was, that he was aboard 
the boat. The quiet man remarked, that he was willing to try his 
speed with a sorry pony that he had brought down with him. A small 
wager was made, the two horses were brought out, the riders mounted 
and the race run. The flash Kentuckian was shamefully beaten and 
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made the laughing stock of the assembly. After the race, a long- 
shanked Tennesseean, with buckskin leggings and hunting shirt, step- 
ped up, and, addressing the braggart, said: “Stranger, I hav n’t seed 
your rifle, but here is an old flint-lock that I will try agin yourn, at 
one hundred paces, for a treat to the company.” The banter was ac- 


cepted, the distance measured, and the Kentuckian again defeated, to 


the renewed merriment of the crowd. The drink was taken, and some 
disposition shown for ending all dispute; but, at the moment, a well- 
set, stout young boatman walked up, with one handkerchief round his 
head and another tightly tied about the loins, with his shirt sleeves 
rolled up to the shoulder, and told our hero, that he should like to see 
him “walk out his sister.’ The Kentuckian replied, that she was not 
aboard, but he was willing to fight on his brag. Rules for fair play 
were established, a manly stand up made, and the Kentuckian served 
with a pair of black eyes, and compelled to acknowledge that there was 
one “gal” in the West as pretty as his sister. Now, this Kentuckian 
represented Brother Jonathan as he, at this day, stands — enterpris- 
ing, brave, good natured and strong, but not sufficiently modest and 
prudent. 

These reflections have been suggested by the confident predictions, 
made for two years past, of the superiority that would soon be shown 
by American ocean steamers, over those of Great Britain. Some good 
reason has always been given for their failures, but there is the fact. 
An occasional advantage may have attended the American vessels, but 
they have not shown the uniform character of the British steamers— 
particularly the Cunard line. When the Atlantic was preparing for 
sea the New Yorkers were in ecstacies. Such a steamer had never 
been built: her model was perfect, her engines unsurpassed, and she 
was to show John Bull what ocean navigation was. ‘The trial is past, 
and the Atlantic has been signally defeated. Reasons for this are “as 
plenty as blackberries.” The paddles were too weak, the valves were 
made of India rubber, &e., Kc. Why were the paddles too weak? 
Why were the valves made of India rubber? The answer must be, 
that the men employed in their construction were not acquainted with 
their business. They were ignorant of the relative strength of machin. 
ery necessary for ocean steamers, as compared with those for river 
navigation. 

In the mere construction of ships, whether mercantile or war ships, 
for sailing, it is probable that no country surpasses the naval con- 
structors of the United States. Far different is the construction of the 
steam engine. The English have more experience, better materials 
and more skillful artisans. They expend more money on their machin- 
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ery, labor is much cheaper, and they are never in a hurry. Ameri- 
cans are proverbially so. The principle of the English is “slow and 
sure ;” that of the Americans, “ go ahead.” 

Considering the progress we have made, there is no danger of our 
being forgotten by the world, nor is there any necessity for our becom- 
ing our own trumpeters. There is a want of delicacy—an egotistical 
self-suflicieney—indulged in by the press, which would not be tolerated 
in individuals. But such writers do not reflect, that the laudations 
poured out upon their countrymen are, indirectly, intended for them- 
selves. This propensity is too much in the Chinese spirit: we are ce- 
lestials, and the rest of the world “outside barbarians.” 

It is the dictate of good sense, that we should be willing to learn 
Let our builders and machinists examine these British ocean steamers 
and learn the secret of their success, and imitate the accuracy and 
strength of their machinery. It is the impression of safety, to person 
and property, which must confer popularity and profit. It is no satis- 
faction to.a merchant or traveler, misled by the extravagant eulogisms 


of the press, to trust his property and life to one of these ships, and 
have them both endangered, to be told that the risk was all owing to 
the breaking of a paddle made of pine shingles, or the wearing out of 


a valve of blotting paper. 

It will be a sufficient cause of congratulation, when we can equal and 
compete with the Cunard line. If we should surpass them in swift- 
ness, but, above all, in safety, a little self approval might find some 
apology. But let us rather po than boast what we can po. 

It is stated in the public papers, that a new ship is to be placed upon 
the Cunard line, intended to be superior, in every way, to any yet con- 
structed. Lect all improvements be studied, imitated, and, if possible. 
surpassed ; but it is time to curb that national vanity which we indulge 
in—deceiving ourselves to the amusement of all other people. 

We have, most certainly, swift horses, true rifles and beautiful sis- 
ters—but it is not in good taste to assume, that we can outrun Buceph- 
alus and outshoot Apollo, or to regard the Venus de’ Medici as a mere 
foil to our national beauties. Z. 


ART. IV.—MONETTE’S “ EARLY SPIRIT OF THE WEST,” REVIEWED. 
POLITICAL PARTIES AND FACTIONS IN KENTUCKY AND THE WESTERN COUNTRY, 
FROM 1738 TU 1806.—De Bow’s Commercial Review, April, 1850, Vol. VII, No. IV. 

Sr. Louis, 23d June, 1859. 
J.D. B. De Bow, Esq.: Sir—I inclose you the first sheets of a reply to an 
article which appeared in your April Number, continued in May. The deep 
feeling which those articles are so well calculated to produce, through a wide- 
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spread connection of the early statesmen of Kentucky, some of whose descend- 
ants are now filling high stations of honor and confidence under the govern- 
ment of the United States, as well as that of Kentucky, induce me, profoundly 
and earnestly, to desire the publication of this reply in your highly esteemed 
work. 

Will you grant this most earnest request, in respect to the feelings of the liv- 
ing and the character of the dead. I am an old surviving friend of many of 
those ancient statesmen of the West, have associated with them for years, and 
know their history and conduct with almost family familiarity. 

I conjure you, by the high considerations of public justice to those who were 
deemed, by their generation, among the truest patriots of the West—the pride 
of Kentucky—and often the ornaments of the general councils of the Repub- 
lie, to comply with my request. May not some of these considerations prevail 
on you to waive the want of editorial etiquette, in republishing, from the West- 
ern Journal of our city?* J intended the reply for yur pages at first, but was 
deterred by my distance from the correction of the press. 

I came to Kentucky in 1806, and have devoted myself to western story ever 
gince. 

The criticism will be continued, in the next number of the Western Journal, 
and, if you sO signify, shall be forw arded, in sheets, before they appear here. 

Do tell Dr. Monette, he has been led astray, by the mendacious calumny of 
the “ Western World,” to do the public men of Kentucky and the West the 
same injustice, Which, I think, he has done the Hunters’ History of Kentucky, in 
his “ History of the Valley.” Of this, more anon. 

I have the honor to remain, very respectfully, yours, Mason Butver. 

Tus is the title of an essay, which, instead of portraying the early 
patriotism and gallantry of the West—a work it might well and justly 
have performed—attempts, at this late day, to rake up the embers of 
party strife, which have been long smothered by public consent, and 
are now almost forgotten in the subsequent strength and prosperity 
of this great section of the Republic. Still, nothing can excuse the in- 
justice and gross misrepresentation of Kentucky history, and that of 
the West, which this essay so grossly betrays. It shall be the busi- 
ness of this reply to point out those misrepresentations, of both 
measures and men, which have, for many years, been the subject 
of the writer’s study and inquiry, he might almost say—“ quorum 
P 1rTs fur.” 

The assertion with which this essay opens, is “ That the great and 
dominant party (meaning in Kentucky, and about 1784) consisted of 
those favorable to a legal separation from the parent State, prelimina- 


ry toan independent State government and admission into the Fed- 
eral Union.” This is only justice to the frank and loyal character of 
the Kentucky pioneers, confirmed by the whole history of their repeat- 





* We publish, with ail our heart, the article and the letter, though we are not sure the author 
jntended this last for print. Fiat lux is our motto, and truth with it. Dr. Monette will take 


care of the rest.—Ep. 
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ed and patient attempts to effect a separation from Virginia; and her 
consent to the measure repeated in four different forms, at as many 
different times. 

But this essay represents, that other parties contemplated an inde. 
pendent government separate and distinct from the Federal Union, 
and under the protection of one of the great monarchies—Great Brit- 
ain, Spain or France. These three parties were included under the 
general name of disunionists, in contradistinction to those who recognized 
and sustained the jurisdiction of the State and Federal governments 
in opposition to all others. This is, indeed, a peremptory statement, 
apparently challenging contradiction. Yet, I will venture to assert, 
upon a long and intimate knowledge of the parties of Kentucky, that 
no such term was ever, in fact, used to mark her parties; nor did the 
principles of disunion enter into their spirit. In 1776, before Vir- 
ginia had formally claimed her dominion over the West, the colony of 
Transylvania was attempted to be established under the great land 
company of Henderson & Co., under the authority of the British 
crown, then the governing power. The earliest of the western colo 
nies, and the first which collected a legislative body in the West, was 
so effectually put down by the combined authority of Virginia and 
North Carolina, and so absolutely acquiesced in by the people, tliat it 
has scarcely left a trace of its existence, beyond the grants of land 
which purchased the submission of the land company. Kentucky 
county sprung up in the place of the new colony, with searcely an 
audible murmur, and Transylvania was afterward transposed to the 
oldest of the western literary institutions. But, when population and 
prosperity increased, then the pioneers began to look for a foreign 
market for the surplus produce of their labor, which could not pass the 
mountains. Then they began, naturally enough, to stretch their eyes 
to the Mississippi as the only practicable outlet to the ocean and the 
markets of the world. But, suddenly, a rumor was heard, that the 
government, consisting of the cld Congress, meditated to suspend the 
navigation of this great stream for twenty or thirty years, in favor of 
Spain. Then, indeed, murmur naturally arose from the men who had 
perilled everything on this side of the mountains. Soon after the re- 
port of this meditated wrong to the West reached Pittsburgh, it pro- 
duced an association for the purpose of warding off this blow, so fatal 
to the embryo West. The association transmitted to Lexington (Ky.) 
an account of this negotiation, so terrible to their hopes, in terms 
almost necessarily exaggerated in the imperfect condition of public in- 
tercourse—when no mail service existed west of Pittsburgh, and for 
years afterward, only one every two weeks. A letter of similar import 
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tothe Pittsburgh address, was directed from the Falls of the Ohio to the 


governor and legislature of Georgia, having territorial claims to the 


banks of the Mississippi (Pitkin’s U. S.,vol. ii, p. 208). This communi- 


I 
I 


cation from Pittsburgh, occasioned. in March, 187, a public addr ss to 
the citizens of the then district of Kentucky, inviting them to assem- 
ble at Danville in the ensuing May. The shades of mistake, as to the 
actual condition of the Spanish negotiation and the consequent exag- 
geration of these different public communications, at such a time of 
limited intercourse, and on so sensitive a subject, I will not now stop 
to point out or explain. My purpose is, to show the existence of a 
substantial cause for this fevered state of the public mind, on a sub- 
j et dear to the hearts of the people. Well, so deeply had apprehen- 
sions for the navigation of the Mississippi affected the public mind, 
that Congress felt it necessary, in September, 1788, in order to remove 
them, to authorize its members to contradict the reports that it was 
disposed to treat with Spain for the navigation of the Mississippi. 
That body, also, formally resolved, that the free navigation of the Mis- 
sissippi was a clear and essential right of the United States; and that 
| 


the same ought to be considered and supported as such. Virginia 


had, in November, 1786, taken up the same subject, and in a manner 
more decisively in favor of the rights and interests of her western citi- 
zens, contrary to what had been her action on this very subject in the 
early and more threatening times of the Revolutionary wars. And 
again, so late as 1783, when the present Constitution of the United 
States was under discussion in the convention of Virginia, so imper- 
feet was the public information on the subject, that Mr. Monroe was 
called upon to explain the whole matter to that grave assembly, in 
whose proceedings his communication appears. This forms the earli- 
est full account of a negotiation so deeply interesting to the West, even 
in its earliest weakness, when surrounded by, ferocious and hostile 
tribes of the most warlike savages in North America. 

Yet, notwithstanding this agitating state of things, from causes not 

w to be traced, the meeting did assemble at Danville, as invited by 
the circular above mentioned, and adjourned without even a fire of re- 

lutions. This is no slight evidence of the influence of pacifying 

siderations not any longer accessible. This forms the principal 
rtion of the domestie action, which no patriot can now condemn on 
is interesting matter. 

The Spanish party, in Kentucky, had its origin in the attempts of 
hoth France and Spain to limit the territory of the United States to 
the Alleghany mountains. The exertions of the Count Lucerne, the 
French Minister at Philadelphia, were pertinaciously directed in con- 
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formity with the instructions of his court and the interest of Spain, to 
prevail on the old Congress to instruct their minister at Paris. *4 
the United States extend to the westward no further than settlemen: 
were permitted by the British proclamation of 1763; 2d, that t 
United States do not consider themselves as having any right to nay! 
gate the Mississippi—no territory belonging to them being situated 
thereon ; 5d, that the settlements east of the Mississippi, embracing 
Kentucky with her northern and southern neighbors, which were 
hibited as above. are possessions of the crown of Great Britain, ; 


proper objects against which the arms of Spain may be employed, fi 


the purpose of making a permanent conquest for the Spanish crow 
(Pitkin’s U. S., vol. ii, p. 97, 99 & 109.) 

How all this intrigue of both branches‘ of the House of Bourho 
which extended from Paris and Madrid to Philadelphia and N 
York, was defeated, is no longer necessary to narrate. It is, how 
a page of our history full of honor to Jefferson and Madison, a: 
above all, to John Jay. 
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The ramification of this intrigue, which first manifested itself at New 
York, and then at New Orleans, has a more domestic interest, and 
directly connected with the subject of this essay. After the failur 


the negotiation between Spain and the United States, previously mer 


tioned, owing to the haughtiness of the former in 1788, Don Gard 
the Spanish minister at New York, informed Mr. John Brown, t! 
attending as a member of the old Congress from Virginia, * that if ¢] 
people of Kentucky would erect themselves into an independent St 


and appoint a proper person to negotiate with him, he had authority 


for that purpose, and would enter into an arrangement with them for 


the exportation of their produce to New Orleans.” 

This proposition was inclosed in‘a confidential letter to Judy 
McDowell, the president of several conventions in the district of Ken- 
tucky (Littell’s Narrative, appendix, p. 40; Perkins’s Annals of t 
West, p. 513, first edition). A letter of a similar spirit was written. 
also, by Mr. Brown, to Judge Muter, the Chief Justice of the district 
of Kentucky, These letters are likewise mentioned in a correspond 
ence between Col. Thomas Marshall, the father of the late preémi 
Chief Justice of the United States, and General Washington, commu- 
nicated to the present writer by Mr. Sparks. These same offers v 
communicated to Mr. Madison, then a colleague of Mr. Brown, in t! 
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old Congress. In a letter to the present writer, dated Montpeli 


October 11th, 1834, that venerated statesman said: “I have received 
yours of the 21st ult., in which you wish to obtain my recollections © 
what passed between Mr. Brown and me in 1788, in the overtures o! 
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formity with the instructions of his court and the interest of Spain, to 


prevail on the old Congress to instruct their minister at Paris. “that 
the United States extend to the westward no further than settlement: 


were permitted by the British proclamation of 1763; 2d, that th 


United States do not consider themselves as having any right to navi 
gate the Mississippi—no territory belonging to them being situate | 
thereon ; 3d, that the settlements east of the Mississippi, embracing 
Kentucky with her northern and southern neighbors, which wer pro- 
hibited as above. are possessions of the crown of Great Britain, and 
proper objects against which the arms of Spain may be employed, for 
the purpose of making a permanent conquest for the Spanish crown 

(Pitkin’s U. S., vol. ii, p. 97, 99 & 109.) 

How all this intrigue of both branches of the House of Bourbon 
which extended from Paris and Madrid to Philadelphia and New 
York, was defeated, is no longer necessary to narrate. It is, however, 
a page of our history full of honor to Jefferson and Madison, and 
above all, to John Jay. 

The ramification of this intrigue, which first manifested itself at New 
York, and then at New Orleans, has a more domestic interest, and is 
directly connected with the subject of this essay. After the failure of 
the negotiation between Spain and the United States, previously men- 
tioned, owing to the haughtiness of the former in 1788, Don Gardoyui, 
the Spanish minister at New York, informed Mr. John Brown, then 
attending as a member of the old Congress from Virginia, “ that if th 
people of Kentucky would erect themselves into an independent Stat 
and appoint a proper person to negotiate with him, he had authority 
for that purpose, and would enter into an arrangement with them for 
the exportation of their produce to New Orleans.” 

This proposition was inclosed in‘a confidential letter to Judy 
McDowell, the president of several conventions in the district of Ken- 
tucky (Littell’s Narrative, appendix, p. 40; Perkins’s Annals of 
West, p. 313, first edition). A letter of a similar spirit was written, 
also, by Mr. Brown, to Judge Muter, the Chief Justice of the district 
of Kentucky, These letters are likewise mentioned in a correspond- 
ence between Col. Thomas Marshall, the father of the late preémincnt 
Chief Justice of the United States, and General Washington, commu- 
nicated to the present writer by Mr. Sparks. These same offers wer 
communicated to Mr. Madison, then a colleague of Mr. Brown, in th 
old Congress. In a letter to the present writer, dated Montpelier. 
October 11th, 1834, that venerated statesman said: “I have received 
yours of the 21st ult., in which you wish to obtain my recollections oi 
what passed between Mr. Brown and me in 1788, in the overtures of 
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were these circumstances? They are eloquently and not less truly 
narrated by General Wilkinson, “Open to savage depredations, ex- 


os 


posed to the jealousies of the Spanish government, unprotected by 
that of the old confederation, and denied the navigation of the Missis- 


sippi, the only practicable channel. by which the productions of their 
labor could find a market.” (Wilkinson’s Memoirs, vol. ii, p. 110.) 
Again, “ All who ventured on the Mississippi, had their property seiz- 
ed by the first commanding (Spanish) officer whom they met, and lit- 
tle or no communication was kept up between the two countries.” 
Was this a condition for any community, much less for one of high-spirit- 
ed freemen, with their arms in their hands, just fresh from hunting down 
the British lion, to tolerate any longer than it was unavoidable.” How 
long would any section of this republic, however faithfully devoted to 
the Union, now submit to so intolerable a state of things? Couple 
these grievances, which must have blasted the industry and the dearest 
hopes of the country—which must have driven the emigrant bac! 
over the mountains, and condemned the rich lands of Kentucky 

the West to waste their fertility in uncultivated forests, again to be- 
come an Indian wilderness rather than continue a civilized communi- 
ty. From these circumstances some faint idea may be conceived o| 
the necessity which the statesmen and people of Kentucky must hay 

felt to look to some other protection for the vital interests of the com 

try, than the tottering and imbecile confederacy which then deluded 
the country under the pretense of a government. Can circumstance 

be imagined more imperative on Kentucky patriots and statesmen t 

look for that protection which their own government could not give 
and without which all government is a mockery and a perversion of 
the very purposes of its creation ? 

This whole subject was before the district convention at Danvyil! 
in Kentucky, in 1788; Mr. Jolin Brown was on its floor as a mem- 
ber, and was called out by Gen. Wilkinson to communicate to t] 
convention the information he possessed on the subject of the naviga- 
tion of the Mississippi. To this convention Mr. Brown replied, th 
‘he did not feel himself at liberty to disclose what had passed in pri- 
vate conferences between the Spanish minister, Don Gardoqui and 
himself; but this mueh in general he would venture to inform th 
convention, that, provided we are unanimous, everything we could wish 
for is within our reach.” (See Littell, Marshall and Butler.) Noth- 
ing further was done at this convention than adopting an address t: 
Congress and the legislature of Virginia, urging the independence of 
Kentucky. It may as well be mentioned, in connection with this par 


of my subject, that Mr. Brown informed the present writer (and who 
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that ever knew the conscientious veracity of his venerable character 
will not appreciate its unimpeachable worth), that, in advocating unan 
imity in the convention, and declaring that everything we could wish 
for is within our reach, he meant State independence—not distinct 
from the Union of the States, but just as it was afterward obtained 
in connection with the other States. The backwardness which Mr. 
Brown discovered in the convention. to « nlarge upon the offers of the 
Spanish minister previously communicated to Judges McDowell and 


Muter, may well be attributed to a change of opinion produced by the 


interview with Mr. Madison. ‘This frank disclosure to an eminent 


o 144° ma ae , rf : — : 
eolleague, In addition to the communications to the heads of the legis- 


A 
hi 


lature, and the bench of the district (as the president of the conven- 


tion and the chief justice may well be termed), at once vindicates 
he loyalty of Mr. Brown to the union of the States. and accounts for 


] 
his rel 


uctance to furnish any further information on the subject. It 
» : F + ie , a , 

may be wi ll, at this late day. to add, that Mr. Brown « njoyed the high- 

est confidence of his compatriots— that he not only had the rare honor 


he western country. who ever 


1 


of being the only repre sentative from t 
at in the old Congress, but was the first representative of Kentucky, 
in the Federal government, twice elected her senator in the council 
the Union, and, moreover, by the appointment of Washington, he 
was a member of the beard of war in the West, associated with Shelby 


1 


id Scott. Are these honors that would have been extended to a 


ish @ mspirator L Ilow comes this essay to assert that * Brown 
ded to the proposed terms by Gardoqui—that he arranged 

of a commercial unlon with Louisiana 9d, that. to Judge 

‘ll, he (Brown) communicated a general outline of the terms of 
illiance proposed to the people of Kentuteky on the part of Spain”? 
Was anything like a final and conclusive arrangement entered into on 


‘part of Brown or acceded to by Spain ?—anything beyond a bare 


i 


erture suggested by the Spanish minister, communicated to the 


members of the convention in Kentucky, and in person by himself, 
all published in the lifetime and with the knowledge of the parties, 
State and Federal, and in the face of a public convention? Are the 
public of this day to be imposed upon and deceived by random state- 
ments drawn from no other source than a virulent and partisan paper, 
the Western World, published for a short time in Kentucky, some 

x 3 / Yet, this is the authority to which this essay stoops 
to support its scandals against the early spirit and the statesmen of 
the West. 


sifted by excited discussions recorded in legislative proceedings, 


the testimony produced for matters which have 


and have finally received the formal stamp of history. Such is the 
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progress and close of the first phase or form of the Spanish party in 


Kentucky. It originated in attempts to resist the surrender of t! 


navigation of the Mississippi to Spain, the rich inheritance which mil 
lions are how enjoying, as proposed by the old Congress and yet d \. 


spised by Spain. The next great object with the people of Kentucky, 
if at all inferior to the former, was the establishment of a dom 
government distinct from Virginia. This was effected in 1792, wit) 
the consent of all the high parties. 


no} 


| fu be continued 
i 


ART. ¥.—THE BARSN HUMBOLDT'S “COSMOS.” 
TUS PHYSICAL HISTORY OF TILE UNIVERSE EXAMINED AND DISPLAYED 

[v rarely happens, in the history of the progress of knowledge. t! 
for a full half century, the name of a single man continues pred 
nant among the living expounders of nature; and still more rarely 
does it occur, that the pen of ‘the hoary octogenarian, with a stead; 
hand, pours forth an intellectual libation, that refreshes and intoxicat 
a world of fastidious mental appetites. A world, we say; for, w! 
Hiumboldt speaks, the world is his audience. Every lover of ki 
edge feels a glow of pleasure when he contemplates that imm 
name, and that he holds a filial relation to the venerable philoso, 

Did we not, as far back as the days of boyhood, travel with him fr 
the pampas of the Paraguay and Amazon to the summits of Chin! 
razo and Popocatapetl? And did we not, even then, regard him as 
imaginary philosopher, who had made the path of travel, however ru 
ged, so fascinating that he seems to accompany and guide our foot 
as we, in. turn, scale the mountains and tread the trackless plai 
Look upon his portrait in the volume before us—you, who would | 
convinced anew, that he is the object of filial attachment, to whom you 
have ‘so long rendered affectionate homage—and you will find, in t 
serene face of intellectual urbanity, the secret of the fascination with 
which his fluent pen always invests the scenery of nature. 

As a parting gift to his innumerable children, he has brought 
bear all that profusion of knowledge and versatility of natural 
which belong to him, in producing this “ Review of the Univer 
which, for three-seore years, has continually commanded his fervent 
devotions. Posterity will treasure the inheritance, and with it the 
memory of Alexander von Humboldt. 


But how shall the reviewer enter upon his grateful mission, in her- 
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alding the advent of this extraordinary work? To extract from it is 
but to mutilate and misrepresent the pictures of nature. ‘An eulogism 
would be a loss of labor; a criticism of its science, plan or range of 
subjects, presumption ! 

Many there are, however, whose time and avoecations will not permit 
them, soon, the « njoyment of the rich treasures unfolded in the Cos- 
mos. ‘To such we shall have the pleasure of playing interpreter and 
epitomizer. 

Most writers have devoted their time, and the powers of their minds, 
to single subjects of inquiry, or single groups of sciences, linked to- 
gether by near analogies. Hence few men of science deserve the name 
of philosophers. Great as the service may be, thus rendered by long 
research into single subjects, furnishing reliable material for the use of 
the philosopher, still he who limits his inquiries to a single field, re- 
quires the aid of another—a master arehitect—to fit his sculptured 
block into the great temple of knowledge. Humboldt must, for the 
present, be regarded as the builder of the temple. Every enlightened 
nation has contributed its block, and each block has been carved by 
the labors of many a skillful hand; and the designs and inscriptions 
on each bear the traits of the genius of every chisel that has touched 
it. All these have been gathered together by our architect, and reared 
into a temple of almost immeasurable height. Its description has been 
called the Cosmos. The builder belongs to no country. In the high- 
est and best sense of the term, he is a cosmopolite 

We habitually omit the preface and the introduction to a work. 
This is unjust to both the reader and the author: to the reader, because 
he denies himself a pleasant chat, in the way of getting acquainted 
with his author, the plan, seope and object, of his work, ete.; to the 
author, because we cannot do him justice without some competent ae- 
quaintance with his motives and objects in producing the volume. In 
the exact sciences, these are wholly unimportant; in all other works, 
almost indispensable. 

In the preface to the Cosmos, we seem to speak personally with 
Humboldt. In his introduction, we listen to him leeture on the pleas- 
ure of the study of nature, the best modes by which such studies are 
conducted and mastered, the high value of a wide range of research ; 
and, finally, the history is, in some measure, given, of the various ef- 
forts made, in past ages, to take into one view the whole phenomena of 
nature. Since the “ Book of Nature,” from the hand of Dr. Good, no 
single work, in the English language, has attempted a similar task. 
That great work—less comprehensive, less popular, but more exact 


and technical, than the Cosmos—had been well nigh superseded by the 
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advance of the age in knowledge since the death of its author. 
are not rivals. 

Thousands, in almost every rank of life, have blessed the name ot 
John Mason Good. Millions, of both greater and humbler preten- 
sions, will have occasion to congratulate themselves and the age, upon 
the longer life and greater knowledge and livelier fascinations of Hum- 
boldt. He invokes no fabulous muse to preside over his fancy, but, 
with a livelier strain than even poets reach, he says: 


“Tt is by the separation and classification of phenomena, by an in- 
tuitive insight into the play of obscure forces, and by animated ex- 
pressions, in which the perceptible spectacle is reflected with vis 
truthfulness, that we may hope to comprehend and describe the wni 
sal ail (roxav), in a manner worthy of the dignity of the word Cosmos 
* * * May the immeasurable ‘diversity ot p jhenomena, which crowd 
into the picture of nature, in no way detract from that harmonious im- 
pression of rest and unity, which is the ultimate object of every litera- 
ry or purely artistical composition. 

“ Beginning in the depths of space, and the regions of the remotest 
nebulz, we will gradually descend through the starry zone, to which our 
solar system belongs, to our own terrestrial spheroid, circled by air 
and ocean, there to direct our attention to form, temperature and mag- 
netic tension, and to the fullness of organic life, unfolding itseli uy 
its surface, beneath the vivifying influence of light. In this manuer 
a picture of the world may, with a few strokes, be made to include tl; 
realms of infinity, no less ‘than the minute and microscopic animal and 
vegetable organisms, which exist in standing waters, or on the surface 
of our weather-beaten rocks. All that can be perceived by the senses, 
and all that has been accumulated, up to the present day, by an atten- 
tive and variously directed study of nature, constitute the materials 
from which this representation is to be drawn, whose character is an 
evidence of its fidelity and truth.” 

Admitting but a truism, that much is still unknown, he acknow!- 
edges the difficulties of representing, perfectly, “ unity in diversity.” 

‘ Besides the pleasure derived from acquired knowledge, there lurks 
in the mind of man, tinged with a shade of sadness, an uns — d 
longing for something beyond the present—a striving toward thie 
gions yet unknown and unopene ‘d. Such a sense of longing bit ie 
faster the links, which, in accordance with the supreme laws of our be 
ing, connect the material with the ideal world and animates the mys- 
terious relation. existing between that which the mind receives from 
without and that which it reflects from its own depths.” 


Following the anticlimacteric method, recently adopted by teachers 
of astronomical and geological science, our learned author commences 
with the remotest theoretical evidences of a beginning, and pursues the 


ever progressive creation down to its present diversified development 
The sublimest views come first, by this method, and the sp ecialties 
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succeed the grander generalities. But we are prepared, by his elo- 


quent and most instructive Introduction, to find that the intensity of 


enjoyment in the study of nature does not subside with the transition 
from the remote to proximate—from the stupendous to the minuter 
bodies and movements in nature ; and, if we mistake not, every student 
of nature will respond to the sentiment, in his searching analysis of 
the mental e njoyments of the phil ssopher, that the same de P ith of joy 
may be felt in the discovery of a new law in vegetable or animal 
growth or organization, or a new species in microscopic life, as in the 
discovery of a new planet or in the demonstration of a new law com- 
prehending the universe. It is in kind, but not in intenseness, that 
the e stacy differs; and here is the most substantial encouragement 
ever rendered to the unsatisfied pursuer of any line of discovery, that 
another field of research will not necessarily heighten his enjoyment. 
“Labor in thine own vineyard, and its fruits shall abundantly bless 
ee.” 

In the sketch of Celestial Phenomena, there is an abundant recog- 
— without a distinct announcement, of the “nebular theory,” 
usual ly ealled La Place’s nebular hypothesis. This doctrine supposes 
all the material universe to have been once in a fluid or nebular con- 
dition, and that, by the operation of universal gravitation and the 
thousand other laws of nature, the nebular matter has been mainly 

gregated into masses, and the existing cosmot been developed. Aftex 
this announcement, which, since the demonstration of Kirkwood is no 
longer regarded as improbable, the sidereal systems are introduced, 


and the lace of our solar system 4 r¢< inite assigned. 
| ] A 


‘Our starry stratum, is a disk of inconsiderable thickness. divided 
a third of its length into two branches. It is supposed that we are 
near this division, and nearer to the region of Sirius than to the con- 
stellation Aquilla, almost in the middle of the stratum in the line of 
its minor axis. * * * This narrow branched girdle, studded with 
radiant light, and interrupted here and there with dark spots, deviates 
only a few degrees from forming a perfect large circle, round the 


ire 
he center of the 


icave sphere of heaven, owing to our being near t 
lar ge starry cluster, and almost on the plane of the milky w: t' if 
our system were far outside this cluster. the milky way w vuld appear, 
to telescopic Vision, as a ring. and, at a still greater distance, as a ; soly- 
able discoidal nebula.’’* 


*In the face of the authority of great names, but in contravention of none 

of the known laws of nature, I here take occasion to venture my dissent from 
tion of the unlimited extent in space of the sidereal heavens 

If one orb in space be in motion, all other orbs are in motion—gravitation 


being coextensive with matter. There can, therefore, be but one system, the 
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All the self-luminous spheres are to be regarded, not, as erroneously 
termed, fixed stars, but as moving suns. The center of our plan tary 
system is the only one known, by observation, to be attended by satel- 
lites, whether planetary, cometie or aerolitic. The motions of self- 
luminous stars, around each other in space (as well determined, first 
by Struve’s and Bessel’s measurements on the star 61 Cygni, and sub. 
sequently by many other observers upon different stars), is very dif. 
ferent from planetary motion. The latter has the sun for its center, 
while the former is a reciprocal motion of the stellar bodies, round 
some common point in space. 

In its notice of the planetary system, we regret that the Cosmos 
was completed before the discovery of the outer member of our system, 
and the completion of the asteroid cluster by the addition of Flora, 
Tris, Hebe, and Astreea. But the author has survived to know, that 
these long hidden members of the planetary family have been discoy- 
ered; and he has joined in the songs and the joy that celebrate the 
names of Le Verrier, and Adams, and Hencke,and Hinds. The trans- 
lator of Cosmos has given a note at the proper place, that the reader 
may be advised of the time and manner of the new discoveries. 

Comets and aerolites receive a well merited share of the author's 
attention. The former are, by a masterly stroke, stripped of the mys- 
terious character with which the superstitions of the past seem to 
have invested them. It appears more than probable, that, at several 
different times, the extremely attenuated trains of these nebulous plan- 
etary bodies have enveloped the earth, but without any serious results. 
The peculiar coloring of the sun’s light, witnessed in many parts of 
the earth on the same day, is possibly explainable in no other way. 
Aerolites, too, have been assigned a rational place among planetary 
bodies revolving about the sun or earth, and occasionally brought so 
far within the sphere of terrestrial gravitation as to fall upon the earth 

The periodical recurrence of certain meteoric displays, seems to 
remove all doubt as to their astronomical relations, and to establish 
their rotation around the sun in schools or zones, whose plane of rota- 
tion is annually eut by the earth in its orbital motion. The two 
most remarkable of these aerolitic planets, was that of November 12- 
13, and that of August 10; the former with a period of thirty-four years, 
or some factor of thirty-four years, and the latter with a nearly annual 


parts of which are the individual material bodies, and the sum of these parts 


the whole system. 

The assumption, in the present state of knowledge, that this number of 
material bodies is infinite, is unphilosophic and wholly unwarranted. I deny 
it and call for the proof. 
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period, or with an extent of zone, requiring not less than fourteen 


} 
years to pass the ecliptic.* 
The most remarkable fact mentioned by Ilumboldt, regarding the 


\diacal lieht. is the historical one. that there scems to have been no 


NS 


’ ? } 


, , a . , 
notice taken of it by ancient astronomers—that. aithough the pl enome- 


f the heavens were so elaborati ly treat d by ( haldean. Arabian 
Egyptian, Greek and continental philosophers, there is no mention 
made of the subject till 1661, and no investigation made till the day 
of Massini, 1683. It is scarcely possible that it was then first intro- 
duced to the eye of man; for, judging from its brilliant appearance in 
the western sky, in our clear moonless evenings, here in the South, it 
nas aS much tne appearance otf antiquity as an other of the hi avenly 


hodi 
poales 


In the translatory motion of the solar and stellar systems. the re ad- 


ers of the Cosmos will find one of the most comprehensive views of 


, bree Se 
the universe that has ever been written. This closes the celestial 
portion of Cosmos. 


To notice but incidentally every subject treated in the first volume 
of the work, would carry us far beyond the limits of a literary notice. 
Passing over the subjects of geographical distribution, the figure of the 
earth and terrestrial magnetism, we come to the subject of central heat. 


Long have men of knowledge contested the hypothesis of central 


1 , . 


heat, and the former igneous eondition of the planet we inhabit Kivi- 


dences, accumulated from two principal sources, have well nig! ) demon- 
strated the ] osition. Geologieal evidences have been added from eve ry 
yuarter. Artesian shafts and deep excavations in mines, in all parts 
of the world, show an increase of temperature, downward, with a 
somewhat various ratio, but averaging about two degrees for every 
Hun dr d feet. If th is be COntLInUOUs, beyond the limits of our knowl- 
edge. as seems likel ly from velanial fires and sections of oblique geo- 
logical strata, a distance of some twenty miles from the surface, toward 
the center, would be hot enough to melt granite rocks; and, probably, at 


*In the year 1837-8 (August, 10), Forster, Erman, Boguslawski and Kreil, 
suffi ‘tently established the character and radiant point of the meteors of August 
10, which have been seen to recur every year since that date. In 1837 and 1838 


the writer of this article discovered, independently, the same fact in the western 


] rtion of the Unit | States. Al hi ugh the meteors were s¢ en in the year 1837 
by him, it was not till their recurrence in 1838, that their nature and dese1 ption 
were suffi iently d termined. As early as Au , 140, he published in the trans- 


actions of the American Philosophie Soci ty, Pl hil tad ‘Iphia, the results of four years’ 
observations, and distinetly announeed the hr pothesis of their planetary or 


u character, and suggested the limits of their inclination to the ecliptic. 
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twice or thrice the depth, to melt all clays, earths, rocks and metals 
The astronomical evidence, if such we may term it, consists in the 
harmony of the present condition of the material universe with tl: 
hypothesis of an original fluidity. 

It seems to me, that, along these unsettled boundaries of knowledge. 


the mind, even of the learner, delights to dwell and to heighten the 


pleasures produced by new and Leautiful truths, by the aid of an oe- 


casional flight of fancy on the undiscovered side of the line. Let him 
who responds to this sentiment, open the Cosmos wherever he will. and 
he will find that the author has indulged in a few excursions in almost 
every subject he has treated; but still he has, with the integrity of a 
true surveyor, marked with visible monuments the boundary as at 
present known. 

Feeling that our partialities for geological science would lead us 
into too great prolixity, in a notice of its various subjects by Hum- 
boldt, we pass entirely over this portion of his work, with no further re- 
mark than that most of our own views, along the boundaries of geo- 
logical knowledge, find great encouragement from one whose opinions 
are entitled to so much authority. 

Under the head of climatology, and meteorology, and physical geo- 
graphy, Humboldt speaks with a profusion of knowledge and personal 
experience that no other living man could bring to bear. The passages 
we select are taken, almost at random, from what it is nearly impossible 
to extract without mutilation. 

The following will show how the author enjoys as he writes: 


“A peculiar predilection for the sea, and a grateful remembrance of 
the impression which it has excited in my mind when I have seen it in 
the tropics, in the calm of noctural rest or in the fury of the tempest, 
have alone induced me to speak of the individual enjoyment afforded 
by its aspect, before 1 entered upon the consideration of the favorable 
influences which the proximity of the ocean has incontroyertibly 
exercised on the cultivation of the intellect and character of many 
nations—by the multiplication of those bands which ought to encircle 
the whole of humanity—by affording additional means of arriving at 
a knowledge of the configuratipu of the earth, and furthering the ad- 
vancement of astronomy and of all other physical sciences. A portion 
of this influence was at first limited to the Mediterranean, * * * 
but from the sixteenth century it has widely spread, extending to na- 
tions who live at a distance from the sea, in the interior of coutinents 
Since Columbus was sent to ‘wnehaia the ocean’ (as the unknown voice 
whispered to him in a dream, when he lay on a sick bed, near the river 
Belem), wan has ever boldly ventured onward, toward the discovery of 
unknown regions. * * * 

“The progress of climatology has been remarkably favored, by the 
extension of European civilization to two opposite coasts—by its trans 
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mission. from our western shores, to a continent which is bounded on 
the east by the Atlantic ocean. * * * 

“In enumerating the causes which produce disturbances in the 
form of isothermal lines, I would distinguish between those which raise 
and those which lower the temperature. Among the first is the prox- 
imity of a western coast, in the temperate zone; the divided configu- 
ration of a continent into peninsulas—into deeply indented bays and 
inland seas; the prevalence of southerly or westerly winds, on the 
western shore of a continent, in the temperate northern zone; chains 
of mountains ; the absence of woods in a dry sandy soil; and the con- 
stant serenity of the sky in the summer months; and the vicinity of 
an oceanic current from warmer regions. 

“*Among depressing causes, we may enumerate isolated elevation 
above tlie level of the sea. as in 


nountain ranges; the vicinity of an 
bs tuaal 


eastern coast in high and middle atituaes : the e mpact configuration 
of a continent without shores: the extension of lands to the r zions 


1 
] 
L 


{ perpetual ice, without the intervention of a perennially open sea; 
yuntain chains, whose mural form and direction exclude warin winds: 
<tensive forests; frequency of swamps or marshes; cloudy summer 
skies; and, finally. a very clear wintry sky. favoring the radiation of heat.’ 
; ar ; : 

In treating the causes of change in the weather, he concludes by an 
acknowledgment of difficulties, owing to the complication of influences, 
of arriving at sufficiently certain results for practical utility, in advance 

’ 7 > i 
of achange. But he adds: 


* Those who place the value of meteorology in this problematic spe- 

s of prediction, rather than in the knowledge of the phenomena 
themselves, are firmly convinced, that this branch of science, on account 
of which so many expeditions to distant mountainous regions have 
been undertaken, has not made any considerable progress for centuries 
past The confidence which the V refuse to the physic st. the y yield to 
the changes of the moon, and to certain days, marked in the calendar 


y the superstitious of a by-gone age 


[In speaking of the universality of animal life, we are tanght that 
the microscope has discovered, that, in fragments of ice from the polar 
seas, possibly thousands of centuries congealed there, are found vast 


numbers of silicious-shelled polygastria: and, as in the Gulf of Erebus, 
at a depth of twelve hundred to sixteen hundred feet, the lead brought 
7 


ixty-six species of polygastria and all living and 


lourishing where found. 


The old discussion, respecting spontaneous generation, is entitled, 
m recent discoveries, to a reconsideration, from the wonderful man- 
‘in which forms and organisms, previously unknown, are introduced 
Some are rapidly borne upon currents of 

arged on other parts of the earth. Others revive after 


par 
s of torpor, in solid matter, and are equally in lifferent to heat and 


ld. Ehrenberg boiled some of the tardigrade animaleulx, taken from 
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water, in chlorid of lime and sulphuric acid, at a temperature of ty 





hundred and meets -eight degrees, and, after a torpor and apparent dea 





of twenty eight days, they have revived and commenced moving.* 





The first sok ume closes, and we shall take up the second in our next, 





with a consideration of the varieties of the human race. and a disey 





sion of the probability of its single or multiplex origin. In this the 





author differs from many modern philosophers, and strongly inclines to 





the view of past ages—that all have originated from a single pair, 






Professor Agassiz has intimated his belief that the contrary may be 







maintained, and that it is intimated and several times implied in sacred 
Dr. Mott, of Mobile, has lately maintained the same view 





history. 





ART, VIL—SUPPONITITIONS REVIEWS. 


TIERRA DE 








GUERRA 





So tir1Le is known of Spanish authors of the present day. tl 





it is no wonder a countryman of ours (“Citizen of Americ 






he styles himself on the title page—America designating, par 






lence, the dominant people), who chooses, for reasons best known to 






himself (perhaps Spanish predilections established during a long r 






dence in Brazil, or want of an Anglo-Saxon publisher ), to appear 






the bad type and dirty: white sheets of the Senores des Conocido y Na 





die, should be known to few out of the island. 






It is no concern of mine, whether the work is what it purports to 





be, an exploring expedition into a region whose existence and statisti: 






cal vagueness are unquestionable, or a curious romance constructed on 






a foundation certainly never before so occupied. The vraisemblance 






pervading the narrative, and abundance of local information coinciding. 


wherever comparison is practicable, with the researches and conjec- 






tures of accredited writers of various dates, would incline one to ad 





Dr. Riddell, of New Orleans, recently found the monads, from boiled p 











just as active as if they had not been s1 bjected to high heat—has found th 





cholera insect alive, in water condensed from the breath of a cholera pati 






collapse—has subjected the monads, from human-blood globules, te four |} 





immersion in caustic potash, and still they lived and danced; and I have seen, 





myself, through his wonderful Spencer lens, the same (apparently) monadic 





macule in paints, reduced in distilled water, sporting about the particles of 





pigments, as if they had not been imprisoned (probably in the resin) since the 






paint was manufactured. 





+‘ Tierra de Guerra. Viages muy peligros y instructivos : porJ.L. E 






quio, &c. Des Conocido y Nadie, Havana.” 
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the former opinion, were it not for the fantastic novelty of many inci- 
dents, which, mingled with a view of romantic adventure, rob the book 
of much authenticity. 

The prest nt article. with its successors. is de sig d to present aver- 
sion of the blue-covered, unbound volume, lying on my table, in a some- 
what more condensed shape than the unpracticed author gives. 

In the early part of October, 1842, Senor Eustace was returning 
from Portalagre (South America), in company with a young Spaniard, 
Don Lucas, whom he had consented to accompany On a Visit to an un- 
cle, a cira at Santa Cruz. They landed at Izabal, in Guatemala, a 
town of merchants, and, proceeding thence on horseback to their des- 
tination, took up their abode with the priest, whose house was the Do- 


minican monastery of the place, and wore a somewhat desolate look, 


from the fact of few only of the apartments being occupied. This 


priest—an odd specimen of a divine, in matter of costume, but none the 
less pious and learned—first acquainted them with the supposed exist- 
ence of a kingdom of aborigines in the heart of the sierras, but not be- 
fore he had inoculated his guests with a mania for antiquities, which 
survived a thorough ransacking of the neighboring ruins of Quiché 
(the veritable Quiché stormed by sun-faced Alvarado), and left them 
still eager to bring ancianidados to light. 

After some debate, Senores Lucas and Eustace agreed to leave Santa 
Cruz for a more congenial region, until their thirst for wandering and 
sight-seeing should again be satisfied. The cira received this intelli- 
gence with a very long face, and remained pondering over the matter 
with such unusual absense of vivacity, that the others were on the 
point of relinquishing their excursion, for the time being, when he 
himself made an offer to that effect. He had only waited until they 
were at their wit’s end for immediate occupation, to confess a project 
which bad occupied his thoughts for years. This was to discover if 
there were not still existing, in this portion of the continent, a rem- 
nant of the original inhabitants, retaining the same customs, language 
and religion, as not merely the people who held the country at the time 
of the conquest, but those preceding the Aztec tribes. A tradition to 
that effect he had just heard at Coban, soon after his arrival from Spain, 
and found prevalent, throughout Guatemala, among the Indians, when 
they chose to converse freely on the subject. Many years before, he 
had. himself witnessed what gave him no little faith in the tradition, 
at the village of Chaxul, in Verapar. The people told him, from the 
top of the neighboring mountains could be seen a city, which newhite 
man had ever entered, or, at least, from which none had ever returned : 


that the inhabitants did not mingle with those of the outer country, 
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nor were ever seen by them, and that all they knew of the former was 
derived from the Candones (undistinguished Indians), who occasionally 
brought tobacco from the foot of the sierra into the towns to sell. 
None even of these last named had been allowed to descend into the 
valley on the other side, but related marvelous accounts of the appear- 
ance of the warriors who guarded the heights—calling them, in their 
dialect, kuobe ( gods). 

Excited by these relations, the cira, accompanied by a guide, climbed 
to the summit of the nearest mountain ridge, and, through a cleff in 
sheer wall of rock, saw the furthest portion of a narrow plain, in which 
a cluster of white towers, or buildings, was perceptible, but at a creat 
distance. He did not know whether other structures might not have 
existed nearer to the position he occupied, for a lower ridge of the si- 
erra cut off the closer view, and the guide either was, or pretended to 
be, ignorant of any other available peak overlooking the valley. THe 
had always regretted not having made the attempt, at all hazard, to 
reach the city he beheld, and now suggested that the senores, accus- 
tomed, by long wanderings, to hardships, and fond of adventure, should 
endeavor to get a nearer view of the plain, and learn from the Cando- 
nes all they knew of the builders and whence they came. 

When the padré began, his audience were lying, at full length, in 
their hammocks, cigar in mouth, in which lazy attitude they had just 
discussed a voyage across lake Atitan; but, long before he had con- 
cluded, they had struggled into sitting postures, and sat listening with 
eyes and ears wide open, so surprised and absorbed by his words, that 
the puros went out between their fingers. They quickly convinced 
their host how much the expedition was to their taste—don Lucas 
proposing to make all preparations on the spur of the moment and Ix 
off the next morning. At this the cira, who had regained his spirits 
as their enthusiasm rose, laughed, shook his head, told them to light 
fresh puros, and he would talk the whole matter over with his mucha- 
chos arradizos. It was impossible, he asserted, to make any discoveries, 
or even to remain among the Candones, unless one became acquaint- 
ed with their language, as few of the Christianized Indians in that 
section of the country could speak Spanish, and he much doubted wheth- 
er any of those could be induced to act as interpreter, and share the im- 
aginary dangers of the enterprise. The only way to be successful, was to 
depend solely on themselves, go well armed with side weapons, and car- 
ry along a small stock of articles, with the help of which they could 
assume the character of petty traders, and more easily avoid any sus- 


picion their presence might excite among the wild tribes skirting the 
sierra. If they adopted this plan, he did not see that they would be 
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likely to encounter any extraordinary perils, and only wished his years 
and duties were few enough to suffer him to join the party. However, 
one thing was most essential—a sufficient knowledge of the Maya lan- 
guage to be able to do their own talking; and this, he thought, could 
he acquired in the course of three months, provided they studied in 
good earnest, and ceased burrowing, like moles, under old buildings, or 
turning the heads of the pretty mozas at fandangoes. This unlooked- 
for del Ly cooled a little the ardor of our heroes. but the wonderful and 
adventurous nature ef the padreé’s scheme so well suited their fancy, 
that they ultimately resolved to carry it into execution, and spare no 
pains to render its success certain. Accordingly, the very next day, 
the priest having hunted up, among his old books, a grammar and yo- 
cabulary in Maya and Spanish, they commenced their labors — one 


poring over the grammar while the other committed the phrases to 


] 
memory, and so alternating. These studies were diversified by vari- 


ous incidents, one of which is worth telling. It soon appeared that 
they had the benefit of an eccentric associate, who, being a native of 
the country, caught the phrases more readily than themselves. This 
fellow student was a vagabond jackdaw, belonging to some member of 
the cira’s household, quite tame and at liberty to go where he pleased. 


He had a ludicrous habit of sidling, on tip-toe, up the corridor, as if 


y 


the last thing he wished was to be intrusive, when he heard them com- 
mencing to recite, and, after listening, with head on one side, for a 
while, would rise sedately on his wings, flap out into the court, and 


rot 
—s v 
> 


give vent to the most ridiculous jumble of Maya words that ever 
into a daw’s brain. 

As the time fixed for their departure drew near, the cira sent to 
Izabal to obtain a stock of merchandise; and, in due time, a sufficient 
quantity of gay ribbons, knives, beads, and other small articles, was 
packed in two flat baskets ready to be strapped on their backs; how- 
ever, they were not to assume their characters until Chaxul was 
reached—a couple of mozos being deputed to carry their luggage and 
return with the horses to the monastery At length, on the morning 
of the 22d of January, they left Santa Cruz and took the road to San 
Pedro, a village some leag: . The padré accompanied them half 
way to this place, on muleback, and blessed them fervently at parting. 
After passing through San Pedro, they ceased to follow the main road, 
if any deserved the name, and struck into a bridle path to the right, 
so little used that they were often obliged to dismount and assist in 
clearing a way with their machetes; but, as it was the most direct 
route to Chaxul, which could thus be reached in three, instead of four 
or five, days, they did not object to occasional interruptions of this sort, 
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especially as they were soon surrounded by the grandest forest scenery 
of the tropics. ‘The direction followed must have been toward the 
north-west. The scenery, the following day, was wilder and more dj- 
versified—the edges of the barrancas being frequently bare of verdure 
ly, 


. 


and strewed with enormous fragments of rock, a few hardy trees, on 
pushing their way through the crevices, while the valleys beneath wer 
darkened by forests, the branches interlaced and bound together by 


fantastically twisted creepers. Some of these retreats were inhabited 


by tribes of monkeys, who broke the deep stillness by their chattering, 
as they peered down on the company, with their old-looking faces, like 
little weird men. In other places, they would pass swiftly, in long 
} 


procession, with the rushing noise of a strong current of wind through 


the foliage over head—the young imps (old faces still!) clinging to the 


backs of their dams, and shifting their positions nimbly to get a las 
view of the party as they receded. The grandest forest, however, 


+ 


through which their course lay, was, strange to tell, an utter solitude; 
not even the twitter of a bird was to be heard, and the tramp of thi 
horses, and patter of the naked feet of the mozos upon the leaves, aloue 
disturbed the death-like silence brooding among the towering trunks 
now growing dim and vague in the increasing twilight. It was, soon 
after this passage, that they ascended, by a zigzag path, to the summit 
of a steep acclivity, at the foot of which, on the opposite side, a pool of 
water reflected the torches of a party of natives, probably fishing. like 
a cluster of glowworms, by turns visible or obscured as the travelers 
wound around the hill. Perched upon the highest point they found a 
dozen Indian huts composing the village of Acajété. Here they biv- 
ouacked in the open air and got nothing to eat, but comforted them- 
selves with the certainty of arriving at Chaxul early the next day. 
With this object in view, they started before their poverty-stricken 
hosts were awake, and, traversing a region similar, in many respects, to 
that of the preceding afternoon, rode into the latter place before noon— 
the journey being less than twenty miles. The alealde, although a 
mestizo, was able to spell through the cira’s letter, and insisted on 
their possessing themselves of his casa, which, the best in the hamlet, 
had only two rooms, and was built of adobe like the rest. They 
learned here that they had crossed a range of the Cordilleras through 
a gap—the highest point being where the barren summits occurred 
The first thought of the adventurers, was to get a sight of the 
sierra, said to bound the land, in search of which they came; and, 
on mentioning their desire to the alealde, he pointed out a towering 
range toward the north-east, not over a league distant, upon the 
naked peaks of which the setting sun shone red as blood. As they 
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did not wish to divulge the true design of their journey, they refrained 
as yet from all mention of their plans, but expressed a fancy to obtain 
a view of the unknown city, and asked fora guide to the spot mention- 


ed bythe cara; this their host promised to furnish early the next morn- 


ing. He assert d that he had more than onee elimbed to the summit, 
himself, and imagined he saw figures moving below, but they were so 
far off he might have been mistaken, although the plain was certainly 
inhabited, from the fact of smoke being visible occasionally; and, on a 
vi ry clear d ly, the white walls in the distance. whi Li tl e sub shone on 
them, could plainly be distinguished not to be mere ruins 

They asked if there were not some accessible peak from which the 


whole valley could be seen. No; the sierra terminated in an abrupt 
wall of rock. and he knew but of the gap. Further on toward 
the north-east it was likely there were other clefts; but th Candones, 
who dwelt about the foot of the mountains, were held in such fear, that 


no one had ever made the attempt to penetrate in that direction : and 


this was all the information that could be gathered. The party were 
up before daylight, and, ing dismissed the mozos with the horses 
and a message to the cira, set out with the guide, who proved to bea 
simple fellow enough but as agile as a monkey at 

first crossed the plain on the edge of which the village is built. and, 
after walking about two miles in a straight line, deseended w deep bar- 
ranca with the opposite side of which the ascent of the sierra began. 
This last be came rapidly ste¢ per and steeper, hills } iled on hills. w uch, 
as they advanced, were studded with rocks and showed more stunted 
vegetation. At lei eth He’ reached el duro (thre roek ri gi n). and 
saw on every side enormous fragments of gritty stone heaped together 
in desolate profusion, above which towered smooth crags piercing the 
blue overhead Eustace and his associates, clambered laboriously up 
the almost perpendicular cha mel of a former torrent, receiving fre- 
juent falls on the slippery foothold, and, when nearly « xhausted, reach- 
ed a narrow ledge from which the long expected view broke upon 
them. As the cira had described, they gaz ugh the foot of a 


hasm or cleft in which they stood; but the perpendicular edges, ap- 


. . 1 ; - 4 
pr aching eac ther t the Puan, ‘| ‘ i "Cc wide 


enough to thri he arm bet For this reason only, a remote 


] rtion of the valley be low was visible: but. to thie ir great satisfac tion, 


the object of their search, a cluster of white spots, which nearer assum- 
ed the shape of regular structures of some sort, was plainly discernible. 
Ae much of the country as could be seen appeared quite open. and : 
AS mueh of the country as could be seen appear { quite open, and a 
little to the right the extremity of a Jake glittered in the sunshine. 


They now perceived that it was, as the padré again bad stated, a low- 
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er range of the sierra which obstructed the near view: and on this. 
about five hundred yards off, they had turned their eyes, when all w 


I 
with apparent ease: but they were able to distinguish nothing definite 


startled by observing a gigantic figure climbing the opposite summit 


before his disappearance from their narrow field of observation. 

On returning to the village, Senor Etistace found the alealde had 
made arrangements for their accommodation with such assiduity, that 
they could not do less than remain with him the next day, and accord- 
ingly postponed the commencement of their enterprise until the morn- 
ing after. In the meantime, to obtain as much information as practi. 
cable, he privately informed his host, whose hospitality and fair share 
of intelligence had won his good opinion, of a portion of their plans 
At first he would not believe his ears. Que de si2nwo demasiad tw!) 

a daring scheme! Ustedes s‘ran matados, sin falta—they would be 

killed, beyond doubt! and called upon the saints to save him from such 

dem*ncia. However,when Senor Eustace showed him his weapon; 

and told him, with a laugh, the Candones would not find it so « sy to 

“ matarlos,’ kill them, and requested to be told something of 

people they were going among, he crossed himself and said, sox ma/os— 
; 


they are not good,and that was all he knew about them. But, on 


being pressed, admitted they were idolators and reported to be eannihal 
but whether they were the people who inhabited the valley on t! 

ner side of the sierra, he could not say. Occasionally. some of 
Oristrehstra and La Candroné tribes came to Chaxul to trade. but n 

of his people had ventured to return these visits of their wild neich 
bors. The resolute confreres, nothing shaken, requested the aleald 
keep the matter close, and, before daylight the ensuing morning, | 
ding him farewell, with their light baskets on shoulder and wi pons 
concealed under their clothes. followed the path leading to the sierra, 
and, descending into the barranca, turned to the right. instead of cross- 
ing as had been done two days before. It was still deep night in this 
vast chasm, and they sat down to await the dawn and discuss the tor- 


tillas provided by their host. 


ontir 1.) 
ined. | 


ART. V.—THE CATE CUBA EXPEDITION. 
MILITARY SPIRITOF OUR COUNTRY: ITS DANGERS; OUR NEUTRAL DUTIES AND THR 
QUESTIONS WILICIL ARISE UNDER OUR TREATIES, ETC., WITU SPAIN. 
Tue history of the world furnishes no instance of a great and grow- 
ing power intent to pursue its career of progress and improvement 
without encroaching upon the rights and dominions of its weaker neigh- 
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bors. In all ages, and under all circumstances. the nature of man is 

identical. Dep ndent. he is subservient and cringing: strong and 

pow rful. his ambition and his arrogance tower : 

practical limit. Give him power to oppress, and 

it. Wielding the thunders of Jupiter, he will, with 

discretion of the god, battle and rage, and storm, and be found be: 

ever against the barriers around him, and leveling them all i 

mere joy and consciousness of irresistible might. Man is not the 
“- 


friend, where dominion and power are concerned, but the enemy, of his 


fellow, and acknowledges the single sentiment: 


- The oood old rule suffi "Cc 


That he should take who hath the power 


And he should keep who can. 

It is customary, now-a-days, to ascribe these attributes peculiar to 
republican governments, and to none more than our own—a charge 
which the records of nations will, upon every page, belie. Political 
institutions, are the mere outward forms, which, though they may 
partially conceal, can scare ly modify, much less destroy, the inward 
spirit of man. Some of these forms are, doubtless, more susceptible 
than others to aggrandizing influences, and it is making small conces- 
si ns to say, that re} ublic sare the most susceptible of all, and hence 
their greater need of wisdom and virtue. Yet, forms are but forms at 
last, and Cossack or empire, constitutional monarchy or Cromwellian 
commonwealth, arestos or demos, the principles of aggression, authority 
and power, are alike fixed,deep and immovable, the active and the 
ruling impulse. 

Whoever has fellowed the course of the United States, for the last 
half century, without noting the growth of a military spirit, diffusing 
itself through all classes of society, and ready, at any moment, to de- 
elop itself in every form of action, has observed to very little purpose. 
[t was this spirit which almost defied the vigilance of Washington, when 
Genet would have precipitated the West upon New ¢ rleans—this, whicl 
dictated the schemes of Burr, clamored for a part in the wars of Na- 
poleon, and received with huzzas the proclamation of Mr. Madison’s 
government of hostilities with England. KE mboldened by the results 


, } A emcee 1 . m . 
of this brilliant war, the American eag 


7 
} 
i 


e has plumed its pinions for a 
flight still nearer to the sun. Miniature West Points have sprung up 
in every State and on every hill top, indurating young sinews for the 
toils of e ul Ip anl the battle fic ld. coun ‘ling iscipli and 


. ee ° 1 ° . . ++ - , 4 oy 
trategy,. ar nspiring admiration for “nodding Ine ali! GaZ- 
om. i F 


= 


i, ie Sports ot boyhood have even assumed this form, 


7 
} 


: a ‘ . — , 
Hnon among tue eariiest playt ings the child Napo- 
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leon. The tender heart of girlhood looks on and smiles, and, fashioning 
the stars and the stripes of the beautiful banner, presents it, all elo. 
quent with blushes as with words, and yields her young affections 
irresistibly captive to the embroidery and the epaulette! How otherwise. 
in such a school, could American militia bayonets have else than bris. 
tled along the Maine frontier, when the occupation of disputed terri- 
tory was threatened by British soldiery?—how otherwise, but the 
genius of the wisest and the greatest statesman should be sorely taxed 
in preventing the execution, by force of arms, of the threat, “ the whole 
of Or gou or none” ?—how otherwise, the call of Texas attracts legions 
of soldiers to her standard from our midst, and the proclamation of war 
with Mexico is received with illuminations and bon-fires, and the 
tender, in a few months, as Mr. Polk is said to have admitted, of the 
voluntary services in the field of 200.000 men ! 

What have been the results of this Mexican war? They are but of 
yesterday, and we remember the intense excitement, from the Aroostook 
to the Columbia valley—the illuminations, the bon-fires, the banners, 
the shouts, the processions; the returning heroes, drawn in chariots 
over multitudes of heads, as great cities move from their foundations, 
in the figure of Cicero, to receive them on their triumphant advances; 
the muffled drum, the reversed arms, the toll of bells, the stiffled sobs, 
the somber pageant, the eloquent Periclesian eulogiums, the insignia 
and the reward of the dead warrior, “from the field of his fame, fresh 
and gory.” The people, in a delirium of joy, weleome the return of 
their champions, and deem no chaplets of fame too glittering for their 
brows. The warrior captain becomes the civil chief of the great 
nation—his immediate compatriots, crown congressional, diplomatic, 
gubernatorial and legislative seats; the subaltern and verriest soldiery 
have a potency at the ballot box, and distance all competition in the 
race for office! Shall not they who have borne the heat and burden 
of the day reap the greater reward? and the arm which was mighty 
to protect and defend in the hour of danger, must it not be guided by 
a heart pure and incurrupt, and earnestly solicitous of the public weal, 
in peace or in war? What higher preparation or fitness for office 
can be required than these? 

“The curtain has fallen upon the first act of American history,” 
said the great statesman, who, but the other day, went down into his 
grave, “and, for the first time, all before me is dark.” With the Mexi- 


is . 1: } ¢ 
ean war the nation entered upon a new career, which was predicted ol 


her, and to which her institutions and position peculiarly inclined—one 
of war and conquest! Shall we essay to lift the curtain form the 


future? 
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The brilliant and unparalleled successes of the field. and the high and 
distinguished honors and emoluments accorded to the warriors and 
soldiers at home, are not likely, soon, to be forgotten. What can 
resist intoxications like these? “The way,’ says Milton— 

“The way found prosperous once, 
Induces best to hope of like success.” 
The way has been opened. How ill-appeased, the appetite for conquest, 
was thought, when the government refrained from disbanding its sol- 
diers abroad. lest their arms should be employed in other service It 
was a wise resolve; for, even then, a scheme had been entertained, for 
overrunning the Sierra Madre, at the invitation, we were told, of its 
inhabitants. Where are these disbanded soldiers and chieftains, who 
have won more glories than the Roman legions in Britain or in Gaul? 
Is it not to expect much, that the peaceful pursuits of life can content 
them soon again? Will not their example be felt upon others, whom 
we have practically taught, that even czvz/ success must be won by the 
sword, aud that it was but a vain boast of the Roman orator after all, 
“‘ Let arms revere the robe, 
The warrior’s laurel 
Yields to it the palm of eloquence.” 


The military spirit of the country has been around, and is rife for 


anything, and woe to the power that shall endeavor to stay it. Ad- 


ministrations will fall to pieces at its blow—statesmen will not dare 
the ostracism of its voice. The cry of war is flattering to our pride 
and our power, and they are either of them equal to that of any other 
nation, ancient or modern. ‘The field before us is boundless, and the 
power that broods over it, grows every day in energy, in resources 
and in magnitude, and will be as resistless, in time, as the whirlwind. 
Armed bands will sally from our ports, as in days of yore from the north- 
ern hive, covertly, often openly, in the service of every power that shall of- 
feremolument and glory. Our sympathies with freedom, everywhere, are 
first the incentive; but there will, in time, be other and Jess honorable in- 
centives. We have a destiny to perform, “a manifest destiny” over all 
Mexico, over South America, over the West Indies and Canada. The 
Sandwich Islands are as necessary to our eastern, as the isles of 
the gulf to our werstern commerce. The gates of the Chinese empire 
must be thrown down by the men from the Sacramento and the Ore- 
gon, and the haughty Japanese tramplers upon the cross be enlight- 
ened in the doctrines of republicanism and the ballot box. The eagle 
of the republic shall poise itself over the field of Waterloo. after trac- 
ng its flight among the gorges of the Himalaya or the Ural moun- 


tains, and a successor of Washington ascend the chair of universal 
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empire! These are the giddy dreams of the day. The martial spiri 
must have its employ. The people stand ready to hail to-morroy 
with shouts and enthusiasm, a collision with the proudest and th. 
mightiest empire upon earth. The valley of the Mississippi alone, 
will arm its half million, of stout woodsmen, hardy hunters, deadly 
rifles, for any field where the cause of liberty and glory shall call, 
Thus is it. 

Have a care how we trifle with this tremendous power, or unduly 
excite it. and let us not cease to admire the foresight of that Spanish 
minister, the Count of Aranda, who said, in 1783, * the federal repub- 
lic is a pigmy in its cradle; she has needed the support of two States, 
powerful like France and Spain, to obtain independence. The day 
will come when she will be a giant—a formidable colossus even in these 
parts. She will forget the services received from those countries, and 
will only think of her own aggrandizement.” 

These reflections, rather too much extended, perhaps, have been in- 
duced by the late attempt upon the island of Cuba, by a party of ad- 
venturers under our flag and embarking from our ports. We ar 
willing, at the outset, to accord, to the leader of the expedition, the 
highest motives of patriotism and honor, and to the hundreds wly 
flocked around his standard many generous, though, perhaps, mis- 
directed impulses and sympathies, without questioning there were 
others, at the same time, moved by the most sordid considerations. 

The signal failure of the enterprise and all the attendant circum- 
stances of it, have been such as to provoke derision rather than admira- 
tion or respect; and the parties having themselves braved the ordeal, 
must be content with that obloquy which the want of success will ever 
inspire. The Abbe Raynal, long ago, laid down the principle with un- 
erring precision: “1 acknowledge that men accustomed to judge of 
things by the event, call great and perilous resolutions heroism or 
madness, according to the good or bad success which attends them.” 
Accordingly, in every part of the Union, denunciation grows pregnant, 
despite the evidences that the cause of the Cuba invaders and patriots 
was a few weeks ago a highly popular one, receiving the sympathies of 
the multitude and attracting, in the highest quarters, the most favor- 
able consideration. 

The movers and instigators are brought before the tribunals of the 
country, for an infraction of its laws, and the statute of 1818 attempted 
to be enforced against them. Now, although it be true, as we think not 
improbable, that this offense does not come within the strict letter of 
the statute, however its spirit be clearly isolated, yet, why were the 
agents of the government so fast asleep, during the many weeks, when 
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it was notorious to the country that an armed expedition was in pro- 


gress? Will it be maintained that the facilities of communication with 
Washington are less than with Cuba—the governor-general of which had 


‘ 


timely notice of every movement, long even before the sailing of the 


| 


expedition ? Why not use the telegraph in arresting the parties, and 


preventing this great infraction. as it is alleged, of our neutral duties ¢ 
The telegraph was not idle at another stage of the business. 

It is difficult to distinguish this case, upon principle, from that of 
the Texan revolution, when men, and arms, and amunition were con- 
tinually being thrown into that country, from our ports, notwithstand- 
ing the loud protests of Mexico, with whom we were at peace, and with 
whom we were bound by all the solemnities of treaty stipulations. The 
Cubans were not in arms— but revolution may begin long before a stand- 
ard is erected or a sword drawn from its scabbard. Contributing 
money, conducting correspondence, are as much overt acts of rebedlion 
or treason as open revolt, and do not distinguish the parties, in the eye 
of the law and government, from those that are actually in the field. 
Were the Cubans so far committed? The evidences are not wanting 
that they were, and that contributions of money and the warmest prot- 
estations of sympathy, and vows of hearty coéperation, did emanate 
from that quarter to encourage and cheer the movement. The rebut- 
ting circumstance is the cold reception which they gave to the men at 
Cardenas. We are bound, in our search after truth, to consider this of 
little weight. They must have been bold and hardy revolutionists, 
indeed—supposing that external aid was indispensable to their eause— 
to regard that which landed in the Creole as at all adequate to the 
exigence. A mere handful—where it it believed ten times the number 
had been expected—and a handful, too, whose movements had long be- 
fore been known to the authorities of the island—who, with extraordi- 
nary vigilance, were thowing armies of disciplined soldiers upon every 
assailable point and scouring the Gulf with their fleets. The landing 
at Cardenas could only have been considered a piece of American 
Quixoticism, of which it seems we are capable when occasion requires. 

It is not clear, at this moment, how far the interference of our gov- 
ernment was in consonance with the letter and spirit of the treaty 
stipulations with Spain, or with the provisions of the act of 1818, in- 
tended to meet these cases. The instructions which were issued to 
the naval commanders dispatched in that quarter, have not been offi- 
cially communicated, and no doubt are misrepresented. That the 
President may have interdicted the sailing of the expedition, is clear, 
and, in a high and liberal interpretation of our duties toward a friend- 
ly and weaker power, may have intercepted it afterward and prevented 
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a hostile landing, ought not, perhaps, to be questioned. Any other 
construction would evidence a sort of Carthagenian faith, and that 
paltering, in a double sense, which would be at war with all international 
comity. The power of the Executive should be coextensive with the 
evil intended to be remedied, Had the expedition landed, we may 
even goa step further, and admit that reinforcements from our country 
might have been cut off—but it is a high and delicate trust and likely 
to be abused. Here the duties of neutrality would have been religious. 
ly observed and accomplished, and any expression of sympathy or in- 
cidental aid, even the slightest, extended toward the captain-gen: ral, 
in preventing or suppressing an intended revolt, or in making captives, 
would be a gross and arbitrary assumption of power, which could be 
tolerated in no administration a single hour. There are no proofs of 
anything like this against the federal authorities, and we are to pre- 
sume they did their duty. 

The United States and Spain have entered into three treaties, viz. 
those of 1795, 1802 and 1819. By the first the parties mutually 
stipulate against their citizens taking commissions from any foreign 
prince or State, with whom the other party shall be at war, to privateer 
upon such other party. This treaty is in restriction of the interna. 
tional rights of the parties, which allowed neutrals to afford aid equally 
to belligerents. In this respect the stipulation must be construed 
strictly. In 1795, the European States were embroiled in wars seem: 
ingly interminable, and any treaties framed must have had direct refer. 
ence to them. There were no wars upon our continent. The Spanish 
colonies had shown no sign of rebellion. Could these have been with- 
in the immediate contemplation of the treaty? It is clear they were 
not within its letter. The treaty cannot be applied to privateers in 
the service of the revolted colonists. These are not “States” and 
“princes.” The terms imply organized sovereignties, and have a sig- 
nificance well defined and understood. It is too late to enter into their 
discussion. The Supreme Court, in the case ‘of Gelston vs. Hoyt (3 
Wheaton, 323), excludes their application to revolutionary governments 
not recognized by our own. 

But if the late expedition against Cuba was not in violation of the 
treaty with Spain, are its projectors punishable under our own laws! 

There are various statutes providing for our neutral obligations. In 
1790, some of the points were embraced. The act of 1794 included 
many particulars. It uses the words of the Spanish treaty, “ foreign 
princes or States,” in whose service only, expeditions against friendly 


powers are made unlawful. Foreigners, arriving in the country in 
armed ships, may enlist their own countrymen without violating the 
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act. Augmenting foreign ships of war in our ports, by adding addi- 
tional guns, is prohibited. Armed expeditions from our ports are un- 
lawful.and the President may use the land and naval forces to arrest, Ke. 

The act of 1794 was limited to two years, it being not thought nee- 
essary to extend it beyond the particular mischief experienced, espe- 
cially as it was not likely to be a popular act, and tended t> increase, 


a | 
} 
i 


unduly, executive power. The European wars still existing, the act 
was,in 1797, prolonged for three years, and, in 1800, made perpetual — 
so slowly did it grow into favor with the legislature. Another act, in 
1797, prohibits citizens, in the service of others, from fitting out pri- 
vateers abroad against friendly powers. Was this changed in 18517, 
and made less general? In 1817, the terms of the act of 1794 are 
enlarged by the introduction of “ colony, district or pe yple.” The col- 
lector is authorized to seize vessels seeking an infraction, and hold them 
until he can communicate with the President of the United States, 
unless such vessels give bond they will not violate the laws. There- 
fore, under this act, as well as by the law of nations, the sailing of pri- 
vate armed vessels was not prohibited.* We naturally ask why the 
statute adopted the enlarging terms “colony, district or people?” It 
is pretended they grew out of the decision in Gelston vs. Hoyt; but 
this decision was not made until the year after, though the subject- 
matter had been under discussion in the State and Federal courts. 
Was it intended to include every possible case, and were the terms 
adopted adequate to that end? We are told, by Wheaton, page 476, 
the object was to reach the case of such unacknowledged States as the 
South American colonies of Spain, which had not been provided for 
in the original law. The British government adopted, the year after, 


in imitation of this statute, but evidently going much further, and to 
provide for similar cases, the words “colony or district assuming the 
powers of a gov rament.’ Therefore. though the late Cuba expedi- 
tion be considered within the intention of the statute, should the Su- 
preme Court adhere to the principles of the Gelston Aecision, “colony, 
district or people” must be interpreted organized existences, having 
institutions and laws, though, as yet, unrecognized, and not mere indi- 
vidual factions or incoherent masses, and the men who fitted out the 
expedition and enlisted under the standard of Lopez, were not in the 


service of any of the parties within the statute. Strictness of inter- 


pretation, in penal matters, might very well go this length. The Eng- 


glish words “assuming the powers,’ &¢., reach the whole case. 


* See the cases under the act of 1794, in a note append d, by the editor, to the 
Statutes at Large of the United States, published, a few years ago, under the 


P itronave of Con rress, 
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Another question, under the act of 1718, is, whether, withia the ler. 
ritory or jurisdiction of the United States, any person Aas begun, or 
set on foot, or provided the means for, any military expedition, or enter- 
prise, to be carried on from thence against any foreign prince or State, 
colony, district, &e.? Legal ingenuity and subtilty may easily be ex- 
ercised here. The military expedition, as such, was not begua in the 
United States, because no organization took place until the parties 
were beyond our jurisdiction; and it was not carried on from the United 
States, for a like reason. There is no law of Congress to prevent 
American citizens from emigrating to any foreign territory, and fron 
there “setting on foot” an armed expedition, or privateering, against a 
nation with whom we are at peace—the statute of 1797 having been 
repealed by that of 1818, which last applies only to privateering 


against our own commerce. The Spanish treaty, referring only to 


“princes or States,” cannot, under the rule of the Supreme Court, 


apply. 

Again, it is xof a violation of international comity for a neutral 
export arms, ammunition and provisions, to the enemies of a belligerent 
friend, except so far as to subject them to confiscation by the nm 
power. Their exportation is not forbid by our laws. Chief Justic 
Marshall admits that an American citizen may, according to the mod- 
ern usage of nations, engage in foreign service without compromising 
the neutrality of his government.* 

Upon the whole, we incline to the opinion, that neither the sixth 
section of the act of 1818, under which General Lopez is indicted, nv 
any other, will be found sufficient, supposing the facts established, to 
produce a eonviction of the parties implicated ; and it will be again in- 
cumbent upon Congress to provide for the new class of cases to which 
our complicated relations with neighboring powers are giving rise. It is 
ever for the interests of justice and sound government, though tempo 
rary mischief accrue, that penal statutes and laws. giving so mucli lat- 
itude to the executive branch of government, and of questioned con- 
stitutionality, to say the least, be interpreted with the utmost strict: 
ness. 

That this, the second unsuccessful attempt upon Cuba within a few 
months, is but the beginning of the end which looks to the acquisition 
of that island, by the United States, can hardly be a subject of debate 
American and Spanish blood kas been shed, and the bitter feelings of 
consequence, engendered upon both sides, will long survive the occasion, 
indulging itself in petty acts of jealousy—in ill-eoncealed hostility— 





*1 Brock R., 486. 
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in crimination and recrimination. Already the islanders ‘loudly boast 
of their heroic onslavght upon the Buena Vista Yank es, and s irch 
their vocabulary for every term of opprobrium and contempt to he ap 


» 


upon their heads. Brayely, it must be admitted, almost chivalrously, 
as they did act, these glorifications are not likely to produce a eet 


tingle upon American ears, unaccustomed to such sounds from others 


1 
tl 
1 
t! 


ian themselves. It is not improbable that our citizens, now or here- 
after in the island, will be subjected to vexatious restrictions, growing 
out of these matters, and that, in the haughtiness of almost unexpected 
triumph, the authorities will be guilty of some infractions upon their 
rights and privileges. The taking of the Georgiana and the Loud, and 
unlawful detention of their crews and passengers, may already have 
furnishe d an instance. In the excited state of | ublie mind, the least 
pretext would pave the way for other invasions of the island, for which, 
in a moment, any rate st of men could be enlisted—and an injury 

to American citizens, however slight, would raise a war ery 
iwhout the nation, which even the government could not resist 

Ss. whe re a qi arrel be ComMeCs, in any ecnse, di i ‘al le. it will not be 


pick one, as the fable of the wolf and the lamb abundantly 


None can ae that. at this moment, there is a well fixed and al- 
rsal®onviction upon the mi inds of our people, that the pos- 
} 


session of Cuba is indispensable to the proper development and seeuri- 


tyof the country. We state the fact, without entering into the reasons 
f it or justifying it, that such a conviction exists. Call it the lust of 
dominion—the restlesness of democracy—the passion for land and 
gold, or the desire to render our interior impregna!le by commanding 
the keys of the gulf—the possession of Cuba is still an American sen- 
timent, not to be sure a late, but a growing avd strengthening, one. 
We trust, for the honor of humanity and the faith of treaties, it will 
lead us into nothing for which our history shall 

The path before us, in a state of things like this, is plain. There 

» honorable means of achieving our purpose, and, if these fail, the 

rpose itse = becomes dishonorable. Let us n gz tiate with the Cabi- 
net of Madrid, as we did with that of Versailles. Perchance the dangers 
which environ the island from zzithin and from without—and those 


rmed must not be underrated, if what is said about the restlesness and 
revolutionary — of the creoles requiring such armies and surveil- 
lance to keep them down be true (and the history of Cuba seems to make 
it probable), nor must the latter be from the considerations we have 
adverted to, and from the chances of unlawful invasion, or ultimate 


open and direct hostilities—will induce the home government to en- 
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tertain propositions of purchase. A liberal figure would undoubtedly 
be named by our countrymen. Spanish pride, to be sure, would he 
opposed (and this, we know, is without limit), and, to some extent 
considering the revenues of the island, Spanish interest; but when 
that government shall have duly reflected how she has lost the whole 
of her American possessions but this, in most cases without any 
equivalent—how difficult the possession of colonies becomes noy, 
even to the strongest maritime powers—how contrary to the spirit 
of the age, and likely to fall into pieces, is all government exercised 
over distant possessions, growing rich and powerful—how every other 
nation has been bound to yield to the times, while even the policy 
itself, of large colonial possessions, is being daily drawn sensibly into 
question, by those who claim the largest of such possessions—how 
impossible, in fine, it would be to retain Cuba, in the event of a genera 
war——it seems, to us, a wise statesman might put off, like Bonaparte, 
all idle pride and close in, at once, with any terms that shall appear, 
in every respect, fair and just. Such terms would, undoubtedly, be 
offered. Should these negotiations fail, honor and the preservation of 
national faith demand, that we give no countenance to any movements 
hostile to the cause of Spain. 

The records of diplomacy abound with complaints of te violation of 
neutral duties, by the extension of sympathy or succor, of one sort 
or another, to one or more of the belligerent parties. Perhaps there 
are no more difficult and arduous duties than those involved in a con- 
scientious neutrality, and none in whose performance more sleepless 
vigilance of government is required. We have had discussions of this 
kind with Mexico, with England, with Spain and with France, and 
they are never likely to cease until the sympathies and interests of 
individuals shall have lost their controlling power. 

The remark is often ventured, that Great Britain and the other 
powers of the world will not look on, tranquilly, upon the continual 
accessions of territery and sovereignty, made or in prospect, by our 
country. We have already had a protest in the case of Texas end, 
what is equivalent, in that of Cuba; and were once indignant with 
Mr. Guizot’s “ Balance of Power” declarations. This balance power, 
it is pretended, is an exploded dogma of past times and not again to be 
revived. We delude ourselves in this. The European States are as 
little disposed as ever, to suffer the undue and colossal aggrandizement 
of any power, upon principles as nearly akin to that of self-defense in 


individuals as any principles can be. The world has had enough of 


the universal domain of the Czesars and the Bonapartes; and our own 
position and necessities, as one of the great family of nations, will 
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transform us, in time, into as great sticklers for the European doctrine 
as either France or England now are* 

Though it be true, that each nation is a sovereign, acknowledging 
no arbiter or judge, “an apprehension of the possible consequences of 
the undue aggrandizement of any one nation upon the independence 
and safety of others, has induced the States of modern Europe to ob- 
serve, with systematic vigilance, every material disturbance in the 
equilibrium of their respective forces.” Great dangers, no doubt. grow 
out of the enforcement of these principles of intervention, as their 
whole history evinces. We will advert to a few of the most noted in- 
stances upon record of such interventions: The confederated wars in 
reduction of the pretensions of Spain and the House of Austria, under 
Charles V and his successors: the protection, by the great Catholie 
ud Protestant powers, given to their adherents in the struggles of the 
Reformation in Germany; the alliance of the Protestant States of 
Europe, with the House of Austria, against Louis XIV, after the 
treaty of Westphalia, and the interference, of all these parties, in the 
revolutionary movements of England, under the Stuarts ; the coalitions 
against France, after her revolution of 1789, giving rise to the Holy 
Alliance, and the treaty of Azw la Chapelle, which settled the princi- 
ples of intervention between the contracting powers; the position Of 


Austria, Russia and Prussia. in the Neapolitan revolution of 1820. 


the congress of Verona in 1822, and the armed interference of France, 


under Austrian, Russian and Prussian countenance, in the affairs of 
Spain and the overthrow of the Cortes; the interference of the allied 
powers in the contest between Spain and lier colonies, protested against 
by the United States and by Great Britain, in 1823 (President Mon- 
re maintained, “it was impossible the allied powers should extend 
their political system to any portion of these continents, without en- 
langering the peace and happiness of the United States”); the mili- 
tary aid extended by England to the regency of Portugal, against the 
wrees of the Pretender; the treaty for the pacification of Greece, in 
S27, between France, England and Russia, and the enforced suspen- 
ion of hostilities by the allied squadrons; the interference of the five 
powers, in 1839-40, in the affairs of the Ottoman empire, as also 
in those of Belgium several years before. There are, also, numerous 
interferences, by virtue of treaty compacts, ete., which will readily 
suggest themselves, and among the chief of which are those relating 
) the suecession of the Spanish and Portuguese crowns, ete. 

*See our notice, in Vol. vii, Commercial Review, of a pamphlet by Mr. Tres- 


cott, of Charleston, upon American Diplomatic Policy. 
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In the remarks we have been making, it has not been thought worth 
while, to consider the opposition, which it is intimated, on the strength 
of Mr. Bulwer’s letter, Great Britian will make to the cession of the 
island of Cuba. Probably, she will be irritated, and use language of 
high and courtly displeasure. Such could have no effect, and must 
soon soften down that government, even if she had the right with her— 
being hardly silly enough to go to war upon such a pretense. In the 
end, her acquiescence may be counted on, reluctant thoughit be. Ad. 
mitting the existence of her mortgages, and her secret treaty (it is 4 
mistake to say our government does not recognize, and even enter 


into, secret treaties *), an equitable spirit upon our part will satisfy 
them all. ‘The matter is plainly open for negotiation, and will, most 


’ 


likely, enter into the next presidential canvass. The beginning of the 
end is now. 

There are those who will take higher ground, and deny that th 
rights or protests of any foreign government could be recognized or 
heard, in plain contravention of the doctrines so solemnly laid down 
by the administration of Mr. Monroe as constituting our American 
system. Whatever virtue there may have been in such a position. it 
cannot be questioned the late Nicaragua treaty seriously undermines 
if it does not destroy itt We are far from condemning the treaty 
on that account The Monroe doctrine, without doubt, has been 
stretched far beyond its original intention, and refined to a degree which 
is altogether untenable. It sets up pretensions as exclusive as that 
China or the empire of Japan, and, if admitted, in defiance of the in- 
terests of all European powers, would, by a parity of reasoning, ex- 
clude us forever from all transatlantic, European, or Asiatic influence 
The rule should work both ways, and in the growth of a great power 





* Vid. Com. Review, Vol. vii, 474; Pitkins’s U. 8., p. 21, ete. 

+ The Monroe doctrine has thus been classified : 

“Ist, That there must be no further colonization, on either of the American 
continents, by any European power ; and, 

‘«2d, That there must be no interference, by European powers, with the ind 
pendent States in this hemisphere ; because, 

“3d, Such interference, politically, or ctherw’se was dangerous to our own 
independence and the welfare and union of the States, and fatal to their domes 
tic and internal policy.” 

In the Nicaragua treaty, “the United States agree that England shall becom 
shareholders in this isthmus route, and all other routes leading over the conti 
nents from ocean to ocean. This is the first abandonment of the doctr 
because it virtually recognizes a cla m upon the part of our transatlantic al! 

a portion of the territory coequal with ourselves, and that right is secured t 
other sections of Central America, through which the contracting parties may 
wish to extend improvements.” 

‘‘The mere fact that any treaty is necessary with Great Britain, touching the 
Nicaragua route, is sufficient to show that we have surrendered something.” 
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like ours, whose mission it is difficult to cireumscribe, must in its 
remote results, develop as much mischief as present benefit. We pre- 
fer its abandonment, as fraught with little, if any danger, and the 
adoption of the higher and more liberal policy, that each of the great 
family of civilized nations, when not limited by treaties, has equal right 
and influence in the affairs of all the others, and exclusive right only 


jn its own. 


ART. VIIL.— PROTECTION OF THE LOW LANDS OF THE MINSISSIPPIL—No. % 


In a communication to the last number of the Commercial Review, I ap- 
plied the principles laid down by Dubuat, in his work on hydro-dynamics, 


to the question of ‘‘cut-offs” in the Mississippi.* Having taken up the sub- 
ject, I have thought it worth while to continue the investigation, and to ap- 
ply the formula of Dubuat to various phenomena of the Mississippi—partic- 
ularly to those which have the most immediate interest in connection with 
the various schemes proposed for relieving the river from a portion of ite 
flood waters. 

My attention has been more particularly drawn to this subject from read- 
ing the interesting pamphlet of Professor Riddell on these subjects, and I 
have thought that it would be interesting and useful to extend the investi- 
gations somewhat further than he has done, and to apply to them the rigor- 
ous formula of Dubuat. 

The subject is an extensive one, and I have only been able to spare the 
time to give it a superficial study; but, as the data we have to base our con- 
clusions upon are very imperfect, it would be a waste of time to make them 
the basis of very extensive and nice computations. I believe that the vari- 
ous phenomena of the Mississippi can be subjected to accurate calculation 
with almost the same nicety as the running of water in a pipe, were the 
requisite data obtained. Such data can only be acquired by a long series 
of observations. They should be carried on by observers stationed at dif- 
ferent points from the mouth to the northern limits of the State, at least, 
and should be extended through several years. In addition to this, some 
knowledge of the river, up as far as the mouth of the Ohio, is necessary, and 
all the principal tributaries should be studied, so as to ascertain the periods 
and durations of their floods, the effect which each, individually, produces 
upon the elevation of the main stream, the character of the sediment which 


each brings down, &c.T 





* Your printer erred twice in that article, in the name “ Raccourci cut-off,” page 95. 

+ 1 think proper to mention, in this place, that, in 1838, an accurate and scientific survey of 
the lower portion of the river, from Fort Jackson down, was made, under direction of Captain 
Talcott, at that time superintending the works of improvement at the mouth of the river; and 
that this survey embraced every thing that science could require. The velocity at the surface, 
mid«lepth and bottom, were measured, in the middle of the river, and on cach side, at a quarter 
of the width from the banks, the section accurately measured, the discharge measured, the law 


12 VOL. I. 
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When a mass of data like this is collected, a safe theory of the Missis. 
sippi river can be formed, and not before. With such data as we haye, we 
can only obtain approximate results and form general conclusions. In the 
following calculations, I have carried the investigation as far, I think, as + 
is profitable to do. I have investigated the following points: 


1. How much ought the surface of the river to have been lowered at Carro}}. 
ton by the Bonnet Carre crevasse, assuming the discharge of that crevasse at 
37,500 cubic feet per second, as estimated by Professor Riddell? 

2. How much ought the surface of the river at Carrollton to be lowered by q 
waste wier, at Bonnet Carré, capable of discharging (according to his estimat 
120,000 cubic feet per second ? 

3. How much ought the surface of lake Pontchartrain to be raised by being 
made the recipient of the latter volume of water? 

4. What will be the ultimate effect, on the bed of the river, of dischargir g, by 
Waste wiers or other lateral outlets, so large a volume of water? ; 

5. What is the effect of the levee system on the bed of the river? Does jt 


cause it to rise, or does it, on the coutrary, have the opposite effect? 

The method of Dubuat for determining the change in elevation of 
the surface of a river, from increasing or diminishing its waters, is — 
knowing the width and depth (assimilated to a rectangle) of a river dis. 
charging a known volume of water—to calculate what that depth must by 
(the bottom, of course, remaining unchanged), should that volume of water 


be increased or diminished a certain quantity. The difference between the 
original and calculated depths will be the amount that the surface of the 
river will be raised or lowered. 

In making the calculation, I take the data of Professor Riddell, because 
I find them to be pretty consistent with theory, and in order that the results 
may be compared with his. They are as follows: 


D = 600,000 cubic feet per second, the mean high water discharge. 
= mean radius, a hydraulic mean depth (to be calculated). 

6 =the denominator of the fraction expressing the declivity, which, if the 
river surface at Carrollton is 15’ above tide, and 110 miles fromthe mouth 
is 38720. 

l= width of river, or 2,350 feet. 

k = the rectangular depth, assumed by Professor Riddell,in his pamphlet, at 
75 feet ; but, as he has since stated it to me, 78 feet. 


Now, as this latter element is to be the standard of comparison, by which 
the calculated elevation or depression of the river is to be ascertained, and 
as the observations have been too cursory to fix all the data with positive 
accuracy, it becomes necessary, before entering into further calculation, to 


of deposit of sediment investigated, and some very curious results obtained on this subject. Sep 
arate charts were made of each of the passes, and the soundings given with the utmost accuracy 
These results are of the highest value, and now possess a peculiar interest; but they are, at prs 
ent, utter y unknown. Nothing, save a brief general report of Captain Talcott, and a small 
general ciurt, the reduction of a reduction, were ever published. The details are contain i, 
principally, in the reports of the assistant engineers, and have never seen the light. The whole, 
it is presumed, can be obtained from the Topographical Bureau at Washington. 
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subject this assumed depth to the theory, and make it consistent with the 


other data. 
The formula of Dubuat is (modified so as to be expressed in English feet): 


D 


i, -—0.0288)( on 0.366) 





A= 


lh ‘id - alemanes 
in which r,the mean radius = i-th and .f B=,/ o—L.*,/0+1.6. 


The above equation can only be solved by substitution and approxima- 
tion; and, after many trials, I find 479.10’, which will therefore be con- 
sidered the original rectangular depth of the river. 

Assuming, now, D= 562,500 cubic feet per second, which supposes 
87,500 cubic feet to be thrown off, as Professor Riddell estimates, by the 
Bonnet Carre crevasse, the value of 2 must be calculated for this reduced 
discharge. This, as before, can only be done by supposition and subsfitu- 
tion, and, as every change in the assumed value of / involves a correspond- 
ing change in the value of 6, or the declivity, the operation is extremely 
laborious. 

After many trials, I find 78.05 fect to satisfy, pretty nearly, the equation, 
and this, therefore, is the new depth of the river, and the difference between 
this and 79.10 feet, or 1.05 ft., is the depression of surface produced at 
Carrollton by the crevasse, supposing it to discharge only the quantity of 
water estimated by Professor Riddell. 

The Professor calculates this depression at 1.40’, but he does not profess 
to use a rigorous formula, and he afterward states, that the depression at 
Carrollton and New Orleans may be considered as “about one fuot,” which 
is almost precisely what I have calculated. 

A similar operation will determine the depression of surface, on the sup- 
position that 120,000 cubic feet per second are thrown off by a waste wier, 
and the depression thus determined is 3.40 feet. 

I believe these determinations are as rigorous as analysis can make them, 
with the imperfect data we possess. No account is taken, indeed, of the 
effect of the bends of the river on the velocity, but there is but one consid- 
erable bend below New Orleans, and, as the retarding effect is pretty nearly 
the same for the full and diminished discharge, the errors of the formula, 
arising from that source, will nearly neutralize each other. 

The third point to be treated is the elevation of lake Pontchartrain, by 
throwing into it, through a waste wier, a volume of 120,000 cubic feet of water 
per second. There is, at the outset, an evident inconsistency between the 
facts observed during the past winter and Professor Riddell’s calculations. 
According to him, 119,370 cubic feet of water, thrown into the lake, will 
only raise its lower end 2.4 inches; and he estimates, at the same time, that 
only about one-third of this quantity, or 37,250 cubie feet per second, has 
actually been thrown into it, which should, of course, have raised it still 
less. So small an elevation would scarcely have been observed; yet it is 
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an indisputable fact, that the lake has been constantly, since the occurrenes 
of the crevasse, much above its ordinary level. 

It is to be regretted that no accurate registers, of the level of the lake jy 
former years, exist, by which to make a comparison. Sergeant Bosworth, 
who has been stationed at Fort Pike for a number of years, thinks that the 
lake has been eighteen inches to two feet higher, during the last, than dur 
ing previous winters, and he states that this estimate is confirmed by others, 
I think this is too high an estimate; that it is rather taken from ‘astine 
tions of extreme differences than a fair mean. Captain Hiern, of the Ora 
gon, thinks the average increased height might be stated at one foot, and] 
think this is a fall allowance. I endeavored to have some measurements 
made at Fort Pike, by which to determine the point, but the lake has been 
so constantly high, lately, through the effect of continued easterly winds, 
that the old water marks have been inaccessible. 

I have calculated the elevation of the lake required, in order to throvw 
off, through the Rigolets and Chef Menteur passes, a volume of 120,00) 
cubic feet per second; or, what is the same thing, to maintain a velocity 
through these passes of 1.283 ft. per second. This I do by finding the 
value of 6, or the slope which will satisfy Dubuat’s formula for the velocity: 


, 


28 


V=1.283 ft =(./ 7—0.0288)( —0.0366), 


taking the areas of the passes as estimated by Professor Riddell. 

I find, by this computation, 63 inches to be the required elevation. | 
should mention, however, that, in this, I have taken the length of the Rigo- 
lets at nine miles, instead of six miles, as assumed by Professor Riddell. 
By a map in my office, made by the topographical engineers, this pass is 
over nine miles long. Latourette’s map makes it about the same, and, 
lastly, Captain Hiern, of the Oregon, estimates it at nine miles. 

This elevation of 63 inches is hardly sufficient to account for the observed 
elevation of the lake, but it is likely that this is not all the fall that is actu- 
ally necessary. You are aware that the lake becomes contracted between 
Point aux Herbes and the northern shore, at a distance of about six miles 
from the commencement of the Rigolets pass, to a width of only three miles: 
and that, between the Point aux Herbes and the entrance of the Rigolets, an 
extensive shoal, having but six feet of water upon it, is located. _ It is likely, 
therefore, that a considerable fall is necessary between “ Point aux Herbes” 
and the entrance of the Rigolets. There are no sufficient data upon which 
to attempt a calculation. In addition to the above, Professor Riddell! has 
valculated that a fall of nine-tenths of an inch is necessary in the lake itself. 
Taking all these together, it is likely that we can account for an elevation 
of nine or ten inches, and, perltaps, one foot, in the present level of the 
lake ; and Lam inclined to thitk that this is about the true mean increased 
elevation during the past winter. But, to get as much as that, we must be 
lieve that near 120,000 eubie feet, per second, of water, have been thrown 
into the lake, instead of 37,500. It is difficult to estimate the real quantity 
of water which hgs escaped from the river. It is stated that the river + 
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been two feet lower at New Orleans than it was last year. To produce this 
reduction, I find that it would be necessary to throw off 75,000 cubic feet 
of water per second; and if, as stated, the river has been higher above than 
it was last year, a still greater quantity must have been thrown off— per- 
haps as much as the quantity I have taken as the basis of calculation, viz.: 
120,000 cubie feet. 

The elevation of the lake is not, however, a matter of such vital impor- 
tance, so long as it is not permitted to exceed ten inches or one foot (though 
we have known it, in i¢s natural state, to overflow the rear of New Orleans, 
from high and long-continued south-easterly winds), as the probable effects, 
on the bed of the river, likely to be produced by throwing off, through waste 
wiers, a portion of its waters. It is this point which I shall now con- 
sider. 

I have shown that the throwing off of 120,000 cubie feet of water per 
second, would reduce the surface level of the river at Carrollton 3.4 feet. 
This would be the jirst and immediate result, supposing the bed to remain 
unchanged. But this result will be accompanied with a reduction of Veloc- 
ity from 3.227 feet per second to 2.70 feet per second. 

Now, it is pretty well established, that certain relations exist between the 
configuration of the bed of a stream and the velocity of its current. This 
relation is the most clearly discernible, and capable of being subjected to 
calculation, in rivers (like the lower Mississippi) whose beds have been 
formed of materials brought down by their own currents; in other words, 
which have made and shaped their own beds. 

I find this principle laid down in the work of Frisi “On Rivers and Tor- 
rents,” which was placed in my hands by W. 8. Campbell. He quotes and 
confirms the rules established by another engineer, Guglielmini, which are, 
that “the greater the quantity of water a river carries, the less will be is 
full,” and “the greater the force of the stream the less will be the slope of 
its bed.” And, again, “the slope of the bottom in rivers will diminish in 
the same proportion in which the body of water is increased,” and vice versa. 
These rules have their explanation in the facts, that the beds of rivers, of 
the character above mentioned, are capable of resisting, unchanged, only : 
certain velocity of current; and, on the other hand, that the sedimentary 
matter, contained in the river water, requires a certain degree of velocity to 
keep it in suspension. From the counteracting tendencies of the above two 
causes, a mean becomes established, at which the current ceases to deposit 
its sediment, and the bottom ceases to be abraded; in other words, the bot- 
tom becomes permanent. But if, from any cause, such as throwing off a 
portion of the water through a water wier, the velocity of the current is 
diminished, it is no longer able to maintain its sediment in suspension, but 


will continue to deposit in its bed, until, through the elevation of the bed, 
its velocity again becomes, what it was before it was disturbed, sufficient to 


maintain its sediment in permanent suspension. 

Now, it is a well-established principle in hydro-dynamies, that the less 
the volume of water the greater the surface slope required, in order to 
maintain a given velocity. Paradoxical as it may appear, then, it is a cer- 
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tain result of the foregoing principles, that the more water we throw off by 
waste wiers, after we have passed that limit at which the velocity is just suffi- 
cient to keep the bed clear, the higher will the surface ultimately become. 
What that limit is, I do not pretend to decide. If we assume that the 
present velocity is necessary for that purpose, and that any diminution will 
cause a deposit in the bottom, then we cannot throw off a single cubic foot 
of the water, now necessary to maintain this velocity, without causing an 
ultimate rise both in the bed and surface. The fact of this rise and its 
amount, is as capable of rigid demonstration as any problem in mathe 
matics. 

Taking the data of Professor Riddell, I find 3.227 feet per second to be 
the velocity due to a discharge of 600,000 feet per second and a fall of fif 
teen feet from Carrollton to the sea. Throwing off 37,500 cubic feet, through 
a waste wier, would reduce the velocity to 3.066 feet per second, and, the 
first velocity being supposed necessary to prevent deposit, the bed and sur- 
face must rise until the original velocity of 3.227 feet is restored. From 
the formula, 


8. 
V=3.227 feet =( J 70.0288) ‘ 0.0866), 
it will be found, that the fall from Carro'lton to the Balize must be 15.75 
feet, and that the rectangular mean depth must be reduced to 74.17 fect, in 
order to reacquire this velocity with the diminished discharge; or, in other 
words, the surface of the river will ultimately rise, at Carrollton, 9 inches, 
and the bed 5.78 feet. 

Making the same calculation for a reduction of 120,000 feet per second, 
in the discharge, and it will give an ultimate increased elevation of surface, 
at Carrollton, of 2 feet 9 inches, and an elevation of bed of 18 feet 6 inches. 
(In these calculations, the mean width, 2,350 feet, is supposed constant.) 

It is necessary to observe, that the above results arise from the supposi- 
tion that the several volumes of 37,500 and 120,000 cubic feet per second, 
are thrown off from the original 600,000 cubic feet, assumed to be the nat- 
ural high-water discharge of the river, and necessary in order to keep the 
bottom permanent. If, however, observation should show that the floods of 
the river are yearly increasing, and that more than the above volume, nec- 
essary to maintain the velocity of the regimen, comes down, then all the 
surplus may be thrown off through a waste wier, without any tendency to 
raise the bed; on the contrary, the evils of too high a velocity, such as the 
rapid abrasion of the banks, will be thus avoided. This is a matter for 
future observation. Nor is the above quantity of 600,000 cubic feet per 
second taken as absolute: it is assumed as the basis of calculation for 
want of a better. Prolonged observation must show the exact volume and 
velocity necessary for the maintenance of the regimen of the river. Any 
reduction of this ascertained volume, by lateral discharges, must, ultimate 
ly, raise the bed and surface of the river; but the surplus may be thrown 
off with safety and with beneficial effects. 

The increased elevation of the surface of a river, by diminishing its 
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volume, paradoxical as it may appear, is not unconfirmed by observation. 


I had, somewhat to my own surprise, arrived at these results, by an applica- 
tion of well-established principles to the facts of the case; but my atten- 
tion has since been directed, by Mr. Campbell, to several instances men- 
tioned by the Italian engineer, Frisi, of such effects being actually produced 
from such causes. 

The division of the Rhine into several branches, near its mouth—said to 
have been commenced by the Romans—is said to have caused a constant 
rising in the beds of these diminished branches. A waste wier, proposed 
to relieve the lock from its surplus waters, was opposed by the engineer, 
Gennete, on the ground that it could have no good effect. 

Two relieving sluices, made in the Celone, are said to have caused the 
filling up and loss of the principal trunk of that river; and it is likewise 
said, that the lateral discharges, made in the Adige, have only produced a 
heightening of the bed, and thereby rendered the floods more dangerous, 

The results I have given being, as they are, rigid deductions from well- 
estwlished principles governing the phenomena of rivers, and confirmed by 
experience, we cannot be too cautious about throwing off the waters of the 
Mississippi, through lateral outlets, or tampering with it in any way. That 
a certain amount of water might be thrown off, in extreme stages, with 
safety and beneficial results, appears probable; but it is extremely doubt- 
ful whether a waste wier, into lake Pontchartrain, could be kept upen. As 
the river commences falling, the velocity in the outlet will be checked and 
a deposit will form. This, during the summer and autumn, will become 
covered with a dense growth of reeds, grass, &c., which would still further 
obstruct the discharge of the next year; so that, in a few years, there 
would be no other result of the heavy expenditure of making this outlet, 
thana strip of high land from the river to the lake. 

I have but few words to say on the subject of levees. If the resilts I 
have given in this paper are correct, then the levee system, instead of fa- 
voring, as is alleged, the tendency of the bed of the river to rise, has pre- 
cisely the reverse effect. By confining the waters within their limits, they 
increase the velocity and abrading power of the current, causing a deepen- 
ing, rather than an elevation, of the bed. This velocity may become too 
great for convenience, causing a rapid destruction of the banks; but the 
tendency to prevent the elevation of the bed is not the less true. It may 
safely be affirmed, therefore, that the bed of the river is now lower than it 
would have been, had no levees been made. 

If, as is probable, all schemes for relieving the river from its surplus wa- 
ters, by lateral discharges, fail, then levees must remain, as they are now, 
our only safeguard. The great difficulty now is, that the levees are entirely 
inadequate to their object. A study of the levee system in Yolland, where 
much greater heights of water, and even the waves of the ocean, are to be 
contended with, would give Louisianians some light as to what a safe levee 
should be. 

The levees should be much wider and higher than they now are. The 
carriage road, instead of being along side, might be on their tops, which 
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would keep them always compact and the road itself dry. When the Le 


is curving, the levee should be so far removed from the river as to be bey: 


all possibility of danger. 

An efficient system of control and management should be established, so 
that the welfare of a whole community should not be hazarded by the neg- 
ligence of an individual. With such a levee system, I think the crevasses 
we hear of in almost every day’s paper—so destructive to property, and 
likely to be so permenently injurious to Louisiana, should they not be here- 
after prevented—need not occur. I am yours, very respectfully, &e., 

J. G. Barnanp, 
Brey. Maj. Engineers. 


ART, IX.—SLAVERY. 
MR. CALHOUN’S LETTER TO MR. KING. 


BRITISH MOVEMENTS IN TEXAS; HER EMANCIPATION SCHEMES AND THEIR FAIL 
URE; HER POLICY IN REGARD TO SLAVERY. 


[ Tus celebrated letter of the great American statesman, now passed from the 
scene of action, has been universally admired, as presenting one of the most 
powerful and irresistible arguments against the emancipation and abolition 
movements of the age. Its publication, six years ago, produced a sensation in 
Europe, as well as in ourown country, Which can never be forgotten. Yielding 
to the solicitations of many of our subscribers, and in the conviction we could 
do better service to the cause of the South, we publish in our pages this letter, 
copies of which having become very rare among us.—Eb. ] 

DepartMENT oF State, Washington, August 12, 1844. 

Str—I have laid your dispatch, No. 1, before the President, who in- 
structs me to make known to you that he has read it with pleasure, espe- 
cially the portion which relates to your cordial reception by the king, and 
his assurance of friendly feelings toward the United States. The Presi- 
dent, in particular, highly appreciates the declaration of the king, that, in 
no event, would any steps be taken by his government in the slightest de- 
gree hostile, or which would give to the United States just cause of com- 
plaint. It was the more gratifying from the fact, that our previous inform- 
ation was calculated to make the impression, that the government of France 
was prepared to unite with Great Britain in a joint protest against the an- 
nexation of Texas, and a joint effort to induce her government to withdraw 
her proposition to annex, on condition that Mexico should be made to ac- 
knowledge her independence. He is happy to infer from your dispatch, 
that the information, as far as it relates to France, is, in all probability, 
without foundation. You did not go further than you ought in assuring 
the king, that the object of annexation would be pursued with unabated 
vigor, and in giving your opinion, that a decided majority of the American 
people were in its favor, and that it would certainly be annexed at no dis- 
tant day. I feel confident that your anticipation will be fully realized at 
no distant period. Every day will tend to weaken that combination of po- 
litical eauses which led to the opposition of the measure, and to strengthen 
the conviction that it was not only expedient, but just and necessary. 
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You were right in making the distinction between the interest of France 
and England, in reference to Texas—or rather, I would say, the apparent 
interests of the two countries. France cannot possibly have any other 
than commercial interest in desiring to see her pre serve her separate inde- 
pendence; while it is certain that England looks beyond to political in- 
terests, to which she apparently attaches much importance. But, in our 
opinion, the enterest of both against the measure is more apparent than 
real; and that neither France, England, nor even Mexico herself, has any 
in Opposition to it, when the subject is fairly viewed and eonsidered in 
its whole extent and in all its bearings. Thus viewed and considered, and 
assuming that peace, the extension of commerce, and security, arp objects 
of primary policy with them, it may, as it seems to me, be readily shown, 
that the policy on the part of those powers which would acquiesce in a 
measure so strongly desired by both the United States and Texas, for their 
mutual welfare and safety, as the annexation of the latter to the former, 
would be far more promotive of these great objects than that which would 
attempt to resist it. 

It is impossible to cast a look at the map of the United States and Texas, 
and to note the’long, artificial, and inconvenient line which divides them, 
and then to take into consideration the extraordinary increase of popula- 
tion and growth of the former, and the source from which the latter must 
derive its inhabitants, institutions and laws, without coming to the conclu- 
sion that it is their destiny to be united, and, of course, that annexation is 
merely a question of time and mode. Thus regarded, the question to be 
decided would seem to be, whether it would not be better to permit it to be 
done now, with the mutual consent of both parties, and the acquiescence 
of these powers, than to attempt to resist and defeat it. If the former 
course be adopted, the certain fruits would be the preservation of peace, 
great extension of commerce by the rapid settlement and improvement of 
Texas, and increased security, especially to Mexico. The last, in reference 
to Mexico, may be doubted; but I hold it not less clear than the other two. 

It would be a great mistake to suppose that this government has any 
hostile feelings toward Mexico, or any disposition to aggrandize itself at 
her expense. The fact is the very reverse. 

It wishes her well, and desires to see her settled down in peace and secu- 
rity; and is prepared, in the event of the annexation of Texas, if not forced 
into conflict with her, to propose to settle with her the question of bounda- 
ry, and all others growing out of the annexation, on the most liberal terms. 
Nature herself has clearly marked the boundary between her and Texas 
by natural limits too strong to be mistaken. There are few countries 
whose limits are so distinctly marked; and it would be our desire, if Texas 
should be united to us, to see them firmly established, as the most certain 
means of establishing permanent peace between the two countries, and 
strengthening and cementing their friendship. Such would be the certain 
consequence of permitting the annexation to take place now, with the ac- 
quiescence of Mexico; but very different would be the case if it should be 
attempted to resist and defeat it, whether the attempt should be successful 
for the present or not. Any attempt of the kind would, not improbably, 
lead to a conflict between us and Mexico, and involve consequences, in re- 
ference to her and the general peace, long to be deplored on all sides, and 
dificult to be repaired. But should that not be the case, and the interfer- 
ence of another power defeat the annexation for the present, without the 
interruption of peace, it would but postpone the conflict, and render it more 
fierce and bloody whenever it might occur. Its defeat would be attributed 
to enmity and ambition on the part of that power by whose interference it 
was occasioned, and excite deep jealousy and resentment on the part of our 
people, who would be ready to seize the first favorable opportunity to effect 
by force, what was prevented from being done peaceably by mutual con- 
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sent. It is not difficult to see how greatly such a conflict, come when it 
might, would endanger the general peace, and how much Mexico might be 
the loser by it. f 

In the mean time, the condition of Texas would be rendered uncertain, 
her settlement and prosperity in consequence retarded, and her commerce 
crippled, while the general peace would be rendered much more insecure, 
It could not but greatly affect us. If the annexation of Texas should be 
permitted to take place peaceably now (as it would, without the interfer- 
ence of other powers), the energies of our people would, for a long time to 
come, be directed to the peaceable pursuits of redeeming, and bringing 
within the pale of cultivation, improvements and civilization, that large 
portion of the continent lying between Mexico on one side, and the British 
possessions on the other, which is now, with little exception, a wilderness 
with a sparse population, consisting, for the most part, of wandering Indian 
tribes. 

It is our destiny to occupy that vast region; to intersect it with roads 
and canals; to fill it with cities, towns, villages and farms; to extend over 
it our religion, customs, constitution and laws; and to present it as a 
peaceful and splendid addition to the domains of commerce and civiliza- 
tion. It is our policy to increase, by growing and spreading out anto un- 
occupied regions, assimilating all we incorporate: in a word, to increase 
by accretion, and not, through conquest, by the addition of masses held to- 
gether by the cohesion of force. No system can be more unsuited to the 
latter process, or better adapted to the former, than our admirable fed- 
eral system. If it should not be resisted in its course, it will probably ful- 
fill its destiny without disturbing our neighbors, ox»putting in jeopardy the 
general peso: but if it be opposed by foreign interference, a new direc- 
tion would be given to our energy, much less favorable to harmony with 
our neighbors, and to the general peace of the world. 

The change would be undesirable to us, and much less in accordance 
with what I have assumed to be primary objects of policy on the part of 
France, England and Mexico. 

But, to descend to particulars: it is certain that while England, like 
France, desires the A sce std of Texas, with the view to commercial 
connections ; it is not less so, that one of the leading motives of England 
for desiring it, is the hope that, through her diplomacy and influence, ne- 
gro slavery may be abolished there, and ultimately, by consequence, in the 
United States, and throughout the whole of this continent. That its ulti- 
mate abolition throughout the entire continent is an object ardently desired 
by her, we have decisive proof in the declaration of the Earl of Aberdeen 
delivered to this department, and of which you will find a copy among the 
documents transmitted to Congress with the Texan treaty. Phat she de- 
sires its abolition in Texas, and has used her influence and diplomacy to 
effect it there, the same document, with the correspondence of this depart- 
ment with Mr. Pakenham, also to be found among the documents, fur- 
nishes proof not less conclusive. That one of the objects of abolishing it 
there, is to facilitate its abolition in the United States, and throughout the 
continent, is manifest from the declaration of the abolition party and socie- 
ties, both in this country and in England. In fact, there is good reason to 
believe that the scheme of abolishing it in Texas, with the view to its aboli- 
tion in the United States and over the continent, originated with the prom- 
inent members of the party in the United States; and was first broached 
ry them in the (so called) World’s Convention, held in London in the year 
1840, and through its agency brought to the notice of the British govern- 
ment. 

Now, I hold, not only that France can have no interest in the consum- 
mation of this grand scheme, which England hopes to accomplish through 
Texas, if she can defeat the annexation; but that her interest, and those 
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of all the continental powers of Europe, are directly and deeply opposed 
to it. 

It is too late in the day to contend that humanity or philanthropy is the 
great object of the policy of England in attempting to abolish African slav- 
ery on this continent. I do not question but humanity may have been one 
of her leading motives for the abolition of the African slave trade, and that 
it may have had a considerable influence in abolishing slavery in her West 
India possessions—aided, indeed, by the falacious calculation that the labor 
of the negroes would be at least as profitable, if not more so, in conse- 
quence of the measure. She acted on the principle that tropical products 
can be produced cle wer by free African labor and East India libor, than 
by slave labor. She knew full well the value of such products to her com- 
merce, navigation, navy, manufactures, revenue and power. She was not 
ignorant that the support and the maintenance of her political preponder- 
ance depended on her tropical possessions, and had no intention of dimin- 
ishing their productiveness, nor any anticipation that such would be the 
effect when the scheme of abolishing slavery in her colonial possessions 
was adopted. On the contrary, she calculated to combine philanthropy 
with profit and power, as is not unusual with fanaticism. Experience has 
convinced her of the fallacy of her calculations. She has failed in all her 
objects. The labor of her negroes has proved far less productive, without 
affording the consolation of having improved their condition. 

The experiment has turned out to be a costly one. She expended nearl 
one hundred millions of dollars in indemnifying the owners of the emanct- 
pated slaves. It is estimated that the increased price paid since, by the 
people of Great Britain, for sugar and other tropical productions, in conse- 
quence of the measure, is equal to half that sum; and that twice that 
amount has been expended in the suppression of the siave trade; making, 
together, two hundred and fifty millions of dollars as the cost of the expert- 
ment. Instead of realizing her hope, the result has been a sad disappoint- 
ment. IHer tropical products have fallen off to a vast amount. Instead of 
supplying her own wants and those of nearly all Europe with them, as 
formerly, she has now, in some of the most important articles, scarcely 
enough to supply her own. What is worse, her own colonies are actually 
consuming sugar produced by slave labor, brought direct to England, or 
refined in bond, and exported and sold in her colonies as cheap or cheaper 
than they can be produced there: while the slave trade, instead of dimin- 
ishing, has been in fact carried on to a greater extent than ever. So disas- 
trous has been the result, that her fixed capital vested in tropical posses- 
sions, estimated at the value of nearly five hundred millions of dollars, is 
said to stand on the brink of ruin. 

But this is not the worst. While this costly scheme has had such ruin- 
ous effects on the tropical productions of Great Britain, it has given a pow- 
erful stimulus, followed by a corresponding increase of products, to those 
countries which have had the good sense to shun her example. There has 
been vested, it is estimated by them, in the production of tropical products, 
since 1808, in fixed capital, nearly $4,000,000,000, wholly dependent on 
slave labor. In the same period, the value of their products has been esti- 
mated to have risen from about $72,000,000 annually, to nearly $220,000,- 
000; while the whole of the fixed capital of Great Britain, vested in culti- 
vating tropical products, both in the East and West Indies, is estimated at 
only about $830,000,000, and the value of the products annually at about 
$50,000,000. To present a still more striking view of three articles of tropi- 
eal products (sugar, coffee, and cotton), the British possessions, including 
the West and East Indies, and Mauritius, produced, in 1842, of sugar, only 
3,993,771 pounds: while Cuba, Brazil and the United States, excluding 
other countries having tropical possessions, produced 9,600,000 pounds ; of 
coffee, the British possessions produced only 27,393,003, while Cuba and 
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Brazil produced 201,590,125 pounds ; and of cotton, the British possessions, 
including shipments to China, only 137,443,446 pounds, while the United 
States alone produced 790,479,275 pounds, 

The above facts and estimates have all been drawn from a British peri- 
odical of high standing and authority,* and are believed to be entitled to 
credit. 

This vast increase of the capital and production on the part of those na- 
tions who have continued their former policy toward the negro race, com- 
pared with that of Great Britain, indicates a corresponding relative increase 
of the means of commerce, navigation, manufactures, wealth and power, 
It is no longer a question of doubt, that the great source of the wealth, 

rosperity and power, of the more civilized nations of the temperate zone 
feanaatally Europe, where the arts have made the greatest advance), de- 
pends, in a great degree, on the exchange of their products with those of 
the tropical regions. So great has been the advance made in the arts, both 
chemical and mechanical, within the few last generations, that all the old 
civilized nations can, with but a small part of their labor and capital, sup- 
ply their respective wants: which tends to limit within narrow bounds the 
amount of the commerce between them, and forces them all to seek for 
markets in the tropical regions, and the more newly settled portions of the 
globe. Those who can best succeed in commanding those markets, haye 
the best prospect of outsteipping the others in the career of commerce, navi- 
gation, manufactures, wealth and power. 

This is seen and felt by British statesmen, and has opened their eyes to 
the errors which they have committed. The question now with them is, 
how shall it be counteracted? What has been done cannot be undone. 
The question is, by what means can Great Britain regain and keep a supe- 
riority in tropical cultivation, commerce and influence? Or, shall that be 
abandoned, and other nations be suffered to acquire the supremacy, even 
to the extent of supplying British markets, to the destruction of the capital 
already vested in their production? These are the questions which now 
profoundly occupy the attention of her statesmen, and have the greatest in- 
fluence over her councils. 

In order to regain her superiority, she not only seeks to revive and in- 
crease her own capacity to produce tropical productions, but to diminish 
and destroy the capacity of those who have so far outstripped her in conse- 
quence of her error. !n pursuit of the former, she has cast her eyes to her 
East India possessions—to central and eastern Africa—with the view of 
establishing colonies there, and even to restore, substantially, the slave 
trade inself, under the specious name of transporting free laborers from 
Africa to her West India possessions, in order, if possible, to compete suc- 
cessfully with those who have refused to follow her suicidal policy. But 
these all afford but uncertain and distant hopes of recovering her lost supe- 
riority. Her main reliance is on the other alternative—to cripple or destroy 
the productions of her successful rivals. There is but one way by which it 
can be done, and that is by abolishing African slavery throughout this 
continent: and that she openly avows to be the constant object of her poli- 
cy and exertions. It matters not how, or from what motive, it may be 
done: whether it may be by diplomacy, influence or force; by secret 
or open means; and whether the motive be humane or selfish, without re- 
gard to manner, means or motive. The thing itself, should it be accom- 
plished, would put down all rivalry and give her the undisputed suprema- 
cy in supplying her own wants and those of the rest of the world; and 
thereby more than fully retrieve what she has lost by her errors. It would 
give her the monopoly of tropical productions, which I shall next proceed 
to show. 





* Blackwood’s Magazine, for June, 1844. 
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What would be the consequence if this object of her unceasing solicitude 
and exertions should be effected by the abolition of negro slavery through- 
out this continent, some idea may be formed from the immense diminution 
of productions, as has been shown, which has followed abolition in her 
West India possessions. But, as great as that has been, it is nothing com- 
p ared to what would be the effect if she should succeed in abolishing slave 
ry in the United States, Cuba, Brazil, and throughout this continent. 
The experiment in her own colonies was made under the most favorable 
circumstances. It was brought about gradually and peaceably, by the 
steady and firm operation of the parent country, armed with comple te pow- 
er to prevent or crush at once all insurrec tionary movements on the part 
of the negroes, and able and disposed to maintain to the full the political 
and social ascendency of the former masters over their former slaves. It 
is not at all wonderful that the change of the relations of master and slave 
took place, under such circumstances, without violence and bloodshed, and 
that order and peace should have bee m since preserved. Very different 
would be the result of abolition, should it be effected by her influence and 
exertions in the possessions of other countries on this continent—and espe- 
cially in the United States, Cuba and Brazil, the great cultivators of the 
principal tropical products of America. ‘To form a correct conception of what 
would be the result with them, we must look, not to Jamaica, but to St. Do- 
mingo, for example. The change would be followed by unforgiving hate 
between the two races, and end in a bloody and deadly struggle between 
them for the superiority. One or the other would have to be subjugated, 
extirpated, or expelled; and desolation would overspread their territories, 
as in St. Domingo, from which it would take centuries to recover, The 
end would be, that the superiority in cultivating the great tropical staples 
would be transferred from them to the British tropical possessions. 

They are of vast extent, and those beyond the cape of Good ILope pos- 
sessed of an unlimited amount of labor, standing ready, by the aid of Brit- 
ish capital, to supply the deficit which would, be occasioned by destroying 
the tropical productions of the United States, Cuba, Brazil, and other 
countries cultivated by slave labor on this continent, so soon as the in- 
creased price, in consequence, would yield a profit. It is the successful 
competition of that labor which keeps the prices of the great tropical sta- 
ples so low, as to prevent their cultivation with profit in ‘the possessions of 
Great Britain, by what she is pleased to call free labor. If she can destroy 
its competition, she would have a monopoly in those productions. She has 
all the means of furnishing an unlimited supply—vast and fertile posses 
sions in both Indies, boundless command of capital and labor, and ample 
power to suppress disturbances, and preserve order throughout her wide 
domains. 

It is unquestion: ible, that she regards the abolition of slavery in Texas 
as a most important step toward this great object of policy, so much the 
aim of her solicitude and exertions; and the defeat of the annexation of 
Texas to our Union as indispensable to the abolition of slavery there. She 
is too sagacious not to see what a fatal blow it would give to sk: avery in the 
United States, and how certainly its abolition with us wouk 1 abolish it over 
the whole continent, and thereby give her a monopoly in the productions 
of the great tropical staples, and ‘the command of the commerce, naviga 
tion, and manufactures of the world, with an established naval ascendene y 
and political pre ponderanc e, To this continent the blow would be calamr 
tous beyond dese ription. It would destroy, in a great measure, the culti- 
vation and production of the great tropic ‘al staples, amounting annually in 
value to nearly $200,000,000—the fund which stimulates and upholds 
almost every other branch of its indus ‘try, commerce, navigation, and man- 
ufactures. The whole, by their joint influence, are r: :pidly spreading pop 
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and vivifying, by their overflow, the industry of Europe—thereby increas. 
ing its population, wealth, and advancement in the arts, in power, and in 
civilization. 

Such must be the result, should Great Britain succeed in accomplishing 
the constant object of her desire and exertions—the abolition of negro 
slavery over this continent; and toward the effecting of which, she Oe 
gards the defeat of the annexation of Texas to our Union so important, 
Can it be possible that governments so enlightened and sagacious as those 
of France and the other great continental powers, can be so blinded by the 
plea of philanthropy as not to see what must inevitably follow, be her mo- 
tive what it may, should she succeed in her object? It is little short of 
mockery to talk of philanthropy, with the examples before us of the effects 
of abolishing negro slavery in her own colonies, in St. Domingo, and the 
northern States of our Union, where statistical facts, not to be shaken, 
prove that the freed negro, after the experience of sixty years, is in a far worse 
condition than in the other States, where he has been left in his former 
condition. No: the effect of what is called abolition, where the number is 
few, is not to raise the inferior race to the condition of freemen, but to de- 
prive the negro of the guardian care of his owner, subject to all the depres- 
sion and oppression belonging to his inferior condition. But, on the other 
hand, where the number is great, and bears a large proportion to the whole 

opulation, it would be still worse. It would be to substitute for the ex- 
isting relation a deadly strife between the two races, to end> in the subjec- 
tion, expulsion or extirpation, of one or the other: and such would be the 
case over the greater part of this continent where negro slavery exists. It 
would not end there; but would in all probability extend, by its example, 
the war of races all over South America, including Mexico, and extending 
to the Indian as well as to the African race, and make the whole one scene 
of blood and devastation. 

Dismissing, then, the stale and unfounded plea of philanthropy, can it 
be that France and the other great continental powers—seeing what must 
be the result of the policy, for the accomplishment of which England is 
constantly exerting herself, and that the defeat of the annexation of Texas 
is so important toward its consummation—are prepared to back or counte- 
nance her in her efforts to effect either? What possible motives can they 
have to favor her cherished policy? Is it not better for them that they 
should be supplied with tropical products in exchange for their labor, from 
the United States, Brazil, Cuba, and this continent generally, than to be de- 
pendent on one great monopolizing power for their supplies? Is it not bet- 
ter they should receive them at the low prices which competition, cheaper 
means of production, and nearness of market, would furnish them by the 
former, than to give the high prices which monopoly, dear labor, and great 
distance from market would impose? Is it not better that their labor 
should be exchanged with a new continent, rapidly increasing in popula- 
tion and the capacity of consuming, and which would furnish, in the course 
of a few generations, a market nearer to them, and of almost unlimited ex- 
tent, than with one whose population has long since reached its growth? 

The above contains those enlarged views of policy, which, it seems to 
me, an enlightened European statesman ought to take, in making up his 
opinion on the subject of the annexation of Texas, and the grounds, as it 
may be inferred, on which England vainly opposes it. They certainly in- 
volve considerations of the deepest importance and demanding the greatest 
attention. Viewed in connection with them, the question of annexation 
becomes one of the first magnitude, not only to Texas and the United 
States, but to this continent and Europe. They are presented, that you 
may use them on all suitable occasions, where you think they may be with 
effect ; in_your correspondence, where it can be done with propriety or oth- 
erwise. The president relies with confidence on your sagacity, prudence 
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and zeal. Your mission is one of the first magnitude at all times, but 
especially now; and he feels assured nothing will be left undone on your 
part to do justice to the country and the government in reference to this 


great measure. 

I have said nothing as to your right of treating with Texas, without con- 
sulting Mexico. You so fully understand the grounds on which we rest 
our right, and are so familiar with all the facts necessary to maintain them, 
that it was not thought necessary to add anything in reference to it. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
J. C. CaLnoun, 

William R. King, Esq., &e. 


ART. X.— PROGRESS OF THE SOUTHERN AND WESTERN STATES. 
1. OHIO—HER WEALTH AND RESOURCES. 
The appendix to the report of the Auditor of State, furnishes the following 
official information: 


IRIN ss cccuis ecaretinacniadannieiiin 23,768,835 
Value of 1: ae $264,661,957 
Value of towns,....... 71,177,354 
Value of personal property, moneys Number of piamosy..........csc00:cseecees 
and credits,........... 92.235, Cicniscashdinisgitattaidenninesisesbeabiant $275,203 
Total vaiue of taxable. property,... 480, 5 | Value of unenumerated articles,... 4,412,163 
State tax on property Merchants’ st0ck,.........0.cccccecsserseee 15,400,347 
County, school and township tax, Moneys and credits vee B1,149,145 
Road tax, 232,152 4 ‘Total amount personal property, 92,235,476 
School house and other special 
Piksseatendecwiitdes setteeeeeeeeeee RAILROAD STOCK HELD BY THE STATE. 
nena a grand list of 1849, $3,631,575 | y144 river and Lake Erie, $393,050 
MMB DEF OF NOPROB jcc cece cesccese cces 569.820 . . : on ane 
$18,162,269 Mansfield and Sandusky 23,533 
= ° 945 Little Miami, .......-.22+000+++ 121,900 
$101,233 | Stock divideuds on above, 71,:00 
022 
Valuc........... 910483528 Total amount held by State, $920,183 
Number of sheep 3 : . re oP 7 : 
Value......... CANAL STOCKS HELD BY THE STATE. 
Cincinnati and White Water, $150,000 


NE TID iscs se cisicass sthéctvinnass ‘ 
Veltit ye sestss | Mennsylvania and Uhio, 420,600 





Total value of domestic anima'!s,... $53,269,135 —_—— 
Number of pleasure carriages,....... 56,805 | Total, 

The total amount of turnpike, railroad and canal stocks, held by the State, 
is $3,911,058. Dividends on turnpike, railroad and canal stocks, last year, 
$38,049. 

The total amount of capital bank stock paid in, in all the banks, is $6,488,817 
and the amount of tax paid by them to the State, the past year, was $02,502 Uo, 


2. INDIANA—MANUFACTURES OF CANNELTON. 


We have once before observed, that our deficiency, in Louisiana, in manufac- 
tures, etc., Was not the result of deficient capital—and that the capital of the 
State was going abroad for investment. The following, from the list of stock- 
holders in the Indiana factory, shows this. We are glad to see these investments 
wherever they are. Perciuance, in time, we shall retain and employ more of 
them at home. Hon. O. J. Morgan, Carroll parish, La.; Hon. Henry Bry, Mon- 
roe, La.; Dr. M. J. Sellers, Lake Providence, La.; Hon. Maunsel White and F. 
Y. Carlisle, New Orleans, La.; Col. Wm. L. Campbell and Hon. F. Griffin, Green- 
ville, Miss.; David Hunt, Rodney, Miss.; John Hutchins and R. M. Gaines, 
Natchez, Miss. 

The officers of the company, who receive no emolument from their offices, own 
about $100,000 of the stock. The contractor for the machinery has not only in- 
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vested over $30,000 in and about the mill, but has invested therein his reputation 
as a manufacturer and mill-builder. He has pledged himself to make this mill] 
the best, that is, the most productive of the Pind. in the world, and has stated 
that Cannelton is the best position, now known, for the establishment and 
operation of a cotton mill. 

Of the stockholders, one is Col. S. H. Long, the distinguished head of the U. 
8. Topographical Bureau in the West, who is justly regarded as the ablest and 
most experienced civil engineer in America. Another is Hon. R. Dale Owen, 
who was once a cotton manufacturer in Scotland, and whose extended observa- 
tion, in all the important manufacturing districts of the world, fully qualifies 
him to judge of our advantages. Another is Dr. D. Dale Owen, whose geological 
information, nee and scientific, is unsurpassed To these high auihorities 
we refer for the truth of our statements, as to the superior advantages of our 
position. 


3. OSWEGO AND BUFFALO. 


Oswego is rapidly gaining upon Buffalo, as a point of transhipment of west- 
ern produce—the tonnage of the former having been, in 1840, 2),047, and of the 
latter, 131,101; but, in 18.9, the former reached 233,583. while the latter was 
535,086 tons. The value of property shipped, was, in 1840: Buffalo, $6,200,289; 
Oswego, $1,677,069. 1849: Buffalo, $20,647,562: Oswego, $3 ,926,19 1. 

A general knowledge, of the character of the business, may be had from the 
values of last year: 

Buffalo and BVk Rock. Oswego. j Buffalo and BVk: Rock. Oswego, 
The forest, 3: 22: $977,557 | Manufactures $512,318 $290.621 
Product of animals,...... 5,516,209 1,809,349 | Merchandise... peenent 126,177 27 O54 
Vegetable food 10,442,407 6,327,367 | Other articles,..........++ 980.473 459,153 


Ofher agricultural pro- | — 
A Aiidsteneeen . 870,696 35,263 $20,647,562 $8,926,194 





4. WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA—PITTSBURG. 

The Pittsburg Journal, a few days since, called attention to the growing im- 
portance of that city as a bacon market. This fact has not escaped the attention 
of dealers immediately interested, as all must have observed the steady increase 
in the shipments to that place from the producing sections. Pittsburg is, and 
will continue to be, a manufacturing city; she is also, we may say, the center of 
a large manufacturing and mining district, and upon her market large numbers 
of operatives and others depend for supplies of the article alluded to, as well as 
of many others. Consequently, the West must continue to find there a legiti- 
mate consumptive demand for a large portion of one of her leading staples— 
bacon. 

This is another proof of the value of the manufacturing business to agricul- 
turists, and the close connection that should exist between the two interests. 

The total value of the manufactures of Pittsburg, including exports of coal, ex- 
ceeds $90,000,000 per annum. This shows a degree of enterprise and industry 
on the part of her inhabitants not exceeded, probably, by any other city in the 
union, and a success fully commensurate with their efforts ; and the latter is at- 
tributable to the right direction of their labors. They have not been content 
with merely building up manufactories without opening channels of communi- 
cation with other sections. Had this been the case, their interests might have 
been, at this time, on a level with many other places we might mention where 
efforts to open channels of intercommunication received but little support. On 
the subject of public improvements Pittsburg has ever been wide awake, and 
always up and doing; and very soon she will be in connection by railroad with 
all the principal places East and West, and a very great effort is now being 
made to have the estes road extended to intercept the Indiana roads, with- 
out touching our city. This, however, we trust will be prevente d by the speedy 
extension of roads, from this place, now contemplated or already commenced. 
Pittsburg, however, will secure, by the routes now constructing, a greatly in- 
creased demand for her manufactures. New York has long complained of her 
success in supplying iron and nails to the Northern trade, and even along the 
line of her own canals. In this department the East will continue to meet with 
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atrong comp tition, and between Pittsburg and Cin a her manufacturers of 


iron will soon be dri iven entire ‘ly froi n the fic le 1 on tl 1¢ Kate aco lakes. 


5. PROGRESS AND RESOURCES OF WISCONSIN. 


The portion of Wisconsin now occup! ied embraces about 9,900, say 10,000, 


square m les. It lies mostly south of the Wisconsin and Fox rivers. Ot her 
portions of the State are fertile, but the above is the only part of it that has re- 
ceived much attention from the eastern emigrant. 

By the census of 12849, Wisconsin had 30,000 inhabitants. We omit the frac- 
tion By the State census of 1847 she had 213,000, making an increase of 
183,000, equal to an annual inerease of over 26,00) per year. The ratio of in- 
crease has been about 331, 

There is no probability that she has continued to increase in this ratio, but 
she increased at the rate of 33 per cent up to L=47, there can be no doubt but 
that for the past three years her annual increase has been equal to what, bv the 
above ratio, she must have inereased in |$47, that is 56,185. This would make 
her present pop tlation 381,555. 

Bs the above eale ilation, the increase of Wisconsin in ten years, 4 been 


353,955. She presents the most remarkable instance of ri pid growth of any 
western Strate ‘| he follow ing tal le ow I » erowth ( if solnue of ae western 


ne ent. 
per « 
} as 


S ates since 


1830 1810 


[ilinois 


The increase of the population of this State, great as it is, is much exceeded 
by the more rapid increase of her proa icts and her commerce. Wisconsin did 
not begin to export produce to any amount until 1845 Below we give a table 
of the exports of wheat from the city of Milwaukee for a period of five years 
commencing at that time. We copy from a report upon the business of that 


the Board of Trade, by Alex. Mitchell and E. D. Holton, Esqrs. 


-bushels 


of more than 100 per cent. per annum. We are 

nformed as to the relative amount of exports of Milwaukee compared with 

- parts of State, nor of the whole amount of exports. Racine, South- 

t,and many other places, export a large quantity of wheat; and we know no 

son why the ‘'y have not enjoyed the same rapid relative growth as Milwaukee. 

ual growth of Milwaukee, since 1840, has been as follows: 1840, 1,700; 
i846, June 1, 9,655; 1847, Dee. 15, 15,071; 1849, August, 18,000, 


ARTICLES MANUFACTURED IN MILWAUKEER, 


$10,000 Lumber planed, &¢.,.........cceccscssseesseves £24,000 

inaddiaiemaanmeaientaiie .. 3.9000 ning mills and machines,............... 25.700 

various m REPY , 000 000.000 000 1.000 . er =i = «. 40.000 

s and wagor 115,500 per and i SRI EN csicccssasesecnnss See 

sh, blinds and door 49.700) Eartl ere 7.500 

| Ear , ft nachinery and turnings 10.000 

Wooden ware and turning,............... 87,750 | Tobacco and Cigars,..........cccccccccsscescceee 15.500 

SA esisdutes inadesecassensocasen 20.000 Malt ew Ry osesdns sonsessne sentecniagenesneateté 71,000 

Cabinet ware,......... ... 27.700 Bread G2 Crack OP 6yocscssccccsccsovcetccccccsce 1100 

Boots and shoes,............ 95,250 n and lock smithing,. ; 9.500 

sheet iron and copp te 14,600 | Book binding,.............0 cus 8.000 

BOOS CINE ROS MOIB occ css secccccacccdccocssess SE000 OTT Wi Rissiader nctetitioiesin 8,500 

Soap and CaMUlesS,..........ccccescsecesececsesee F000 | Brick—te mil -. 40.000 

ig | ee. Fee alaiiatliahts ee FO 
Boilers—steam, .......0.ccccseccocesscseesseseee 20,250 | Miscellancous such 48 jewelers, gil- 
RO NE Ss adcic. is dnndaecésnpiesen accent enn Sama ders, weavers, pump, makers, dyers, 

Aneta ick ude Gakidel al An ubds cudsaocntdudionens 4.500 tool manufacturers, & 107.000 

Clothing... Tra Fe a 

Sal ratus and potash 1e8 $1,714,200 


In addition to the above there are five flouring mills, propelled by water 
power, and one by steam, containing 17 run of stone, each run c: api able of turn- 
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ing out 80 to 100 barrels of flour per day, and consuming, in all, 7,900 bushels 
of wheat daily. 
IMPORTS. \ EXPORTS. 

Tons merchandise, 16.012................-.5 $3,202.400 | Bushels wheat, 1,148,807............. $1,004,642 79 
Barrels of salt, 35,000, , 43.750 | Barrels flour, 201.942 O45.088 
Bbis. bulk furniture, 17.500...... 140,000 | Do. pork and beef, 5,52 $4.2 
Coal, water, lime and plaster,.......... 15,000 | Tons lead and shot, 810,............... 53.00 
Fruit—dried and green............... eS Is Me i iced eet ita ceemttadenceune 23.132 00 
Domiham, beth aidnaie bette, siteaias Sundry manufactured articles,.,... 28.39 ) 

and timber, 575,000 ——___ 
Miscellaneous, 38,000 $2,098,469 

$3,828,650 
VESSELS OWNED IN MILWAUKEE. 
There are thirty-nine sail vessels owned in, and sailing out of, this port, of 


which the total tonnage is 5,542—also stock in steamboats and propellers of 
3,000 tons, making the total tonnage owned in the port 8,542. 

Sixteen sail of vessels are engaged exclusively in the lumber trade, and ¢) 
remainder in freighting produce and merchandise. 


ARRIVALS DURING THE SEASON oF 1843. 





Propellers,......... 18 
Barques and brigs,. 19 
nittiisinineeisimssnincnsmnssen © LO Onee coeseocecccceses coseccesesecoccesocesoosceescoesesccooes . cos se ece ll 

1.i7¢ 


6. TENNESSEE—PROGRESS OF NASHVILLE. 


It is not only gratifying, but absolutely astounding, to witness the growir 
spirit of improvement in our State; and particularly in Nashville and its \ 
ity. As may be seen on another page, railroads are in various stages of 
struction in almost every part of the State, and we doubt not the time is s 
when railroads will connect, not only the important commercial points in 
State, but also throughout the Union. Massachusetts has given the subject of 
railroads and manufactures a fair test, and while she is the richest State in th 
Union, her example is felt and will be felt in every section of our growing 
country. 

But afew months have elapsed since by far the most extensive cotton and 
woolen factory in the country, began operations at Lebanon, but now one on a 
grand scale is in progress of erection in Nashville. The city, also, will 
short time be lighted from splendid gas works, and we are more than pl 
to learn that another company of capitalists is about being formed to e: 
second factory, for cotton and wool, on a very extensive scale. 

The next meve will be a large establishment for the construction of 1 
machinery—steam engines, railroad cars, and everything that will be needed 
our railroads aud in our factories. We hope, while the spirit of enterprise is 
rising, it will reach the point that will determine our citizens to manufa 
their own railroad iron. ‘lhe richest ore is in our hills, and we cannot be ind 
pendent while we send our cash to England for rails. —Vashville Naturalist. 


7. ALABAMA—MOBILE. 


The necessity of a speedy connection with the metropolis of the State, is daily 
becoming more apparent to the people of north Alabama. It isa duty w hich we 
owe to our own commercial importance, to connect, in some manner, the two s 


tions of this State. North Alabama is suffering an annual drainage of millions 
of her revenues to other cities for groceries, dry goods, &c., while, with a li 
expense, a communication could be opened with Mobile, which would turn 
current of trade in that direction, and foster the interests of a city of our ow 
The situation, wealth and ent rprise of Mobile, justly entitle it to the « 
sideration of the people of north Alabama. In point éf situation, it is va- 
superior to New Orleans, for commercial or manufacturing purposes. W hy 


then, we say, should it be more wealthy and flourishing than that city? 
answer is, simply, that we have not bestowed on it the influence and united at 
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tention which our extensive resources would warrant. If, instead of sending to 
Ne w Orleans for groceries—to New York, Philade Ip hia and ¢ harieston, for dry 
goods—we would turn our intercourse to Mobile ,acity wo ild soon spring up in 
our own borders, that would soon rival either of those far-famed cities for ch ap 
bargains, durable goods and great commercial advantages 

But out of the large capital of north Alabama that is invested in gy a man- 
ner, how much goes to Mobile? Comparatively none. Is it right, or is it doing 
to our State that justice which as individuals we owe? The true answer is, no. 
More than this, Mobile is not the only place benefited by this scheme. It is 
to the advantage of the whole State ; as much so as the city of New York is to 
that State. We feel confident that this proposition will meet with the appro- 
bation of all concerned, whether in Mobile or the most northern part of that 
State. That if the people of Mobile will assist in connecting by railroad the 
two sections, we will atd in advancing her prosperity by giving the benefit of 
our cotton, corn, and other articles of produce which we raise in such abundance. 
This would caus manufacturing establishments of all kinds to spring 4 up over 
the State, and a city of matchless beauty, unrivalled wealth, and unsu irpassed 
commercial advantages to usurp Mobile, as at present, and give a fresh energy 
and will to the peop le, that would soon react to the gener il welfare and per- 
manent prosperity of our indebted and bae “ae ird State. We hope fora response 
from Mobile, that will insure what is here hinted at. 


8. TEXAS—ITS RESOURCES, LANDS, RIVERS, PRODUCTS, ETC. 
RESOURCES OF TEXAS. 

Texas embraces so vast a scope of country posse — ¢ so great a variety of 
soil and climate, and SO diversifis d by hill and dale . ligh woods and le vel 
plains, that every taste can be suited and every decatpilea of agricultural la- 
bor be suecessfully prosecuted. The capacity of Texas,as a sugar and cotton 
growing region, has been briefly noticed in our former articles. We now beg 
leave to call attention to that particular section of the State lying north of the 
cotton district proper. This section is neither small nor untruitful, but has as 
yet been but little disturbed, except by marauding Indians, who gallop over the 
prairies in search of the buffalo, occasionally scalping a party of hunters or San- 
ta Fe traders, who are too weak for defense, and sometimes making an excursion 
into the “settlements” for the purpose of stealing horses and scalps. 

A few hardy pioneers, fond of adventure, and impatient of the restraints of 
civilized society, have sought scenes and events congenial to their rough natures 
and rude tastes, by penetrating far into the frontiers, where the wolf’s how] and 
the panther’s scream are their favorite music, the elk’s haunch their delicacies, 
the buffalo skin their bed, and the savage red-skin their companion. But little 
has been done toward testing the capabilites of the country for agricultural 
purposes, above where cotton has been successfully grown, but enough is known 
to settle its character as a fine grain-growing country. There isa portion of the 
cotton region, Where small grain has been experimented on with the most en- 
eouraging success. All of what are denominated the Red River counties, all 
the country from that to the upper Trinity, extending two hundred miles on 
that stream above and below the three forks, reaching beyond the Cross Timbers, 
is a scope of country of surprising fertility, and pron unced by the best judges 
superior to Missour! as a wheat country. Between the Red river and upper 
Trinity, there is a larger body of rich land, without any admixture of poor, than 
can prob: ibly be for ind elsewhere on the continent of America. This dese ription 
of country extends to most of the Trinity, taking in the Navissotto, Brazos, Col- 
orado, and sources of the Guadaloupe, with oceasional interruptions, to our 
western boundary. Some of the tributaries of the Colorado are represented ag 
surprisingly beautiful and rich ; in the v alley of the San Saba, grows luxuriantly, 
_ oat, rye, barley and oats, in nature’s form, planted by the same hand that 
planted the tree of life in the first garden, watched over by no eye but — which 
surveys the universe, and harvested only by the bison and the wild deer. The 


spontaneous productions of a soil is considered unmistakeable proof of its vedi ap- 
tation to those p! ‘oductions—better intimat ions could not be given; it is the 
voice of nature untaught by the husbandman’s art, speaking through her own 
acts, making indigenous that which is peculiarly suited to peculiar localities, 
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If we regard this indication, then Texas, we must ‘conclude, is pre-eminent 
adapted to the growth of small grain, since rye and other deseri 


iptions of 


, 
. ‘ . a9 a 

grow in rich luxurimance over a territory as large as some of the Kuro} Cah Kk 

doms, or States of the American Union. 


TEXAS STOCK AND PRAIRIES. 

There is no portion of Texas but where housed cattle ean be easier an: 
er raised, than in any portion of the Union or the rlobe, except on the 
of South America. In many portions of the State, the muskeet 
richest and most enduring pasture that the descendants of the bull ! 
ever luxuriate d on. There the broa | meadow stretches beyon 1 the re 
Vision, bor nded only by the blue horizon, broke nh oc sionally by Aa ] iZV st 


or “dry bayou,” with here and there a water-hole, and a small skirtin2 


ber, to mark its course, Th ! nie -irag eompenome he ds ot ca le, happier na io 
than ever was pastured by Virg his pastorals, enliven the otherwis 


r| 
Ti 
sive loneliness of the scene. cher ene ions of the State are be 


sified with towering mountain and | lauching valleys, 
smooth gliding stre i , pre sc! ing to the eve sor 
nature, in her most iful et get marked out. 


ered with the ricl , sweetest herbage, and variegated with in 


l 


flowers of every hue and form. The hill tion of the count 
adapted to sh “ep "AISING, ¢ [ome ¢ eters d i iave full 
raising gives fine return upon invested capital, as has been te 
ing 1 iids of Texas, and we hesitate not to be lieve that 
while, | -one of the finest v l-vrowin States in he U 
ed on the fact t. that sheep : : healt] 
idly, and like almost all other descriptions of stock in Texas 
out expense. 

Many of the river bottoms in this State, afford the finest winter 
the world. Not such as is found in many other southern bottoms, 


dk mon 


tall reeds covered with an ever-vgreen ollage, Op which ea le may bre 
sustain life until the coming spring : ear cts the ™ vhlands with i 
ering, but affording a pasture of a widely dif character. On 
are extensive gamma grass prairies ; the akas { ataiees a species * 
where the bison, »elk and the wild horse, feed and fatten throu 
winter, T is, it is never thought necessary to feed any de paints 
but such as are ke in constant rvice, ountifully has nature 
thi , 

' 1ece? Is adn ira 

needed, that i c ne uliar provinces 

country upp! he American arket wit! rk, and the n 
West has | i great “‘swinish” emporium, on which every 
Union might dr: ilbtum. But) ortion of the 
ces: fully rival orth ions of Texas, hi ry im] 
market, either in the quality of the article or in the 
A few grains of corn thrown to the rkers to kee 
is necessary until the fattening process is commenced, whi 
ed by turning them upon the pea field, after the maize is har 
in the sweet potato patch. 


1), 


TEXAS SUGAR LANDS. 


"growing ¢ountry, Texas is unequalle y any apace of 
siana they have rich alluvia! soils, and the mighty 
bearing upon its bosom the commerce of half the Union, favoring the Ol 


of its shores with hourly intercourse with the metropolis of the So 


that portion of Texas where sugar has been successfully raised and whic! 


production of the article, unknown to anv portion of Louisiana. The 


the lower Brazos, San Bernard and old Caney, will bear a favorable com) 


be di tins ish d as the Sugar region, posse SSes advant i s and facilit es lu 


with the | arishes of Terrebone and Lafourche Interior, whether the te 
the yield per acre, or in the chemist’s laboratory. In Texas there is no ! 
crevasses and inundations. The planter here is never under any apprehel 
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of having his crop swept off with the flood Here, too, at no expense, 


s his own pork and the oxXeh 
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price. 
TEXAS NAVIGATION, 
Tribune. The following 
he New Orleans D 
inate for the residents on Trinity and Brazos rivers, that they 
j 


interior, and their 


now enjoy the facilities by the pioneer steamers, Which have lately comm need 
anew era here, in the transportation of merehandi | 
products to a market. Three small steamboats now 
ly : besides the 


} 


rs advanti l 1, makes weekly trips 
1, on the Brazos, 1 t elt t f, Galveston. But 
zens of the Colora alley, ich favored with the noblest 
irouch 


’ 
sta are doomed, for years to come, to plo } r weary way tl 
prairie mire, and mud, and bogey bottom, to reach any where. Thev have 


addressed their prayers to Hercules ; they are like those of the ancient 
no avail, until he put his shoulder to the wh 


1, when the applica 
ful. It is now twelve years since a charter was granted, by 
~' reinove obstructions to navigation in that river—the 
t.a few miles above Mataor ia. The steamboat Kate 
inee, ascended the Colorado as high as A istin, the eapital of 
ite; and by atrifling expenditure upon the river above that place, the 
ion, it is asserted, may be ex ended one hundred and fifty or two hund- 
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: , 
by steamboats, such as areat 


Ipioved on the Trinity 
toWhs upon these streams alt ie cheer 4 impulse 
tic effort, and a determined improvement is evineed by all. 


the result of putting the shoulder 1 the W heel—it ust roll 


RESOURCES AND PROGRESS OF GEORGIA. 


were much delichted with the annexed remarks of Mr Stephens, of 
‘ew weeks since in Congress Thev exhibit a state of things in 
which must pre voke the admiration, as it should the em- 


Stat I 


te. It is thus we can be re spect d and fe ared, and 


sf of the old thirteen States that formed the Union. 
the fraternal band. ‘iwelve years have 
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not yet passed since the last remnant of the aborigines were removed from 
her limits, and since she had complete jurisdiction over her entire domain. Of 
course the comparison would be with great odds against her if matched against 
Massachusetts, New York or Virginia, which were wealthy and powerful com- 
munities before the infant colony of Georgia was planted in the wilderness, 
Boston, New York and Richmond, were nearly as old as Georgia now is when 
Oglethorpe first landed at Savannah. But not withstanding all this, I will not 
shrink from the comparison, let it be instituted when and where it may. 

“ Georgia, too, we tell that gentleman, has her beds of coal and iron ; her lime, 
gypsum and marl; her quarries of granite and marble. She has inexhaustible 
treasures of minerals, including gold, the most precious of metals. She has a 
soil and a climate suitable for the growth and culture of almost every product 
known to husbandry and agriculture. A better country for wheat and corn and 
all the cereal plants, to say nothing of cotton and tobacco, is not to be found in 
an equal space on this continent. There, too, grows the orange, the olive, the 
vine and the fig with forests of oak and pine sufficient to build and mast the 
navies of the world. She has mountains for grazing, rivers for commerce, and 
waterfalls for machinery, of all kinds, without number. Nor have these great 
natural advantages and resources been neglected. Young as she is, she is now 
the first cotton-growing State in the Union. Her last year’s crop will not fal] 
short of six hundred thousand bales, if it does not exceed it. She has, I be- 
lieve, thirty-six cotton factories in operation, and a great many more hasteni 
to completion—one of them has, or soon will have, ten thousand spindles, with 
two hundred looms capable of turning out eight thousand yards of cloth pe 
day. Her yarns are already finding their way to the markets of the North and 
foreign countries ; and the day is not distant when she will take the lead t} 
manufacture, as well as the production, of this great staple. She has also lv 
flour mills and paper mills—her forges, founderies and furnaces, not with their 
fires extinguished, as the gentleman from Pennsylvania said of some in his 
State, but in full blast. Her exports, last year, were not less than thirty mil 
lions of dollars—equal to, if not greater than those of all New England tog 
She has six hundred and fifty miles of railroad in operation, at a cost of fifieen 
millions of dollars, and two hundred more in the process of construction. iy 
her energy and enterprises, she has scaled the mountain barriers and opened 
way for the steam car, from the Southern Atlantic ports to the waters of th 
great valley of the West. But this is not all. She has four chartered unive 
sities—nay five, for she has one devoted exclusively to the education ot 
daughters. She was the first State, I believe, to establish a female college \ 
is now in a flourishing condition, and one of the brightest ornaments of her 
character. She has four hundred young men pursuing a collegiate course ; a 
greater number, I believe, than any State in the Union in proportion 
white population. Go then and take your statistics, if you wish—you W ill fir 
not only all these things to be so, but I tell you also what you will not { 
You will not find any body in that State begging bread or asking alms. Yo 
will find but few paupers. You will not find forty thousand beings, pincli 
with cold and hunger, demanding the right to labor, as I saw it stated to be the 
case, not long since, in the city of New York. And when you have got all the 
information you want, come and institute the comparison, if you wish, with 
any State you please ; make your own selection, I shall not shrink from it, nor 
will the people of that State shrink from it. Other gentlemen from the So 
can speak for their own States; I speak only for mine, and in her name and 
her behalf, as one of her representatives upon this floor, I accept the gauntl 
in advance, and I have no fears of the result of a comparison of her stati- 
socially, morally, politically, with any other State of equal population in 
confederacy. 1 know gentlemen of the North are in the habit of laying great 
stress upon the amount of their population, as if numbers was an 1! de 
national prosperity. If this principle were correct, Ireland should be conside: 
one of the most prosperous countries in the world, notwithstanding thous 
of her inhabitants die annually for the want of food. The whole idea is w! 
That country has the greatest elements of prosperity, where the same amo 
of human labor or exertion will procure the greatest amount of human comforts; 
and that people are the most spe eg whether few or many, who, possessing 
these elements, control them, by their energy and industry and economy, for Lhe 
accumulation of wealth. In these particulars, the people of Georgia are 


1 


} 
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ferior to none in this or any other country. They have abundant reason to be 
content with their lot—at least not to look to you te better it. Nor have th ‘Vv 
any disposition to interfere with the affairs of their neighbors. If the people of 
Massachusetts, New York or Ohio, like their condition better, they are at per- 
fect liberty to do so. Georgia has no desire to interfere with their local institu- 
tions, tastes or sentiments, nor will she allow them to interfere with hers. All 
she desires is to let others alone and to be let alone by others, and to go on in 
her own way in the progress she has commenced, prosperous and to prosper. 

“ The six hundred and fifty miles of railread now in operation, to which I 
have alluded, were built by Georgia capital. One hundred and thirty-six miles, 
from Atlanta to Chatanooga, on the Tennessee river, Which is one of the greatest 
monuments of the enterprise of the age, was built by the State. But her public 
debt is only a little over exg/it en hundred thourand dollars, while that of the 
State of New York is over twenty millions, besides the fourteen millions owed 
by the city alone; and the debt of Pennsylvania is forty millions of dollars. 
The bonds of the State of Georgia are held mostly by her own people. You do 
not see them hawked abeut in northern or foreign markets at a depreciation. 
But they, as well as the stocks and securities of the private companies, are held 
mostly by her own citizens, and are commanding premiums at home.” 


10. FLORIDA—ITS AGRICULTURAL FACILITIES. 


We notice, in the newspapers, extended accounts of the growing cotton crop, 
and they are all quite as unpromising as last year. In Georgia, Alabama and 
Mississippi, the complaint is cold rains. The plant is very backward and has 
the “sore shin,” and is, moreover, afflicted with lice and grasshoppers. In 
Texas, Louisiana and Arkansas, a large portion of the cotton lands has been in- 
undated. So on the river lands of Alabama. All the papers conclude, that the 
crop cannot, under the most favorable circumstances, exceed that of last year. 
It is too early to arrive at positive conclusions, but it appears probable that the 
crop will again be short everywhere, except in Florida. Here the prospect is 
fair. There can be no question that cotton is a much more certain crop here, 
than in any other portion of the world. Rich, heavy lands, may be very im- 
portant, but good seasons are more so—and here we have them. 

Our crop, here, is endangered only by the insects—for there is no climate in 
the world, probably, governed by laws more fixed and unvarying than the cli- 
mate of Florida; and these laws are precisely adapted to the growth and saving 
of cotton. Occasional light showers from the middle of February to June; heavy 
rains in the month of June and early in July; light showers to September ; dry, 
fair weather, to January; heavy rains in January and early in February. This 
is the almost invariable experience in Florida; and when visited by extremes, 
the porus character of our soil enables the cotton plant better to sustain them, 
Our land is neither a slough in wet weather nora sun brick in dry. It will pro- 
duce as much cotton as can be saved, and the season for saving it is unequaled— 
and in a business which depends so much upon seasons, it is surprising to us 
that planters suffer their eyes to be dazzled and judgment blinded, by the rich 
river bottom lands of Texas, Louisiana and Mississippi, where an entire or 
partial failure is at least as common asacrop We hold it to be demonstrable 
and demonstrated, that cotton is a more certain crop in Florida than in any other 
State of the Union; and, of course, that cotton growing is mort profitable here 
than any where else.— Tallahassee Sentinel, June 4. 


11. THE OLD NORTH STATE. 


While North Carolina has embarked, to a limited extend, in manufactories, we 
have been somewhat surprised that she has not gone more fully into it. She 
possesses as many, or more, natural advantages for it than any other State in the 
Prion, She has water-power sufficient, in her borders, to propel any amount 
of machinery, and that, too, disposed in such a manner, that it could be applied 
readily and profitably. She has ¢ xhaustless beds of coal and iron, which are 
as easily worked as those of any section of the world. Then, she has quantities 
of copper, silver, gold, lume and other minerals, which might be worked to ad- 
Vantage and manufactured into those various forms which would adapt them to 
the wants and necessities of mankind. She raises large quantities of cotton, 
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and can produce as much wool as she might desire; and yet, with the except 
of a few cotton factories, she has paid no attention to this important branc} 
ind istry. He rs irplus labor, now Wi hout employment aati be amply 
cient to raise upa manufacturing interest in our borders, which would go fa 
redeem our State from its di pendence upon other >tates for manufactured articles 
and would give lif and activity to all branches of industry. 

We know the backward state of this branch of industry, in our borders, has 
been owing, in a great measure, to the want of proper facilities for throw 
manufactured us well as agricultural products into the market of the world 


, 


} 


But, even if we had none, the erection of various kinds of manufactories could 
not fail to be of Vast bene fit to all other inte rests. W hile it would employ a8] ce} 


of the labor which is now idle, it would create a demand for all agricul: 
products, thus benefiting the farmer and furnishing to our people the means t 
embark more largelv and extensively into all enterprises of this kind. 

Much of the « ‘lj val of our State has been sent off to other States, be 
owners could not find any thing in which they could profitably im 
Much remains idle and useless in our midst. But we trust that a new sp 
enterprise will be infused into the minds of our people; that, as they are di 
mined to avercome the difficulties which lie in their way to a free and 1 
communication with the markets of the world, they will employ those m 
they have to make North Carolina one of the first States in the Union in wi 
and in enterprise. 

We have a good soil, a pleasant and varied climate—and why may no 
citizens « Xp nd their means and put forth their energies to improve the 
tages we have, and to develop the latent resources with which we have | 
richly blessed ? 


DAPTYEVT )  Dinn pr 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
1, PRODUCTION OF RICE IN SOUTHERN STATES. 
our first volume was published the invaluable memoir upon the rice plant, prepar 
, of South Carolina, which is one of the most complete treatises ext 
branch of agricultural industry. We followed, in our seventh volume, with a pap 
culture of rice jn India, and, in the eighth, with one upon the culture in Louisiana. 
we refer Sumter, the correspondent of the “Alabama Planter,” in extracting from his rem 
Cort. Warp, of South Carolina, says, that, in 1845, he planted a field of six 
teen acres in rice of two different kinds, known as long and small grain. The 
long grain produced rough rice, 376 bushels, making clean rice 10,754 Ibs. worth 
$.04 67, and a residuum of 519 32, or 16 bushels and 7 quarts of small or broken 
rice, and 31 bushels of flour. There was then, per acre of merchantable 


i 


1 34414 Ibs., worth Sol) DS per acre. The small grain produe d 34m bushels 
rough rice, making 10,767 tbhs., worth $404 56. There was, then, per acr 
1,3151¢ tbs. of merchantable rice, worth $50 57, and a residuum of 16 bushels and 


23 quarts of broken rice and 33 bushels of flour. 
In 1846, Dr. E. T. Hewitt planted a field of 25 acres in alternate beds, as 


the foregoing ease. His results were, long grain, 392 bushels rough rice, m 


ing 12,099 Ibs clean rice, or 96S tbs nearly, per acre, worth $43 sl to thea 
and aresiduum of 43, bushels of small rice and 401, bushels of flour. Ti 
g i prod iced 381 bushels, making 11,065 Ibs. clean rice, being 885.2. tbs 
the acre and worth $39 5124 to the acre, with a residuum of 514 bushels of small 
. } | 
rice and 37 bushels of flour. It,is scarcely necessary to remark, that these sn 
residuary portions of the unmerchantable product are us¢ d on the plantations, 
either as food for the hands or the stock upon it. 
. } . " . * . o 

It is also of value to note the rate, per pound, at which the rice appears 

have been sold: 


sl 
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“alue. 
First parcel, long grair 78 404 67 
‘6 ‘“ emall 
Second parcel, Jon 
= * small 
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This will rive an average price of i 09 cents, neal 1 , for 
per poun 1. in the two years 1545 and 1=46, and an ave ra 
acre ol $40 » 14) iV, an average product in bushels of 
ly, and an average pode ict of merchantable rice of 1,090 
“The highest price per pound is 4 is cents, the lowest 33, cents; the largest 
product per acre of clean rice is 1,34 ‘ 2 tt 
the product of the first 50 per cent, sane r4 r than that of the se ond, per acre of 


bs ". the smallest o. DbS.——TaAKIDge 
clean rice ; and, the refore, it is reasonable to suppose, that the latter Was no more 
than a common crop, even if the former were au extraordinary one, and hence, 
making it a safe b isis to make ecaleulations u ipon. 

Are there not, among vour readers, some Ca olinians and Geor ‘clans, Who would 

» to enlighten the publ ¢ on the mode of culture, cost of it, and the prob- 

able results? 1 am persuaded that the southern part of the United States, b: 
proper diree ion of labor and capital, could mon pol ze the ] ly rice j it 
now does of cotton, and thus add another strong item to the I hye infl lehcees 
she nuW possesses on the commerce and destiny of the world, aud render her in- 
stitutions more safe and her property more din ofitabl Could the vast quantities 
of rich marsh lands that exist on our Atlantic and Gulf coasts, be converted into 
rice fields, a very extensive opening woul id be made for an additional applica- 
tion of slave labor, and ec mseg ui it curity and advant e110 our sect on of the 
country. But the cult ation of the \ land rice ne be confined to the 
coasts and marshes of » Atlantic, the Gulf and the | pl. Phroughout 
the Sough there are tens of thousands of acres susceptible { if flooded by 
prin I : 
most heavy crops of rice at the smallest cost, eithe: fol ki ‘ ration or cul- 
ture, and in iy ‘tions of the count ry the most he ry hfu ne. 

The mode of ultivating rice in China, noticed 1 atent Office Report for 
1847, page 173, is peculiarly applicable to es interior of a great part of the 
southern count ry. The large flats along sm ill streams, capa of being dammed 


and thrown over large tracts of lands, and the springs that enerally issue 


2.2 Pp ae: 1 ‘ } > ‘ 
ivs an | pere Dhial streams, far in the tmnterio? and ¢: ul , ’ ichlhy the 


from the hills that border these flais that may so ea ; » turned upon the m, 
render flooding, in many places, a work of the smallest possible cost-~and of the 
utmost safety and security. 


2. GOVERNOR AIKEN’S EXTENSIVE RICE ESTATE, 

While upon the subject of rice, we cannot refrain from introducing, from the American Agri- 
eulturist, the sketch of a visit, by Solon Robinson, Esq., to Jehossee: island, the magnificent rice 
estate of Ex-Governor Aiken, of South Carolina. We have ourselves frequently passed this 
plantation, between Savannah and Charleston, and know that it is one of the most perfect in the 


world. 


This island contains about a 300 acres, no part of which is over ten or fifteen 
feet above tide, and not more than 200 to 300 acres but what was subieet to over- 
flow, until dyked out by an amount of labor almost inconceivable to be per- 
formed by individual enterprise, when we also take into account the many miles 
of navigable canals and smaller ditches There are 1,500 acres of rice lands, 

} } 


y substantial banks, and 


j 

divided into convenient compartments for floodin ) 
all laid off in be ds, between _— three feet det p and onl y 35 feet apart. Part 
of the land w: s tide water marsh, and part of it timber swamp. Besides this, 


Gov. Aikene acs ivates 500 acre sin corn, oats and pot atoes; the balance is g garden 


r 


yards, law Vhs, noe in woods, pasture and unreclaime d swamp. W ood is bi com- 
ing scarce on the island—so much so that he drives the steam en: cine , to thresh 
the crop, by burning straw, which answers a good purpose, but ts of doubtful 
economy; though he intends carefully to save and apply the ashes, which are 
very abundant, and note the difference, in value, between that application and 
the manure made from the di composed straw. It is generally calculated that 
two-thirds of the straw will be sufficient fuel to thresh the crop, but Gov. Aiken 
has not found it so. He says there is no more danger of fire in the use of straw 
than in any other fuel. The flue is carried off fifty or sixty feet along the 
ground, and there rises in a tall stack that ne er emits any s;arks. Sugar plant- 
ers, and all farmers who use steam, may do well to notice this. I reeollect Mr. 
Burgwyn carries his off from his barn in the same way, with the same effect. 


Governor Aikin, however, has one improvement that I recollect mentioning to 
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Mr. B. he would require ; that is, a “man hole” into this flue, to enable him to 
clean out the great accumulation of cinders at the bottom of the stack. In Gov. 
Aiken's there are two, which are closed by iron covers. 

The threshing apparatus is a most convenient one. The sheaves are brought 
from the stacks in the great smooth yard to a large shed where all the sheltered 
grain can be saved, and are there opened and laid on carriers, similar to cane 
carriers, Which carries them up to these machines in the second story, where the 

rain is separated from the straw, and falls down into winnowing machines, 
rom whence it is removed by hand (it might ve carried by machinery) to anoth- 
er part of the building, over a canal, and is let down into boats to earry it about 
half a mile to the hulling mill, which is exactly like Col. Carson’s, and driven 
by tide. It is carried from the boats to the mill by hand, or rather head, where 
a little head work of another kind would take it up out of the boat by elevators. 

The straw is consumed almost as fast as threshed. And here the saving of 
labor in getting wood, as well as the saving of labor in stacking the straw and 
hauling manure, must be taken into account, as an offset to the loss of manure 
in burning the straw. 

The rice, for seed, is always threshed by hand, as experience has taught that 
the vitality of a considerable portion is injured in the threshing machines. Jt is 
Just sow th wheat. [An experienced farmer thinks about one grain in 500 is in- 
jured by threshing with machines, and, as about six per cent. by the last pro- 
cess, there is still a great pecuniary advantage in favor of threshing with a ma- 
chine.—Ebs. } 

The quantity of seed to the acre is two to three bushels, planted in d¥ills 15 
inches apart, opened by trenching plows ; and, singular as it may sound to some 
other rice planters, Governor Aiken plows all of the land that will bear a mule 
or horse, of which he works about forty and twenty oxen. 

Corn is generally planted in hills, upon the upland part of the island. which 
is sandy, four by five feet, two stalks in a place, and yields an average of 15 
bushels per acre. Corn, upon the low or rice land, does not yield well, though 
it makes very large stalks. With sweet potatoes, on the contrary, the low land 
produces nearly double, and of better quality, averaging 200 bushels to the acre, 
and frequently 400 bushels. The average yield of rice is 45 bushels to the acre, 
and upon one eighty-acre lot the average yield is 64 bushels. The crop upon 
that lot, last year, was 5,100 bushels, weighing 234,600 ths.; that is, 46 ths. to 
the bushel. This made 229 barrels of whole rice, two barrels of middling, and 
two and a half barrels of small rice, which, at 600 ths each (probably about 20 
Ibs. below the average), would make 140,100 tbs. This, at three cents, will give 
the very snug sum of $4,203 for the crop of 80 acres. r 

The average annual sales of the place do not vary materially from $25,000, 
and the average annual expenses not far from $10,000, of which sum $2,000 is 
paid the overseer, who is the only white man upon the place, besides the owner, 
who is always absent during the sickly months of summer. All the engineers, 
millers, smiths, carpenters and sailors, are black. A vessel, belonging to the 
island, goes twice a week to Charleston and carries a cargo of one hundred 
casks. The last crop was 1,500 casks ; the year before, 1,800, and all provisions 
and grain required, made upon the place. Last year, there was not more than 
half a supply of provisions. 

Like nearly all the lower-country plantations, the diet of the poops is princi- 
pally vegetable. Those who work “ task work ” receive, as rations, half a bushel 
of sweet potatoes a week, or six quarts of corn meal or rice, with beef or pork, 
or mutton occasionally, say two or three meals a week. As all the tasks are 
very light, affording them nearly one-fourth of the time to raise a crop for them- 
selve;, they always have an abundance, and sell a good deal for cash. They 
also raise pigs and poultry, though seldom for their own eating. They catch a 
great many fish, oysters, crabs,.&c. 

The carpenters, millers, &c., who do not have an opportunity of raising a crop 
for themselves, draw large rations, I think a bushel of corn a week, which gives 
them a surplus for sale. The children and non-workers are fed on corn bread, 
hominy, molasses, rice, potatoes, soup, &e. 

The number of negroes upon the place is just about 700, occupying 84 double 
frame houses, each containing two tenements of three rooms to a family, besides 
the cockloft. Each tenement has its separate door and window, and a good 
brick fireplace, and nearly all have a garden paled in. There are two common 
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hospitals and a “lying-in hospital,” and avery neat, commodious church, which 
is well filled, every Sabbath, with an orderly, pious congregation, and service 
performed by a respectable methodist clergyman, who also performs the b: ptis- 
mal, communion, marriage and burial rites. 

There is a small stock of cattle, hogs and sheep, kept upon the place for 
meat, Which are only allowed to come upon the fields in winter, under charge 
of keepers. The buildings are all of wood, but generally plain, substantial and 
good. There isa pretty good supply of tools, carts, boats, &c., and the land is 
estimated to be worth $1: 0 an acre, for the rice land, which would be $150,000 
12.500 


The 500 acres upland, $25 per acre,... 


The negroes, at $300 each, .. cine 2) .000 
Stock, tools and other property, say...... Pee wee 7,500 


$380,000 
which will show rather a low rate of interest, made from sales of crops, not- 
withstanding the amount of sales look so large. 

Now, the owner of all this property lives in a very humble cottage, embow- 
ered in dense shrubbery and making no show, and is, in fact, as a dwelling for 
a gentleman of wealth, far inferior, in point of elegance and convenience, to any 
negro house upon the place, for the use and comfort of that class of people. 

He and his family are as plain and unostentatious, in their manners, as the 
house they live in; but they possess, in a most eminent degree, that true po- 
liteness and hospitality that will win upon your heart and make you feel at home 
in their humble cot, in such a manner that vou will enjoy a visit there better 
than in a palace. ' pe 

Nearly all the land has been reclaimed. and the buildings, except the house, 
erected new, within the tw nty years that Governor Aiken has owned the island. 
I fully believe that he is more concerned to make his people comfortable and 
happy, than he is to make money. 


3. CHEAP FARMING LANDS IN VIRGINIA. 


Taking into account the fertility and all the conveniences of navigable waters, 
and the products of the same, which add to the comforts and luxuries of life, 
and also the mildness of climate, I believe the tide-water region of Virginia 
offers the cheapest lands, according to their intrinsic value, of any part of the 
United States. Lands, that, under a moderate state of improvement and cheap 
system of fertilizing by lime, marl,-clover or peas, or by an application of 200 

»s. of guano to the acre, can be made to average at least twelve bushels of 
wheat, or thirty bushels of corn to the acre; which can be bought at from $10 
to $30 an acre, with good buildings and fences, within two days’ sail of New 
York, I hold to be very cheap. Thousands of acres of timber land, or “ old 
field’ land, in the same region, can be bought for one to five dollars an acre. 
I was lately offered a very productive, well-improved farm upon the ‘ Glouster 
Low Grounds,” lying upon the navigable waters of the Severn, for $25 per acre, 
This farm is all underlaid with rich marl only a few feet from the surface. 

The ‘ flat lands ” of the Rappahannock are worth fron, $10 to $20 an acre. 
The “hill lands” or “ forest,” are worth about half that sum, according to the 
state of improvement or locality. 

As to the quality of the people, it may be gathered in a great degree from the 
fact, that neither doctor, lawyer, judge, justice, sheriff, clerk nor constable, can 
live by his profession. In the county of Caroline, with 20,000 inhabitants, for 
instance, I was told that a suit in court was almost unknown. The sheriff has 
not had a writ in his hands this year, nor has a suit, either civil or criminal, 
been instituted in the justice’s court. 

I do not think that emigrants from any of the northern States have any more 
to apprehend on account of health, than they would in the West. The con- 
dition of agricultural improvement may be imagined, when I tell my readers 
that nine-tenths of the plows used are the old “ Freeborn pattern,” little one- 
hotse plows, and that land is planted with corn one year, and sowed with 
wheat and weeds next, and then corn again, without manure, and yet people 
live, and the land does not become absolutely barren under such an exhausting 


system. No wonder that land is cheap—for the owners don’t know its value. 
5. 
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4. THE CAROLINA PALMETTO. 


Speaking of the Washington monument, Mr. Frost, of the New Orleans Crescent, suggests th 
propriety of each of the States furnishing a part of the wood work as well as the ston 
that event, he adils, and we quote, for the sake of the allusion to the beautiful palmett 
pride of our early home, rendered sacred by being incorporated in her banner and on her seal, 
and despite the too common but unmerited thrust at the politics of the State which the ex- 
tract contains: 


™. Texas could send a trunk of the pecan: Louisiana the cypress, which is 
tree of the State; Mississippi the magnolia; Florida the live oak; Gi 

and North Carolina the yellow pine; South Carolina the palmetto, thou 

fear the structure of this beautiful tree would be as impracticable as her poli 
This is the finest specimen of the palm family indigenoas to the United States. 
It is the chamerops palmetto of the botanists. In the Sketch of the Botany o 
South Carolina, by the lamented Elliott, is the following interesting description 
of this tree: 

“ Stem sometimes attaining a height of 4 )\— 50 feet, 12—15 inches in diamets 2 
The frond 5 or 6 feet in length, growing at the very summit of the tree. Flowers 
in nake d panicles. Drup bluish black. 

“This palm possesses a great and, to this country, an increasing value. It is 
the only tree produced in our forests which is not attacked by the leredo navalis 
or ship-worm ; and as it is incorruptible in salt water, its value for submarin 
construction is almost inealeulable. 

** Its leaves can be employed in the manufacture of hats, baskets, mats, and 


1} 


many other purposes of domestic economy; the ‘ cabbage,’ compose d of the un 


expanded embryo leaves, may be classed among the most delicious vegetables 
produced on our tables. It is, however, a wasteful luxury, as the tree always 


perishes when deprived of this part of its foilage. 

“Grows along the sea coast of Carolina and Georgia, confined to the neigh 
borhood of salt-water: preferring damp, rich soils. Flowers June—July.” 

And now that we are on the palms, we will give a beautiful description from 
Lint mus: 

“ Princes of the vegetable kingdom, of Indian ori rin, distinguished by th 
sheathed and many spiked flowers, their flowing habit, their lofty statu t 
simple elegance of their unbranched, long-enduring stem, the leafy evergreen 
garlands with which they are crowned, and their princely treasures of rich fruit.” 

The Sylva of North America, by Michaux, is a magnificent work. This en- 
thusiastic naturalist made an extensive tour over a large portion of the continent, 
thor rh he did not reac} the Rocky Mountains. Mr N uttal, Professor of Natural 
History in Harvard University, however, traversed the continent with a party 
of trappers and hunters. On his return he added, or was to add, a volume to 
the work. Unfortunately for the cause of natural science, this gentleman in- 
herited a title and fortune in England. Unlike the Baron Von Humboldt, he 
appears to have given up the more laborious researches—in fact, we have los 
sight of him. Bartram, more than a hundred years ago, explored the Southern 
States and Florida. 


5. SUGAR LANDS OF FLORIDA. 


In passing the Withlacoochee, in Benton county, we must not fail to notice 
the large sulphur and iron springs not over a mile from the large hammock we 
have left (Ten-Mile Creek hammock), and not more than two from the small 
one on the South side of the river. From these springs to the Crystal river, a 
distance of ten miles, there are but two small hammocks, and they are not of 
sufficient size to attract much attention from the sugar planter. ‘ 

On Crystal river (the most beautiful probably in Florida) there is land enough, 
it is said, for about four plantations. The land is similar in character, although 
thought not to be of the tirst quality, with that of the coast lands before de 
scribed. 

The river is formed by a lake of springs—is wide and deep, and is but eight 
miles long. A high rolling pine country makes down io its head, and in view 
of its crystal springs, its lakes and islands, its evergreen woods, its Indian and 
shell mounds, its high shell islands at its mouth, its harbor and bay, its fish, 
oysters and turtle, it certainly is a most beautiful and desirable place. There 
are no planters upon this river. 
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Between the Crystal and Homossassa rivers, a distance of six miles, it isa 
prairie, with the exception of one or two hammoc ks, one of which is owned by 
the State. It is a question if this pr airie would not be a fine sugar land, Sn 
the most of it easily brought under cultivation. 

The keke, 8 another spring river, about ten miles long, wide enough 
for steamboats, with rocky islands, shell islands, bayous, cross rivers and salt 
rivers ¢ nough fora pers " residing upon it to lose his way even In the day time. 
It is beautiful nevertheless, and a person would hard! atisfied after a 
month’s exploration. It abounds in fish, and near it there a ine o% ! On 
its northern bank there is land enough probably for three or four ‘ Nanta- 


e South side the hammock. is about ree mit leep and ex 


tions, and, on th 
tends to the Chisewitska river, six miles. Some of these la are rocky, and 


} 
vit 


this is made an objection to them; but although it may be more difficult to cul 
tivate, yet the crop of corn, potatoes, pumpkins and t ss, and the patches of 
cane, show that the rock- t interfere with their growt oa. 

There are three plantations upon this river, but no sugar crop has yet been 
made. About s xty acres of cane have been planted this year, but it is in tended 
mostly for seed, I presume. 

should be o beerved that vessels can find safe anchorage off »>mouths of 
these rivers, and there will be but little difficulty in getting the produce to mar 
ket if once made. : 

The Chisewitska is another spring river, and is about miles long. Most 
of the lands upon this river, it is thought, will r re draining. ‘The ham 
mock upon it extends South, so far as has been sur ; , two m , 

The next twelve miles South to the Weekaiwachee, respi ne 4 R., are not 
much known, as no settlements were made between the two, and there has been 
no survey. Iymediately east of this is the Annuttiliga hammock, containing 
nearly ‘ty square mile sof hammock. This might be tern in Florida “ up 
country,” bat I notice it, as no part of this hammock is over sixteen n iles from 
baree navigation on the rivers Chisewitska and Weekaiwachee, and neither 
iver over ten miles long 

This hammock is well dotted around with permit claims, but the majority of 
those who have settled had not the means to plant extensive Iv, and located there 
on account of the pr spective value of the land. : he re mainder, With the cx 
ception of some few tracts pure hased, has been loe: y the State 

M iny ri mark that the Annuttiliga and Chocochata country is as fine and as 
des as any in the State, and if we think ri lands, ¢ vh rolling country 
pe tow utiful places for residences a desideratum, i yuld certainly claim as 
much attention as any part with which ] am acq , 

Chocochata hammock will not prol ably claim much attention from sugar 
planters, although the average distance from the Weekaiwachee river would not 
be upward of fifteen miles. 

On the Weekaiwachee river there are good lands, but they are mostly unsur 
veyed. This is another spring river, rising in the high rolling country, about 
two miles long, and emptying into the Gulf. South of Week Liiwachee there are 
no rich lands north of Tampa Bay, a distance of fifty m , With the exception 
of one or two small hammocks; but it is a very d able country for raising 
stock. My estimate of the lands ad: pted Lo sug irc ure, 1m Benton county, 
is seventy-five square miles un es ; th the amount in Levy 
county, will make two hundred sq » miles. 

J have not estimate d in this the mall detached h: mmocks, nor any pit eC lands 
that 1 may be used profitably for this a I have mentioned sugar, as | believe 
it will be the prine ipal product of this section of the country, most of which is 
bother South than Lake George, and a portion below Lake Monroe. These 
lands are as well adapted to cotton, corn and tobacco, as any other in the South. 

The State owns most of these lands. What is the best course to pursue to 
have them settled and to enhance their value? I propose to consider this in a 
future communication. An AcTuAL SEetTrTxer. 


6. PRODUCTION OF GRAPES AND WINES IN THE SOUTH AND WEST. 
We have, in previous volumes blished a great many articles upon this subject, from the pen of 


Dr. Weller, of N. Carolina, Mr. Noyes, of Mississippi, and others. The subject has too much interest 
at the South, easily to be exhausted, and inquiries, relating to it, are frequentiy made of us. 
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A few months ago, Dr. Weller was kind enough to forward us an assortment consisting of sery- 
eral dozen bottles of his wines, which we have either consumed or presented to friends for their 
opinion and judgment. With scarcely any exception, the verdict has been the highest approval, 
in which we heartily concur. Some of the specimens were what the Doctor calls “leaf wine,’ 
*scuppernong hock,” “ scuppernong Madeira,” * scuppernong champagne,” etc. We preferred the 
“hock.” The fault of orer-sweetness, is one that is common to all American wines. We have 
preserved a few bottles, and may hereafter state how they are affected by time. 

It is known, to many of our readers, that Cincinnati and its vicinity have acquired great fame 
for the production of the finer wines; and the following, by Mr. Buchanan, a leading merchant 
of that city, will be read every where with interest: 


Se.ectine anp Preparine THE Grounp.—A hill side, with a southern aspect 
is preferred. If the declivity is gentle, it can be drained by sodded, concave 
avenues; but if too steep for that, it must be benched or terraced, which is more 
expensive. 

Tn the autumn ani winter, dig or trench the ground with a spade all over, 
two feet deep, turning the surface under. The ground will be mellowed by the 
frosts of winter. 

Piantine.—Lay off the ground in rows, three by six feet; put down a stick, 
twelve or fifteen inches long, where each vine is to grow. 

The avenues shall be ten feet wide, dividing the vineyard into squares of one 
hundred and twenty feet. Plant, at each stick, two cuttings, separated five or 
eight inches at the bottom of the hole, but joined at the top—throw a spadeful of 
rich vegetable mold into each hole, and let the top eye of the cutting be even 
with the surface of the ground, and if the matter is dry, cover with half an inch 
of light earth. 

The cuttings should be prepared for planting, by burying them in the earth 
immediately after pruned from the vines, in the spring; and, by the latter end of 
March or early in April, which is the right time for planting, the buds will be 
swelled so as to make them strike root with great certainty. Cut off close to the 
joint at the lower end, and about an inch in all above the upper. 

Pruning.—The first year after planting, cut the vines down to a singleeye 
(some leave two ; the second, leave two or three; and, the third, three or four. 
After the first year, a stake, six and a half or seven feet long, must be driven 
firmly down by each plant, to which the vines must be kept neatly tied, with 
willow or straw, as they grow. Late in February or early in March, is the right 
time for spring pruning in this climate. 

Summer pruning consists in breaking off the lateral sprouts and shoots, so as 
to leave two strong and thrifty canes or vines—one of which is to bear fruit the 
ensuing season, and the other to be cut down in spring pruning, to a spur, to 
produce new shoots. These may be,let to run to the top of the stake, and trained 
from one to the other, until the wood is matured, say in August or September, 
when the green ends may be broken off. One of these vines is selected next 
spring for bearing fruit, and cut down to four or six joints, and bent over and 
fastened to a stake, in the form of a bow. The other is cut away, as well as 
the fruit-bearing wood of the last year, leaving spurs to throw out new wood for 
the next, and thus keeping the vine down to within one and a half or two feet 
of the ground. Nip off the ends of the fruit-bearing branches two or three 
joints beyond the bunches of grapes, but do not take off any leaves. 

If both the cuttings grow, take one up or cut it off under ground, as but one 
vine should be left to each stake. 

Cuttrurr.—The vineyard must be kept perfectly clean from weeds and grass, 
and hoed two or three times during the season. Keep.the grass, in the avenues 
around, down close. About every third year put in manure, by a trench the 
width of a spade, and three or four inches deep, just above and near each row; 
fill in with two or three inches of manure and cover up with earth. 

Wive Makixe.—Gather the grapes when very ripe; pick off the unsound and 
unripe berries. The bunches are then mashed in a mashing tub, or pressed 
through a small mill, breaking the skin but not the seed, and thrown into the 
press, and the screw applied until the skins are pressed dry. 

Fermentation.—This process is very simple. The juice is put into clean 
casks, in a cool cellar, and the casks filled within about four or five inches of 
the bung, and the bung put on loosely. The gas escapes, but the wine does not 
run over. In from two to four weeks, generally, the fermentation ceases, and 
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the wine clears; then fill up the casks and tighten the bungs. In February or 

March, rack off into clear casks. In the spring, a moderate fermentation will 

again take place; after that, the wine fines itself, and is ready for bottling or 

barreling. Use no brandy or sugar, if the grapes are sound and well ripened. 

Keep bunged up or corked tight, and in a cool cellar, and the wine will im- 

prove, by age, for many years. R. Bucwanan, 
Mr. Charl s Uist. 


STATISTICS. 


Cost of my vineyard, of six acres—fourteen thousand four hundred vines : 


Trenching, two feet deep, $65 per acre $590 
Sodding avenues, ..... ee 

Cost of 30,000 cuttings 

SINS tds sdbnstbbennstincastitbhes sabnipiads 

Fourteen thousand five hundred locust stakes, @ $3 per hundred 

Petting 14,500 stakes, ..............ccccccccccccccsccssscccssccseces svcsccccseesceescesosscscsoscascosescoss 


Cost of attending the first year—vine dresser $216, and a hand for one month... 
Second year—vine dresser $216, and a hand for two months, @ $14 per month 
Cuttings, after first year, to replace failures, say 

Hauling, carting, 

Contingencies, 


Average cost, say $300 per cre 


The third year the vines will produce grapes enough to pay the expenses of 
that year—generally more. 

For the fourth year, and a series of eight or ten years in succession, the expe- 
rience of the past would indicate the following calculation to be something like 
a fair one: 

Say six acres average 250 gallons, at rates heretofore $1 per gallon,. 

Deduct cost of wine dresser, per annum 

Assistance, hoeing, &c 

Gathering grapes And pressing 150== 450 


Net profit per annum, $1,050 


To attain this, the vineyard must be favorably situate d and well attended, by 
a competent vine dresser, and free from the disastrous visitation of the rot. 

Vine Currure 1n THs Viciniry.—It is estimated that over three hundred acres 
are now planted with the vine, within a cireuit twelve miles round Cincinnati; 
nearly two-thirds of which were in bearing last year, producing, notwithstand- 
ing the rot, so injurious to many, about 50,000 or 60,000 gallons of wine. 

The catawba is our great wine grape, and principally cultivated. The Isa- 
bella is not preferable for wine, and is only used for table use. . 

Mr. Longworth, with unwearied zeal and liberality, is still experimenting with 
new varieties, and may yet find a rival for the catawba. 

N. B. Some vineyards, in good seasons, have produced at the rate of 600 to 
800 gallons to the acre; but this is rare. The usual yield is 300 to 400 gallons, 
where there is but little rot. A bushel of grapes, if well ripened, will produce 
three and a half to four gallons of wine. 

By proper economy, a man may have a vineyard of several acres, in a few 
years, without feeling the expense to be burthensome. Commence by trenching 
one acre in the winter, and planting it out in the spring: next year another acre, 
and so on for five or six years. After the first year, he will have his own cut- 
tings, from the first acre, and also grapes enough to pay for the cost of planting 
the succeeding additions to his vineyard. 

If he has suitable timber on his own land, the stakes can be got out in the 
Winter with but little outlay in money. By this course, the cost of a vineyard 
of six acres, would not be half as much as mine. 

Some prefer planting in rows, four by five—others, four and a half by four and 
a half; and on level land, three and a half by six, or even seven feet. 

I have merely given, in the foregoing remarks, the course pursued by myself 
and some of my neighbors, without pretending that it is preferable to others. 
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FENCING. 

In many parts of the South, from the scarcity of timber, fences become an article of consid 
able annoyance and expense; which is especially the case on the prairie lands of Louisiana. 
perhaps Texas. Hedges and ditches are substituted for them, and we have, on several occa 
recommended the * Cherokee Rose.” Our attention has latterly been called to an article in 
* Western Review,” advocating wire fencing. This is a novel proposition and may not bx 
worthy of some consideration. The author, Mr. Sibley, makes his estimates for the mn 
hood of St. Louis; but whether they would be correct in other quarters, or answer on a |: 


le 


well as small scale, we are unable to say. 


For the illustration take one hundred and fifty pannels of twelve feet eac 
the height to be four feet and six inches; the posts for the a six feet apar 
for the wires twelve feet: both to be strong and sufficient barriers against « 
horses, shee Pp, hogs and Pras; and both to be made of the very best mat rial 
to be obtained, of plank, posts and wire. 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY PANNELS OR EIGHTEEN HUNDRED FEET PLANK FENCE. 
301 cedar pr 4 ts, $75.25 | Setting posts, say 3 cts. ea 
150 ground pom sorr ” ‘ts., 6.00 | Placing and securing gr 
1 string 12 inch plank, bottom,... 27, poles, say. epic hiseksinks eee 
4 string 6 inch plank, side, @ 313,50, 54, Carpenter for fitting and put- 
1 string 6 inch plank, ecap....... susiavind « Gage ting up 150 pannels, a 
301 battens, one to each post. satis a 15 cts. per 
100 ths. nails, 60 to the pound,.............. 
The whole probab! 
Cost of the materials on the ground,......¢ . or say one dollar 
ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY PANNELS OR EIGHTEEN HUNDRED FEET WII 
151 cedar posts, @ 25 cents $37.75 | Sctting the posts and braces, sa) 
150 ground poles, - ananemasion 6.00 | Placing and securing the ground 
8 strands, No. 9 iron wire PDeaveanesnseese U0 | Boring the posts. seven holes, say......... 
15 ‘oa ' to secure top : strand, @ 44 ct. } Fitting and stretching the wires, s: 
ORG jcrrcccses jecaieuersbihineensinnins 5 | Plugging the holes im Une posts, sé 
Bracing for 6 or 8 of the posts, say......... 
rhe whole probable cost 
Cost of the materials on the ground,......$ yf or ninety cents per pann 


The above cannot be far from correct. It mav be safely assumed, that 
rough plank fence will cost, at least, fifty cents per pannel more than the 
The wires must be well coated with some substance to prevent rus 


¢ 
coats of white lead paint will be sufficient : which will cost but littl 
easily and quickly applied. The plank estimated in th 

is supposed to be in a. rough state, as taken from the land, and can) 
painted’; it may be white washed however, which will cost at least as m 

the painting of the wires. 

To put the Fi uk on a fair equality with the wire, it should be neatly pla: 
and thorougl hly P unted—which would add at least fifty cents to the cost of « 
pannel. No. ire is probably the best size for this use; No. 10 may answer, a! 
will cost atrifle less by measure, and 0 /y a trifle—there is no doubt about 
9, The wires must be passe d thr ugh the posts exce] the top one’, the 
bored with an inch auger, to admit a small paint seal Stretch the wires :e7 
iigit; this is effected with ease and expedition, by means of a simple cont 
ance of my own), with which a common bench screw of wood, is emp! 
with great power and convenience. 

Good cedar posts, only twelve feet apart, planted firmly, the wires well stret: 
ed and painted, with a good pole at the bottom to pre vent pigs from rooting 
under ; will present an impassable | yarrier to any animal that ought not to 
outlawed-—not at all liable to be inj\ ured by wind or rain storms—not ea t 
impaired—occupying but little space—not anirae _— the view—neat and pret! 
in appearance ; and will be much more likely to eudure fifty or sixty ye 
with a ditle care, than any wooden fence fifteen or tweuty years, with much 
care, patching, propping, «e. sg 

To put 7 the wire fence, requires no machine ; a Bendy man and smart boy 
will complet te one hundred and Sif y pannels, perfec etly, in but little over half the 
time that it would employ two carpenters to finish the same le ngth of pla 
fence. Supposing the materials are to be hauled overland ten miles, or any dis- 
tance ; not less than twenty two t ousand pounds of wood will be required for 
the plank fence, including the posts—for the wire and posts, not over four thous- 
and pounds, 


‘ forecoinge Sia 
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The foregoing estimates are for outside fencing. Many ins‘de inclosures, 

where only the larger animals, horses and cattle, are to be festrained, may be 

made secure with three or four strands of wire, on posts three and a half or four 
feet in keight—in some instances, even two strands might be sufficient. 


8. COTTON ; 
ITS PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION AND PROSPECT OF PRICES CONSIDERED, AND THE RE {SONS 


SUBMITTED WHY IT WILL LARGELY ADVANCE THIS SEASON AND MAINTAIN A HIGH ONB 
THE NEXT, BY GEO. G. HENRY, MOBILE. 


Important and interesting to so many as this staple is, it is one respecting 
which but little is placed before the world, and hence in the midst of its mar- 
ket, and the points of its production, we find very many having remarkably 
vague ideas in relation to it. Dry as is the subject, permit me to lay before 
your readers some observations and particulars which may strike many, even 
engaged in both buying and selling it, as deserving consideration, and which it 
would be well for all concerned to retain in their memory. 

Production, consumption and prices, are the three heads which the subject 
naturally divides itself under, and we will first glance at its 

PRODUCTION. 

Respecting the extent of cotton crops, there is usually diversity of expression; 
but among those who have an opportunity of forming an opinion from inform- 
ation found repeatedly correct, and from extensive personal observation com- 
bined, there is never a very material difference. The estimates of the crop of 
184), by those who thus systematically analyze their information and observ- 
ation, Who carefully bear in mind that obtained from sources which had fre- 
quently proved not far from the mark, and eschewed that. which they had found 
frequently incorrect, I say, the estimates of this class of persons have varied be- 
tween 1,900,000 and 2,000,010 bales since Ist November. My own hopes about 
Ist September, notwithstanding the late frosts, the heavy rains of July and the 


overflows of August, were that the crop might reach 2,100,000 bales; but after 
secing the effects of those rains myself, in September and October, and getting 
together my information from the quarters | had not myself visited, I put my 
figures 1,900,000 bales, as the outside. And, with the most careful and diligent 
inguiry, | cannot now raise those figures, and feel confident that under no cir- 
cumstances can the crop reach 2,000,000 bales. I will state my division of the 
crop and the substance of my present information : 


ED CN inikisncnsvbiaithatsernccetcnkddieetinniitinadpianindatsseninncdandianliaentaaasin 650,000 bales, 
intiwincdssedccesiessochesdcensbesethennsdenssdihd daniundabiiadeainashs sectiassarsbeamphhanees 160,60) * 
Mobile, ae “s 
Be ON GID TOT nce cricntnrcenciocssescnnnseniipicnenisnenisnsisiabcsaseiphiianians 765.000 


1,900,000 * 


In the beginning of the season, my friends in the Atlantic States put their 
crop at 600,000 bales about, but the cotton which has been diverted from New 
Orleans, through their extended railroad system, in the direction of North Ala- 
bama and Tennessee and from the Chattahoochee, has been added to the receipt 
of Charleston and Savannah, though the less will go to Florida and New Or- 
leans. In the Atlantic ports to the 12th inst., 590,000 bales had been received— 
adding to which &7,0UU bales on hand in the interior towns ‘on the Ist of March 
(which in the two weeks it is most likely have been diminished smartly), and 
you have 637,000 bales. Take from 657,000, 13,000 on hand Ist September, at 
Augusta and Hamburg, and you have 624,00 bales. The whole country is 
said to be effectually cleared of cotton, etfected through early high rains, ex- 
tended railroad transportation, and prices which the people were urged to 
rapidly avail themselves of. Their crop, not a bad one, would bring them a 
large amount of money, and weakened their expectation it could fall off so much 
West as was represented. All this indicates they cannot, with their present 
stocks, receive 113,000 bales more, which they must do to net them 650,009, 

Florida has received, to the 14th March, 137,0 0, and with 13,000 at Columbus, 
would make 159,000; 10,009 bales more than which is not in lier back country, 
from similar causes submitted with regard to the Atlantic crop. 


14 VOL. L 
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i We have received at Mobile 292,009 bales, and 30,000 more is as much as en) 
: be cd pe nded on Our receipts W ill not be 5," 0 bale Ss from 4 25,000, as Wt h 


unqualified evidence that the co itry is cleared. 








kor New Orleans, besides my ut neral information from different secti: ns of 
its cotton region, and the recent expression of some of her best informed me 
chants, I have that from persons who have been over the country, Which ass: 
me that my figures for that and Texas, are over rather than under what the 
ceipts will be The impr ssion among some, that the north Alabama and 

unessee crop was better in 1°49 than in 184s, will be found erroneous. The s 
son of 1t4= was entirely propitious, while that of the past was not. Their « 


Was nearer to a crop than any section, as a section, m: de last vear; but toget] 
, 















Was short of the one preee ding. The receipts, at New Orleans, are some 50,000 
bales ¢reater from thence than to the same date last vear: but this is caused | 
the navigation of the Tennessee river having been ope ned from the beginning 
the cotton season, and between the early shipments made to New Orleans ar 
these by way of railroads to Charleston and Savannah. North Alabam 
Tennessee are more nearly drained of cotton than at the same time of any for 
mer season, and it is from this point that buyers in New Orleans are calculating 


.. i : : 
On recelViIng :areely 


The prod iction In other countries, as indicated by the imports into Eurone 
al by other most reliable accor his, is on the cde cline, aud the } ast crop of | 


is said to have been badly injured; hence, the supply must be less than 
year, when it is remembered, too, that the adv: need prices here in June, J 







and August, caused every bale which could be abstracted from Brazil, Eevpt 














India, to be brought furward in last year’s imports into Eurepe, and ch 
caused them to be raised from 400 6 Oo} ales, in 1¢48, to 568, 00 bales in ]*4) 
l pst it down, the rece Ipts into Europe from those countries, this year, « 
reach 450,000 bales. 

With regard to the probable production of cotton in this country hereafter, I 
may properly here remark, that its extension above its present average is 1 
likely to soon take place, and for these reasons: All the lands suited to its « 
ture have bes n bought up long sinee, and althor oh new lands, more or le Ss, ; 
every year laid down in cotton, those additions are not more than equivalent to 
the entire abandonment, or, in other instances, deterioration of old lands cor 


WI 









tinued in cultivation; and the diversion of labor steadily taking place from ¢ 
ton for other industrial pursuits, such as construction of railroads, working 1 


and in factories of various kinds, &c., must interfere with inerease Phe United 



















States crops for the four past years were—1?46, 1,779,000; 1847, 2,34>, 
Ids, 2.729.000; 1649, 1,900,000 bales. ‘The average of the first three vears 
would be 2.2*5,0100 bales— of the three last vears, 2.256.000 bales, or of the fi 


years together, 2,189, 00 bales. These figures ve ry clearly and properly ind: 
What our ¢ rops may like ly be. The rece ipt of 1$48, of 2,729,000 bales, itt 
be remembered, was by no means the growth of that year, as particularly i 
Atlantic States and New Orleans, large quantities of cotton, of the growth ot 
former years, were, from the il proved prices of May, June, July, &e., forwarded 
to the ports. I estimate the quantity of old cotton received, to have been, 


In the Atlantic States, ............000.. iceland laa dilantin 150.000 bales 
Plorida,. 25,060 


Mot peatiegs 
New Orleans, 


SiOescces woo 





eT re ea : enesnes steseccesse GOONS © 


and reduc ing that crop to 2,429,000 bales. As the whole of the season of 1842 
was, from begit hing to end, ul prece de nted’y favorable, we may put that down 
as our hivhest probable point ot production ; at all events, until the prices per 
manently advance to figures inducing a return to investments in this 

instead of those which have proved so profitable—manufactories, railroads, &e 
Louisiana Texas and Florida, are daily increasing their sugar culture upon th 
sites of former cotton plantations, and even on the Alabama and Tombigbe 
in Alabama, the culture has commenced, the cane ratooning finely, and this 
year we have received consignments from several planters, of this article, so 


rapidly increasing in consumption. I have devoted much space to this v 


important braneh of the subject, which I am in hopes will not diminish our 
wish to carefully examine the next. 
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CONSUMPTION, 
In the tables of Messrs. Collman & Stolterfoht, of Liverpool, accompanying their cir- Bales. 

cular of January 25th, inst., they put down the consumption of cotton in Europe, 2,477,000 
hey add to that for direct shipment from the United States, to points not included in 


their tables, in Russia, Italy, Sweeden and Spain,..... dil Nek secadirsine wal aie-hieies 104,000 
Messrs. Wilson, Hallett & Co., of Liverpool, in their circ cular of. Ist January, add to this, 
for diminished stocks in the hands of mat vufact ure Di ic dsccecadsnbideesbccdien senses eneeentienine 9.000 
United States consumption... 518.000 
Making a total of consumption in Europe and United States of............ceeeeeeeeee 3,189,000 


This enormous ¢ ynsumption has taken place, and replies to the most diligent 
inquiries satisfy me, that no market is burthened with a stock of manufactures 
in excess of its wants, which establishes a fact of commanding importance, 
namely: that this dmmense m nnineints was the result of legitimate demand, 
and we have the encouraging assurance, that while the beauty, convenience and 
cheapness of cotton fabries cause ‘thes to swell, with the swell of civilization, 
its production is confined within a limited space, and can nowhere be alae in 
competition with ourselves. All that is being said in relation to the English 
manufacturers influencing their government to adopt measures foreing the cul- 
tivation of cotton in India, &c., is as ridiculously ignorant as their resolution 
last fall, were, that “cotton worms and overflows were humbugs.”’ = Their 
goverument, in this enlightened era, will adopt no measure agreeing to give 
one pound sterling for ten shillings 

Having considered the extent of this crop and production, and the consump 
tion of the past year, I now come to the 


PROSPECT OF PRICES. 

In pegandting them, me supply and consumption are mainly important, but 
there are kindred dependencies which exercise great influence over them. The 
supply and no of ee ri the abundance or scarcity of money, state of trade, 
and the political condition of -he leading governments, are to be carefully ex- 
amined. I take pleasure in running through these with you. Several successive 
fine harvests, the — of the duty on breadstuffs into Great Britain, have 
together contributed to place the price of food at a low figure, and ensures its 
continued sufficiency. Money is not only abundant and interest unusually low, 
more bullion in the bank of England and bank of Franee* than was ever 
before known, but the prospect is decidedly good that it will so continue. 
Trade has never been on so large a scale, muvre active and on so safe a basis. 
The p litical condition of all the prineipal governments in Europe, is a most 
gratifying and satisfactory one. Over two years ago, monarchy in Europe was 
convulse d, and the embryo begotten over seventy years since in France, suddenly 
threw itself into existence, and over thirty-five millions of free people rejoiced 
in their new birth. The yearsingn and fond dreams of the people, of sub- 
stantially the most enlightened uation of Europe, have been accomplished— 
realized. Having pruned off much that was mon: irchical before. the transition 
to a republic was not violent, ~ when the polls were opened for all male 
eitize ae over twenty-one years of age to vote for his representatives and presi- 
de nt, they enjoyed it wit th as much pot = as if they had been alwaya: accustomed 
to it. T he high aa formidable position of Fr ance among nations makes the 
consideration of what she will or 1 ay do of profound interest; and having ex- 
amined the subject ve ry closely, permit me to give my humble opinion on it. 
Playful and polite, fre quent ly regardless of dollars and cents, I find her people 


quic k, ¢ os ir and correct in th ‘ir percep! ions. Thes system of instruction, which 
has bee more or less persevered in since the long and brilliant reign of Louis 
XIV, he seventeenth century, has improved on improvement until the whole 


pretdden: re of France is enlightened, and hence the frequent assertion, that the 
French are ignorant and unable to appreciate and understand the blessings of 
civil liberty, will, on examination, be found entirely wrong. 

Co inne eyeetsiens : ive been vehemently pre ‘dicted within thirty days, ever 
since we received t the ws of the revoluti on of February, 154%, yet over two 
years have e lapse a amt Hi the only revolution which has transpired, has been the 
adi option of a writ n constitution at id the complete formation of the republic. 

The intelligent correspondent of the National Intelligencer, in his last letter 
of Isth Febr ry, from London, says: ‘* We think we are warranted in asserting, 


* Over £34,0C0,0.0 sterling in them. 
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people, excepting in the case of the agriculturists. The price of grain is fall. 
ing every day.” ‘‘ With these exceptions, the condition of France, both in Paris 
and the provinces, is admitted, even by the opposers of the government, to be 
satisfactory.” ‘ The specie in the bank of France is said to exceed the cur 
rency.” Further, McCulloch, iw his Geographical Dictionary, in the last para- 
graphs of the last division of the article on France, when he is considering the 
probable continuance of the then existing order of things under Louis Philipps 
says: ‘‘ But though monarchy should be subverted in France, we look upon it 
as the nearest possible delusion to imagine that there can be anything like a re- 
petition of the enormities and outrages that accompanied the revolution of 1729, 
Society is now arranged on a totally new basis; there are few or no abuses to 
rectify; the people are not sweating from the oppression of a host of feudal 
tyrants.” ‘ Provided, therefore, they be left to arrange their internal affairs as 
they may judge best, we incline to think that the other European nations have 
little to fear from any changes that may take place in the form of government 
in France. At present, it is a democracy with an hereditary head; the only 
change likely to happen, is to a democracy with an elective head.” Views on 
so important a subject, so sagaciously expressed, should aid rapidly to satisfy 
the nervous that li-re can be no revolution in France. Toabandon the privilege 
of universal suffrage and their constitution, cannot be feared by the thoughtful 
and intelligent. Well, as to the progressing improvement in ‘the condition of 
the people im all the other leading governments, their political quiet, &c., not a 
word is requisite, 

In conclusion, I will deduce, from the foregoing, that cotton will advance 
largely the present year, and maintain a high price another. 





Bales. 
I have shown it is not probable the crop of the United States will exeeed......... 1,900,000 
The supply in Europe, from other countries, will mot exceed...............c0eceeese ces 450.000 
2.350.000 


I have shown that the consumption Of 1849, WaS...........0scssecsscsssssessersseeseeeee 159.000 





839,000 
Leaving a deficit for 1850 of 839,000 bales, or largely above the entire fa 
of stocks reported every where. 

With regard to the supply of cotton, Messrs. Collmann & Stolterfoht remark, 
in their valuable circular of 25th January—* This is a matter of great anxicty 
during the uncertainty of the extent of the crop of the United States. Moderate 
estimates fix it at ¥,1.0 009 bales ; while others, judging from the large receipts 
in the ports, caleulate upon nearer 2,410,000 bales. Even assuming the largest 
figure, Europe could not possibly receive more than 1,800,000 bales, after the 
wants of the United States are supplied, and from other sources we could at 
most, With the help of high. prices, receive 500,000, which would barely sutftice 
for areduced consumption, assumed as above, without trenching on the moderate 
stocks with which we begin the year.” 7 

Let us examine the chances of Europe to get this 1,800.000. We have by the 
Prices Current of yesterday, Saturday, March 23, stocks in our ports 569,000 
bales ; to come in, say 251,000 ; making 820,000 bales. By this Price Current, we 
have exported to the North, net 422,000 bales, and the North will require 178,900 
bales more for her consumption; but, putting her consumption at 550,000 bales 
per annum, for twenty-five weeks from Sth March, she will require 264,000 
bales. However, take 178 000 bales from the 820,000 on hand and to come in, 
and 642,000 remain for Great Britain, France and the Continent. Add this 
642,000 bales to what they have to-day got, say Great Britain 523 000, and 
France, &c., 275,000, and Europe will together get 1,440 000 bales, instead of the 
1,800,000 bales, which Messrs. C. & S. say would barely suffice for their reduced 
consumption. Deo these figures not prove, in connection with all the favoring, 
eoneurriug causes enumerated, that cotton will and must advanee? ‘I do not 
think there can be a question as to the result, and will only add, with regard to 
prices this vear, whet prices hae bea. From 1795 to 1835, MeCulloch’s Com 

mercial Dictionary rep rts cotton to have ay eraged, in Boston, over 2U cents a 
pound. 

The average for the following years, in Mobile, was, as reported in our An- 
nual Prices Currents, for it33-"4, 1446 to lo'ge.; lsdd-’5, 17 @ 171g; 1sd5-0, 





g-ends 





that the condition of France is improving in every respect, and in every class of 
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14to 19; 1836-7, 1034 to 16; 1837-’8, 73 @ 1246 ; 183&-’9, 121, to 10%, and, 
in ls 2. it advanced to 28 pence a pound. 

That prices must be high another year, it will be seen that the consumption 
of 1849 was 3,159,000, and it is inereasing and destined to increase, if the raw 
material can be had. Without calculating for increase, let us allow that the 
cousumption of 


Bales. 
EC TIMNIEEE WD. sdcdneessacnsonsesee viv epneseuucnduliiee ta adiaeieesvephantepienngebdpentedaiennenanses. Shenae 


6,378,000 
And let us see what is the possible supply of cotton for these years, say 
for 1849-50— 
SE CERIO CO cnnccniconassscncedecccbcnsdcssessecesepeonbsadaneoiasseabimbahtae aaah 2,000,000 
NIN I IR io. as:nasccainddiswnsenbadannaroasasiwiinniasiecaininiuesabanil 450,000 
Crop of United States, 1850-5)... . 2.500.000 
Supply from India, &c., 450,000 5,400,000 


978,000 






leaving an insufficiency at our highest estimated crop for this year, and possible 
L e ’ 
crop of (850-1, of near one million bales. 
What must be the result? High prices. 


9. THE COTTON CROP OF 1850-51. 


There can be no question that we are to have another short crop of cotton. 
On almost every hand, except, perhaps, in Florida, the ery is raised and cannot 
be called into doubt. The result upon prices must be deeply felt. The failure 
of two successive crops, in a time of general peace, is an event which will have 
the most marked influence. It satisfies us of the truth of a position we have 
long held, that the @ «rage supply of this staple is limited, and has, perhaps, 
already reached its height. The corollary follows, that prices must rule a great 
deal higher, «nm the a erage, than they have done—the cost of production remain- 
ing unchanged and consumption advancing. 

We write this paper at the close of June, and annex a few reports from the 
planting States, relating to the month of May: 

Nort Atasama.—There is a general apprehension among planters, in this 
section of the country, as to the prospects of the present cotton crop. There 
have been such frequent and heavy rains, that the crops in the low lands have 
been flooded, and destroyed in some instances, and those on high lands have 
been greatly injured. Cold nights and winds have greatly increased the injury. 
Some planters express the opinion that they have net half a stand, and we have 
heard of none who expect to make a full erop. 

TENNESSEE.—We still have rainy Weather, and the accounts from our planting. 
It is thought, that, under the most favorable 


interior are most unpropitous. 
The con- 


Weather now, not more than half our customary crop can be made. 
tinuous rains and chilling atmosphere have rotted most of the seed in the 
ground, or so diseased the young plant, as to settle the matter for this vear. 
Hundreds are plow ng up again, and others would do so, but for the scarcity of 
seed. However, our planters should not complain very bitterly, as they have 
not had a really short crop in ten or twelve years. 

Lovistana.—We continue to hear most distressing accounts of the effects of 
the overflow. Bva gentleman, recently from that district of the State, we learn 
that the Tensas and Ouachita rivers are both over their banks, and that all the 
neighboring plantations are submerged. In Tensas parish, of which he spoke 
more particularly, he said the desolation was very vreat, extending to the de- 
struction of the crops as well as of the stock, and depriving many plantations, 
not only of all shelter, but also of all food for the proprietors and their negoes. 

Mississipri.—It certainly is the fact, that this spring is the wettest, coldest and 
most backward of any that we have had for many years. We have been hoping 
and expecting, for pleasant, settled spring weather, for many weeks. But we 
have been doome. to continual disappointment. In consequence of the weather, 
many planters have had to plant their cotton the second time. Corn is small 
and does not look well. It is too early to predict anything about what the crop 
may be next fall. We can only say that, at present, the prospect is dull and 
gloomy enough. 
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DEPARTMENT OF MANUFACTURES AND COMMERCE. 
1. SOUTHERN FACTORIES. 


Tue number of cotton factories in four of the southern States is as follows: 


















No of actories. No. of spt vdles, Ci pu Len pl yed. Bales cot. con ea 
TS \ ea SE 30 36,000 S100.400 12.000 
ere 11 16,962 500,000 6.009 


Georwia............... 36 51.140 121,400 27 0 
BoutD Carolina, ......cc-.cccere 16 36,500 1,000.00 15.400 



































2, COTTON FACTORIES IN ALABAMA, 


We were shown last week some samples of cottonades, ginghams, checks and 


osnaburgs, colored and plain, made at the factory in Huntsville, which, fo: 
quality and durability, would compare with similar coods made in the manu 
facturing towns of the North The colored goods were excellent, and, were we 
not assured to the contrary, we should have pronounced them eastern goods. 


The factory at Florence is doing a thrifty business. It works forty-six loor 
turning 1690 spindles, and produces 50,000 yards of cloth per week. Besides 
this large amount of eleth, it manufactures, also, 6,000 dozen of thread per 
week. The weekly consumption of cotton is about 6,000 pounds, ave i 
750 bales of cotton per y ar. Asan instance of the pro perity of factories 
this region, a new one is about being established on the same stream, on thi 
opposite side, which it is calculated will consume 4) bales of cotton per we 
The factory in this city is about increasing the number of looms. At this t 
it works only forty, which are chiefly employed in manufacturing the four qual 
ities of goods. In a few weeks the present number of looms will be iner ast 
to seventy-two. The cloths made at this factory are in high repute and 1 
With ready sales. 








3. LIST OF COTTON FACTORIES IN THE STATE OF ALABAMA. 




























Bell factory, in Madison county,.......+-. Veewu Che us cee 2,500 spindles 
Florence factory, in Lauderdale county,...........- ee . 2,000 - 
Decatur factory, in Lawrence county,. ce eesecce $0 e& $6 be ee bos 1,000 
Tuscaloosa factory, in Bibbcounty,............- evvadaaeand 1,800 " 
Clement’s factory, in Bibb county,.........cccccceccecvececs 590 ” 
Fish-pond factory, in Tallapoosa county,......0. ee n° oe 
Tallassee 6 ‘& Wut cebeshisesscieenta -- 1,000 
Bradford’s factory in Coosa county,........ faves j -iewede 600 
Warrior factory, in Tuscalodsa tounty,........cceeecceceees 1,000 
Prattville factory, in Autauga county,......¢...ccccceeceeee 682 a 
Autaugaville **” oe dle FET Pree Oe eee pa ey. OO 
Mobile factory, in Mobile county, riteeeveeweseeeinn saan eos Bee “6 
The machinery of the Mobile factory has been contracted for, 1 understand, 
and that of Autaugaville is now in the mill. Dp. F. 


4, ANOTHER COTTON FACTORY. 

The Charleston Mercury, in speaking of the satisfactory results attending the 
working of the present Charleston cotton mill, of which Gen. C. T. James was 
the engineer, thus alludes to a new one in contemplation in that city: 

“We learn with much satisfaction, that his highly liberal offer to subscribe 
for half the stock of a $300,000 cotton mill, will insure, at an early day, the 
erection of a factory in our city on an enlarged seale, and which will compare 
favorally in style, finish and prod wt, With any ever builtin this country or 
Great Britain. The remarkably practical genius of Gen. James, his wide exp 


rience in all that concerns the cotton manufacture, and his careful study of all 


the questions connected with its successful introduction into the southern States, 
give great V ilue and interest to the conviction he has expressed, and so stron rly 
backed, in favor of the adaptation of Charleston for the prose cution of this 
great departmentof industry on an extensive scale. The extent to which hi 
desires to identify himself with our manufactures is most gratifying proof of his 
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perf ct fai h in their sue ess, and may be considered as settling the «a 
whether their profitable establishment is within our power.” 
5. MORE FACTORIES. 

The Atlanta Intelligencer says: “We uider 
company at | } , . . 
new factory 
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able to furnish his beer at six dollars, 1 irned, and 
lishment, at present, is capable of turning out two hundred barrels pet 
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The ladies will also find this brewery convenient; for, when in wan 
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', yeast, they can always obtain asupply by sending for i 


7. COLEMAN’S GRANITE FLOUR MILL, AUGUSTA. 


We are pl ‘ased to notice the fin: l compl tion, after many delays 


rable and elegant structure. It is now one of 
* the kind in the United States, and will stan 

gusta enterprise, and of a chitectural and mech 

ot 

No expense has been spared in its interior st 

it do good work. The machinery is of the most 
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are prepared to pronounce 


into this marl 


We can now say, with rfect confi ! , af Augu in | 
two merchant mills- t > & Co., and that of Ct 


Linton—as good flour United States. 


8, EXPORTS OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
The Liverpool and M incheste ournals have been, for some time past, repre 


senting trade, in the manufacturing districts, to be in a depressed condition ; that 
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the weekly deliveries of cotton to the trade had materially decreased, and that 
many of the mills were soon to commence working short time. 

We have taken some pains to prepare the following table from official returns 
to the Board of Trade, for the first quarter of the year 1550, with a comparison 
for 1849, which are as follows : 

Exports of British and Irish produce and manufactures, from the United Kingdom, in the three 


months ending Sth April, 1850, compared with those in the corresponding months of the year 
1849: 




































1349. 1850 
I IID TNE, ca ccteatastsienilnndiinsesctnsesscscenscnsssansonisiacatcosncesms £4,442,478 4.910.648 
= FD A PAROS TIE os ccccccceccccccescesceces ansdiciabgliebbenedcaaanan 718,943 144.022 
Ge FI Bae Ce titin snccetennsnsabtiattitienniutiniationinia 92.070 100.229 
a eS ne 20.155 21, €53 
“ es eee 116,710 57 mt 
“« yarn,. ec ceccceeconcoace 1,389.675 1,225, 
I NOE aictiitikitccietictithtinaiindinmnnsins ee 6, 1594 19 
I RID NE I a ciscen conten stsninandncsquateniecieasagtndésetdenénasanes 945,037 1,137 — 
Silk 187,431 284, 
Woolen “* TP deenehenaintendingieetnaieestgaienenetns 1,€97,211 2.0 058 
es, Cg GE GE DONT ge ee ca nd. tce coe sec wesescncccnecscecsees 260 94,148 143 
Biillinery amd haberdaahery,......0.....0..0cecsecesescee- cosccee 259,347 551.920 
Leather, manufactured and unmanufactured,................ 105,25 5 144.892 
Metals, viz.: iron, p ee 67,706 67.9.8 
bar, bolt and rod,. 465.541 60.881 
os eieale 42,107 59,887 
ad ee 4 of all patie sas ctatecctovnnseisscetsnnssis 296,096 855,940 
i iiiedsintaricacciennencsarimenmnen seenee 76,319 82,422 
copper, in pigs and manufactured _— 389,240 434001 
Ne Ue Ci i piceesinnscacricsedsncsnsnscasivecenstnssanene 25,412 23,832 
DUET ccadaddnetssuhticnenahasitaadsebitbdimndbebtamebestnberasiseiinn 44.045 65,312 
tin, unwrought and in tin plates,...... _— 189,437 257,599 
ane and cutlery, saleoaiipsnieetiaictieeebsiadeie 443,123 691,211 
Machinery of all kinds,. ee 78.048 182.407 
Beer and ale,. adennan 130,902 144,826 
Candies aad SOupy.. saiihiiiehanteionsidaiicibesiabenten 58.163 76.95) 
IED Tes secnnneinkegeennnitie dikdihngntscennenmaaencniaanainabeesasiheneie 263,208 222.027 
Cc rdage and ¢ I icsdastalnns tricia tachillnes nd ania windliadltt bine delhi tate dais 35.706 45.397 
| it ae sdvasneenern cap ennninanesesé seabededetscdeses 24,825 24.481 
Vils and ‘colors, ee 126.923 163.788 
Stationery, ... 62.081 85.584 
Sugar, refinee 103,330 60.724 
Butter and cheese 47.855 49.693 
Soda 72,426 0.274 
Glass,. 7 A622 70.042 
Earther n ware , bitineniniais 197.069 220.1 
Total declared value, . ‘ yr + ss £14,655,153 
lncrease, for three months, over ‘1849. pecnccdcesonsentoocasoesenscoeccs casesceseoees yoasecocore 1,853,120 


By the above figures it appears, that there is an increase in the total amou nt « f 
exports, for the first qui arter of lto0, of nearly two millions pounds sterling 
This inerease, too, on almost every article of B ritish manufacture, does not con 
firm that dul/ st.te of trade, the cotton circulars, received by each steamer, would 
have us believe. Neither do we think the quantity or «ave of goods retained 
fur home consurhption has been diminished, or that the internal trade of the 
kingdom has fallen off. The fact is apparent, that che: ap food and steady en 
ployment, thus far. this year, must have given the working classes the ability to 
awnerease, and not decrease, their consumpt ion of the coarser fabrics, notwith 
standing the advance in price, caused by the higher rates demanded for the raw 
material. —\. Y. Cour.er and Enquirer. 


9. UNITED STATES COMMERCE. 











Fear. Domestic expo) ts. Fi revqn erports. Total exports. 
- $43,671,894 $21,502,488 $64,974.582 
49,784 079 22,286,202 72.160.281 
47,155,408 27,543,222 74,699,050 
50,649,500 29,337 157 75.986.657 
287.8: 


191,360,581 96,469,469 


or 
§)CaV eu 


Total imports 
“ sme 7 24 
541 


77, 70/267 


80.549 C07 





803,955,559 


st et et 


Te 
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66.944,.745 82,590,643 ¢ 35,é 96,340,075 
53,055,710 24.539,612 95.52: $4.074,477 
68,921,691 23,403,136 $2,321,827 70.481,068 
50.669.669 21.595,017 2,2 $8,000, 824 


102,128,408 331,720,223 349,305,444 





55,700,139 16,658,478 72,358,671 74,492,527 
59,462,029 14,387,479 735,549,508 70,876,920 
3277, 05T 20,033,526 81,310,553 103,191,124 
3,137,470 24,039,473 87,176,943 101,029,266 





239,576,749 75,113,956 314,695,705 849,589,837 


70,317,698 19,822,735 90,140,433 108,118,311 
81,024.12 23,312,811 104,336,973 126,521,332 

-» 101,185,082 £0 504,495 121,693,577 14,505,742 

. 106,916,680 21.746,360 128,663,040 189,990,505 

05,564,414 21,845,902 117,419,376 140,980,177 

SEO eee 12,452,795 108,486,616 113,717,404 

[BBD, 020 200 ccccce cee ccoccccccccncsscceccsoes 103,533,891 17,494,525 121,028,416 102,092,132 


654,579,748 137,188,683 791,768,451 991,805,183 





| Te 7 18,190,312 132,085,946 107,141,519 
1841... nbconieegnsian 106,382,722 15,409.051 121,851,203 127,946,177 
92,969,996 11,721,538 104,691,534 100,162,087 


315,245,352 45,350,951 358,629,253 335,249,783 





77.793.783 6,552,697 84,546,480 64,753,799 
. 100,183,497 10,914,781 111,128,278 108,434,702 
99,299,776 15,346,830 114,464,106 117,254,564 
102.141.893 11,346,623 113,488,516 121,691,797 


379,418,949 44,190,931 423,427 ,880 412,134,862 





. 150,637,464 8.051.561 158,689,025 146,545,638 
132,904,121 21,128,010 3 154,008,928 
32,666,955 13,088,865 5, : 147,857,439 





416,208,540 42,268,456 449,402,005 


RECAPITULATION BY PERIODS. 
191.350.881 96.469,469 287 820,35 303.955.5839 
. 229,591,815 102,128,408 3 3 349,305,444 
76,749 75,118.956 514.495,705 849,589,857 
654,579,748 137,188,683 791,768,431 991,505.1383 
coee 343.248, 352 45,350,931 358,629,283 335,249,783 
ET eee 44,190,931 423,427 .880 412,134,862 
i ickeinkk sdassnnaxicncesetihbdasunucceg: aa 42,208,456 458,476,976 449,402,005 
Total domestic exports im 29 YeReW, 00. 00c-000.c00dgqeese sce sec sec ccs cco ces ccc cveccssesecsscsascess OR ASO OTE NOe 
* foreign S bed 542,745,814 
Total exports, domestic and foreign $2,966,7 20,848 
imports, 3,190,942,603 


Excess Of imports in 29 years,,........ccccccrscseserccestegerecseesceessrseses seseseesssceesesees $224,221,755 


Which is about eight per cent. on the total value of exports during the same 
period. And this excess all occurred prior to the year 1540, as appears from 
what follows : 

Excess of imports. Excess of exports. 
lst period—tariff of 1816, $ 16,155,189 
2d - 4 BEBE ocosvecsennn cstesacsccsesecsvecoseonss ccveconscverese = 17,585,221 
oo 6 2 .. 04,894,132 
4th «“ . 199,536,702 seocesitestoeens 
Sth * compromise reduction of tariff of 18: $25,397 .500 
bth ‘ COPIM OF TOAD, 0000. cccscscccssscoccesccsscnccocoscee sevecessosenestseue 11,475,018 
Tth ¥ . 9,074,971 





i iticctnidesesticte Sitnsniitbctcasechidesaibakian satibteenitis wees $268,151,244 $43,929,489 
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INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 
1. ALABAMA AND TENNESSEE RAILROAD. 
We have received, from Lewis Troost, Esq., chief engineer of the above rail 


road, a pamphlet containing a copy of a letter by him to the President of th 
above road, illustrated by a map, giving the results of a reconnoissance of th 


proposed route, together with various statistics showing the resources of the 


country penetrated by it, together with estimates of business which the road 
will command, not only from the country along its line, but also from its cor 
nection with other lines of interecommunication. 

The proposed route of the Alabama and Tennessee River railroad is as fol- 
lows: Commencing at Selma, the route passes through portions of the counties 
of Dallas, Perry and Bibb, to Montevallo, in Shelby county; thence it diverges 
north-eastwardly, through Shelby and Talladega counties to Talladega town 
thence it continues, through the counties of Talladega and Benton, to Gadsden, 
in Cherokee county. Here it is proposed to connect with the Tennessee and 
Coosa railroad, chartered to extend from Gadsden to Guuter’s Landing, on the 
Tennessee river. 

About twenty-six miles of the line—commencing at Selma and running through 
the valley of Beach Creek, thence across the dividing ridge, between Beach and 
Mulberry creeks, into Mulberry creek valley—were graded in 1837, and will m 
quire but little additional work to place them in condition to receive the super 
structure. From the termination of the graded part of the line on to Montevallo, 
Talladega and Gadsden, the country presents several practicable lines, through 
a series of well-directed valleys, affording excellent routes for your railroad 
At this date, we have traced two lines through from Selma to Gadsden, and |] 
have the pleasure of informing you, that we will be able to make a ef a» and 
effective railway, with a marimum grade of forty feet to the mile, ascending 
south, the direction in which the greatest amount of freight is to be tcansported. 

Timber, of the best kind, for the whole distance, and excellent building stone 
for three-fourths the route, are abundant, and the soil, along the whole line, is 
unexceptionable for road making. 

From Gadsden to Gunter’s Landing, a survey for a railroad was made, in 1°46, 
by Spencer Brown, Esq.,civil engineer. The results of this survey are known.* 

The valleys intervening between the mountain ranges of north Alabama offer 
several very practi¢able routes for connecting your railroad with the Georgia and 
South Carolina railroads, and with the Middle East Tennessee and Virginia 
railroads. The two most obvious connections are— 

1. By Jacksonville to Rome, in Georgia, the western terminus of the Georgia 
railroads. 

2. From a point near Gadsden, up the valley of Wills creek, to Chattanooga, 
at the junction of the Georgia railroads with the Nashville and Chattanooga 
railroad. 

Both of these connections are easy of construction, and their relative merits 
ean only be ascertained by a thorough examination of the different routes, and 
a proper consideration of the relative advantages to be derived by your railroad 
and by the country interested in it. One or the other, or both, of these connee 
tions must inevitably follow the construction of your railroad, thus completing 
the union of the Gulf of Mexico with the great railway improvements of Georgia, 
South Carolina and Tennessee. : 

The Alabama and Tennessee River railroad is emphatically a State and a na- 
tional enterprise. 

The State of Alabama embraces, within its limits, an area of about 50,275 
square miles. The Tennessee river runs through the northern part of the State, 
from its north-east to its north-west corner. South of the Tennessee river @ 
mountain range, being the southern extremity of the great Appalachian chain, 
extends nearly parallel with the river, from the east to the west boundary of the 


A 


* The Tennessee and Coosa Railroad Company will be organized shortly: and, by virtue of an 
act passed at the last session of the legislature, it will be incorporated with the Alabama and 
Tennessee River Railroad Company. Thus the ent re route, from the Alabama to the Tennessee 
river, will be under one company and under one direction. 


a 2 a oo 
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State. The waters rising in the southern slope of this mountain range, drain 
the middle and southern sections of the State and form the Coosa, Ta! apoosa, 
Cahawba, Warrior, Tombigbee and Alabama rivers. By this disposi ion of 
the mountains and rivers, three grand natural divisions of the State are consti- 
tuted, viz.: 

1. The northern division—having an area of 7,255 square miles, north of the 
mountain range, deprived of a natural communication with the middle and 
southern divisions, and having access to a market, for a part of the year only, 


by a tedious and dangerous navigation of from 1,400 to 1,500 miles, by the Ten- 
nessee, Ohio and Mississip pi rivers. 
The middle division—having an area of 22,090 square miles, south of the 
j~- 


mountain range extending to the parallel of 3 3 30° north latitude, at the head 
of the navigable waters of the bay of Mobile, and d pend ont on flatboats and 
upon wagons, over badly graded earth roads, as the means of transportation for 
its productions. 

3. The southern division—having an area of 21,29 square miles, extending 
to the southern boundary of the State and to the Gulf of Mexico, and drained 
by asystem of rivers unsurpasse lin navigable utility. 

We thus — ive that, of the State of Alabama, a seventh part is—commer- 
eially, and, ‘fore, socially and nee ically—a at member of the State, 
com pelled, by sana barriers, to trade and identify itself, in interest, with oth- 
er Siates and communities; and that over one tind part of the State has only a 
temporary, uncertain and expensive outlet { s productions and communica- 
tion with its s« aport 

Ane iterprise, therefore, which, like vour railroad, commences at the north- 
erp limit ot hat division of the S ite ope ‘ree and uninuterr pted naviga- 
tion to the Gulf of Mexieo: which passes ne ‘ouch and connects those divisions 
of the State deprived of an outlet for the am al ictions; Which unites all of 


them by bonds of interest; which affords he safest, most certain and capable 


means of transit and transport, and which will develop rich and incalculable 
mineral resources must be, emphatically, a great State work 

It is a national en terprise. Take a map of the United States—trace the con- 
nections Which it will make by its proposed branch with the ‘ tilroads now com- 
pleted and in contemplation, and with rivers—and you will observe, that it con 
nects the Gulf of Mexico with the south Atlantic, middle, western and north 
Atlantie States. : 

Let us uow turn our attention from these general considerations to the pros- 
pects of your railroad, as an investment for capital, and to the effects which 
will be aceom iplished by its construction. 

The success of a railrvad is proportion iate to its capacity for transport, and to 
the quantity of freight, and number of passengers, which it can obtain to trans- 
port. 

The capacity of a railroad for trar sport depends on its ascending grades, or 
inclinations, which it has to overcome, its curvature, and its smoothness and 
evenbess of surface. T he two first ré quisites are Gove rned } y the surface of the 
country, and the latter by the plan and materials adopted for coustraction. 

The q l tity of freight, and the numb ‘T of passengers, depen | on the extent, 
population and productive character, mineral and agricultural, of the country 
traversed and placed in communication by the railroad. 


AGRICULTURAL CHARACTER AND RESOURCES OF ALABAMA. 

The route traverses a fertile and well-settled agricultural country, for twenty- 
five miles from Selma; thence it passes over a sandy, clay and gr ravel region, 
covered with long leaved ve llow pine, for twe nty miles ; thence, for ten m ] 3, 
it continues through the well-cultivated valley of the Cahawba; thence. to the 
Coosa river, there are many good spots of land, in small bodies, and the country 
generally is capable of supporting a ae gpa 

The counties of Talladega and Benton are equ al to any in the State, as re- 
gards soil, wealth. healt h. and capreity fi rs anata’ radense pop lation. They 
are settled by a thriving, industrious, independent and intelligent pe ople. The 
soil is well adapted to the cultivation of cotton, wheat and corn. The country 
is well watered, abounding in streams affording ample water powe r for manu- 
factures ; and, in fact, it combines advantages for sustaining a dense industria] 
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and manufacturing population, not to be surpassed by any country in the South 
or elsewhere. 

Owing to the obstructions in the Coosa river, the planters of this section are 
compelled to wagon their produce to Wetumpka, a distance of from 60 to 90 
miles; or to the Coosa river, above the shoals, at the mouth of Canoe creek, a 
distance of from 20 to 60 miles, where it is transported, up stream, 160 miles, to 
Rome, the western terminus of the Georgia railroads ; thence it is carried, near- 
ly 400 miles, on railroads, to Charleston or Savannah. By this latter outlet, a 
great proportion of the trade of the middle, eastern and north eastern counties 
of Alabama, is diverted from Mobile, notwithstanding the frequent shifting and 
handling of freight, and the long distance of railroad transport, required. Of 
the article of cotton, it is stated, that from 8,000 to 10,000 bales, at the high rate 
of 6 cents per 100 Ibs., equivalent to $4 30 per bale, are annually sent from 
this section to a market by this channel. This fact, in the course of trade, so 
injurious to the interests of Mobile, and of the State at large, shows, among oth- 
er things, the great change in its natural direction, which can be accomplished 
by railroads, on account of their safety, certainty and dispatch. 

From Benton county to the valley of the Tennessee river, the soil of the high 
lands is thin and generally poor, but the valleys are fertile and very thickly set 
tled by small farmers, who live in the enjoyment of health, and in the receipt of 
small profits, vwing to their isolated position and the difficulty of getting their 

roduce to market, most of which passes up the Coosa and Tennessee rivers to 
the Georgia railroads. 

The mountain table land of this section affords extensive ranges for cattle 
and sheep, a considerable number of the former of which are driven to south 
Alabama. é 

The valley of the Tennessee is one of the most desirable agricultural sections 
of Alabama. Being one of the earliest settled districts of the State, it is now 
the center of wealth, hospitality and refinement, and the abode of a tixed, per- 
manent population. The lands are rich, and, by the present mode of culiure, 
inexhaustible. Almost the whole extent of tillable land is placed in requisition 
and covered with thriving, well-cultivated farms and fat stock. 

Until within the last year, the course of trade of thé Tennessee valley was 
down stream, by the Tennessee, Ohio and Mississippi rivers, to New Orleans; 
but, since the opening of the Georgia railroads to the Tennessee river, a consid- 
erable proportion, particularly of the cotton, has changed its direction, up stream, 
to Chattanooga, from whence it is transported, by railroads, to the south Atlan- 
tic ports. 

Gunter’s landing, the terminus of the Alabama and Tennessee River railroad, 
being the most southerp point of the Tennessee river, and being central to all 
that part of north Alabama north of the river, above the Muscle Shoals, is the 
yost advantageous point of shipment to the Gulf. It is 62 miles above the head 
of the Muscle Shoals, 5U miles above Decatur, the terminus of the Decatur and 
Tuscumbia railroad, 30 miles above Whitesburg, which is 10 miles south of 
Huntsville, and about 32 miles from Huntsville by a practicable railroad route. 

There are now preduced in north Alabama, above the Muscle Shoals, about 
60,000 bales of cotton. 

By inspecting the map of the United States accompanying this letter, it will 
be perceived, that the location of your railway is an admirable one to command 
an immense through trade and travel. . 

itis a link in the great chain of railroads now constructing and projected, on 
the most direct, shertest and most expeditious route which can be selected, to 
connect the Gulf of Mexico with the middle and north-eastern Atlantic States— 
a route which will present one continuous line of railroads. passing through the 
most healthy and picturesque sections of the Union. 

This great chain of railroads may be said to commence at Portland, in the 
State of Maine ; thence to extend to Boston, New York, Philadelphia Baltimore, 
and to Winchester, Virginia. Up to this town, the line of railroads. with short 
gaps of steamboat travel, is now completed ; thence to Stanton and to Abing- 
ton, through the great valley of Virginia, and op to Knoxville, Tenn., a part of 
the route is under contract. From Knoxville to the Georgia railroads, the con 
nection, by railway, will soon be completed. From the Georgia roads, the cen 
nection with your railroad, either from Rome or Chattanooga, will naturally fol- 
low the completion of your enterprise. Indeed, it may be anticipated—charters 
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having been obtained at the last sessions of the legislatures of Georgia and Ala- 
bama, for a railrood from Jacksonville, in Benton county, to Rome, or to some 
point further south, on the Georgia State road as may be found most practi- 
cable. 

The Coosa river is naviga'le for small steamboats 160 miles, from Rome to 
the mouth of Canoe creek, a few miles below Gadsden. I have been informed, 
by an experienced captain, now running a steamboat on this part of the river, 
that, by an expenditure of a small sum of money to remove a few rocks in the 
channel below Rome, boats drawing 30 inches might ply the year through; as 
it is, he states the draught of water, for seven and eight months in the year, to 
be from five to six feet. The Tennessee river affords good navigation for small 
steamboats throughout the year, from the crossing of the Nashville and Chatta- 
nooga railroad, to the head of the Muscle Shoals. 

At Selma we have an,excellent steamboat navigation, at ail seasons of the 
year, to the Gulf of Mexico. The Alabama river is partic ularly free from snags 
and other obstructions, and is considered one of the safest rivers for steamboats 
in the Union. 

The Georgia and South Carolina railroads place your railroad in communica- 
tion with the south Atlantie States, while the Nashville and Chattanooga rail- 
road will connect it with middle Tennessee, and, eventually, with Kentucky 
and the Western States, by the proposed lines te Henderson, Kentucky, and to 
Cincinnati. From Cincinnati, the railroad line is now completed to Lake Erie. 
A line is propos sed on the south side of Lake Erie: this, with the New York 
roads, completes another very remarkable communication between your road 
and the north-eastern cities, th rough the western and northern States. 

It will be seen, by inspection of the map, that it is evidentky the interest of 
Huntsville, and, in fact, of all that part of north Alabama east of the Muscle 
Shoals and north of the Tennessee river, to direct their effurts for a connection 
with the Alabama and Tennessee River railroad, for all the purposes of trade to 
New Orleans, Mobile, and to the Gulf of Mexico. 

Saving of distance and time, celerity, safety and certainty of movement, are. 
the grand desiderata of the active, energetic people of our country; and that 


line of improvement, which combines these essential requisites, will command 
the preference 

The following table of comparative distances will illustrate the advantages of 
your road. The distances are obtained from the published accounts of distances 
by railroad and steamboat travel, and by measuring distances on the map, on 
lines not yet completed, and allowing an increase due to the selection of a proper 
route : 


TABLE OF COMPARATIVE DISTANCES. 
Miles. 

Boston to Mobile, via Richmond, Wilmington, Charleston, Atlanta, West Point, Montgom- 

ery and Alabama river oe 
New York to Mobile, via same route 1,565 
Philadelphia to Mobile, via same route,......ccccccccscccccccrcccerscccoe soscsevescces 1,476 
Baltime - to Mobile, via same route,.. - 1,379 
Boston to Mobile, via Winchester, Sti wunton, Abingdon, Knoxville, Rome, Se Imi L ‘and. Ali - 

bama river,...» 1,582 
New York to Mobile, via same route -» Lot 
Philadelphia to Mobile, via same route 1,258 
Baltimore to Mobile, via same route 1,158 
From the above cities, respectively, difference nearer Mobile by the Alabama and Tennessee 

River railroad route, in time, 1S*¢ hours, and in distance 


Baltimore to Mobile, via Richmond, Wilmington, Manchester, Augusta, Atlanta, Montgom- 
ery and Alabama river 

Baltimore to Mobile, via Winchester, Knoxville, Selma and Alabama river,... 

Difference nearer Mobile by Alabama and Tennessee River railroad,. 


Huntsville to Charleston, wia railroads 
Huntsville to Mobile. via Alabama and Tennessee 


Difference nearer Mobile, via Alabama and Tennessee River railroad,.... 
IIuntsville to New Orleans, via pr jected railroad to Memphis and via river 
Liuntsville to New Orleans, via Alabama and Tennesse e River railroad, Alabama river and 


lake route 


Difference nearer New Orleans, by Alabama and Tennessee River railroad,.......-0++- 
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Huntsville to New Orleans, via Tuscumbia railroad, Tennessee river, and Ohio and Missis- 
Hunt:vile to New Orleans, via Alabama and Tennessee River railroad, Selma. Mobile : 
HY GS FRG, cocci cence cocsccsdescccecdéscesceccscece 


Difference nearer New Orleans by Alabama and Tennessee River railroad 


Huntaville to Memphiis,...cccccrcccccccccereccesccccccccess cscs ccescccsccescccces eoes 299 
Huntsville to Selima,.......cececceesccescececerecesecccens 







een Gn Gavek OF Mame iii.s occ <6 cicccs ccscccdces sececscsecs : 


Nashville to New Orleans, via Cumberland, Ohio and Mississippi rivers,.................. 1,32 
Nashville to New Orleans, via Nashville and Chattanooga, and Alabama and Tenne e 


River railroads, Alabama river and the lake,........... 










PARITORER, 000.06 006d 6 6.600 60666068 Cnts 6006004600 does Bcecccees 
Nashville to Mobile, via Nashville and Chattanooga, and Alabama and Tennessee rail 


Difference nearer Charleston,.....scccccsosccceses 


New Orleans to Knoxville, Tenn., via Gulf of Mexico, Charleston and Georgia, and § 

| eS POI 6 0.0.o 660006050668 686 6.6 066R 0505 0606686 0500 BHESSS 006 HO04 6.00% Coeces 1.747 
; New Orleans to Knoxville, via Mobile, Alabama river, Alabama and Tennessee River rail- 

DORE GG TIGERD,.¢ 4.08 0:6 10664008 2000006 





? 


Se POE BERG Rys 6056s ccedsceccscccsescs 990 







Difference in favor of the Alabama and Tenness 





Galveston to Knoxville, via Charleston and South Carolina, and Georgia railroads 
Galveston to Knoxville, via Mobile, Alabama and Tennessee River railroad 









Difference in favor of Alabama and Tennessee River railroad,..... 


eee eee eee eee wrens 


Isthmus of Tehuantepec to Knoxville, via Charleston, &¢.,..... 0.000 cccececsccccceeccvers 2,182 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec to Knoxville, via Mobile, &¢., ..... 


Oise 50s 46 005000080600<0 






Isthmus of Panama to Knoxville, via Charleston, &e., 
Isthmus of Panama to Knoxville, via Mobile, &c., .. 

























Nt dhicennesvenaee 


2. MEMPHIS AND CHARLESTON RAILROAD COMPANY. 


This company was organized on the twenty-ninth of April, by the choice of 
the following gentlemen as directors, viz.: James C. Jones, R. C. Rinkley and 
Daniel Looney, of Tennessee: Judve Clayton, of Mississip] i: George P. Beirns 
and Robert Fearn of Madison county, Wm. A. Austin of Jackson county, R. M. 
Patton of Lauderdale county, and J. C. Goodloe of Franklin county, Alabama. 

The r port of the commissioners, to receive subseriptions of stock, was pre 
j sented, from which it appeared that about $1,200,000 had been subscribed, and 
‘il upon the greater portion of which fifty cents per share, or two per cent., had 
been paid. 

C. F. M. Garnett, Esq, now chief engineer of the Virginia and Tennessee rail 
road, has been chosen chief engineer of the above work. We have not learned 
whether he has or not accepted the office. 

Governor James C. Jones has been chosen president of the company. This 
Osition Was assigned to him, not only by the unanimous voice of the directors, 
ut of the whole community interested in the work, and is justly due to his 
eminent services in its behalf. : 

From the liberal means provided, with which to commence the work—the 
wealth of the country to be traversed by it, and from the character of those it 
terested in its direction—we confidently « xpect to see it energetically prosecut d 

and completed at an early day. It is a work of the first magnitude—of great 
importance to every part of the country—and its completion will form a new era 
in the progress of the South. 






3. NORTH CAROLINA RAILROAD. 

Proeri ss or THE Mancuester Rattroap.—The Wilmington Commercial says: 
“We learn that there has been $ 0, 00 worth of work done on the Wilmington and 
Manchester railroad, west of the Pee Dee river, and that $2. ,0U0 worth has been 












‘ 
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done on the eastern end of the road; and that there are upward of two hun 
dred men now working on the road, and on the first of August it is ¢ xpected 
that four hundred will be engaged on the work. Preliminary steps have been 
taken to buy iron for the western end, and in all probability contracts will be 
made at the same time for the other part of the road. Negotiations have been 
_ ned Wi h anor ther ‘he ompany toe omple te all the unfinis} 1e “d work of the road. 

Tl hese are chee. ing facts, and show that there is no cause to apprehend any 
danger as to the fate of this enterprise. It will not only be done, but will be put 
in operation quite as early as the most sanguine of our people expected.” 


4. NORTH CAROLINA RAILROAD. 


Tue CentraL Rattroan.—This road is not yet quite out of the woods. After 
the whole amount ($ ,0U0U,000) of individual subscription was supposed to be 
secured, it turned out that the eg pty of $.0,000, by the Petersburg rail 
road, could not legally be made. Upon $47,000, also, of individual subse: iption, 
the cash paymeut of five per ce ent. Was not made, as is required, and, of course, 
this sum could not be counted as available. These failures leave $76,(.0U yet to 
be raised, which will be done, we have no doubt, with but little delay. 

This whole movement, in North Carolina, has been in a few hands—and what 
has been accomplished, has been the work of a few leading men in that State. 
Their efforts, we regret to say, have met with but a eold response from the great 
mass of the people. These men, embracing, among others, Messrs. Morehead, 
Graham, Saunders, Graves, Carter and Lord, f illy appreciate the necessity of the 
proposed work, to enable North Carolina to maintain a respectful relative posi- 
tion in the great family of States. Nature has favored her with a fine soil, with- 
out giving her those natural advantages, in navigable rivers, for the transporta- 
tion of her products, which most of the States possess. Having but limited 
means of forwarding her products to a market, she has but little commerce, and, 
consequently, possesses no commercial cente r, where, as in other States, is col- 
lected a large amount of wealth to be returned to the ¢ country, to be expended in 
the further development of its resources. Her leading men saw, that, unless she 
availed herself of those agents which modern science has provided, and which 
are so potent in the production of wealth, and which other States are eagerly 
subjecting to their use, she must ap parently retrogri ade, and present a most 
striking r and humiliating contrast to the ri ipid progress of her neighbors. The 
few who saw and felt this, have found it almost impossible to infuse the great 
mass With any of the spirit and conviction which they felt. The conse quence 
has been, that, with the most energetic and perseve ring efforts of the first men 
of the State, and with a greater part of it as a field for thei ir exertions, $1,000,000 
has not yet been raised. There is not a town in New England, of 15,000 inhab- 
itants, but would, under similar inducements, have raised an equal sum in one 
week. This sum, however, will soon be forthcoming; and when it is obtained, 
North Carolina will owe a debt of gratitude to those who have been instrumental 
in procuring it, Which she can but indifferently appreciate and which she will 
never repay. If these men had known the task that was before them, we will be 
bound tosay that they never would have undertaken it, and that they will never 
undertake a similar job. 

7 
BALTIMORE AND THE WEST. 

A numbe rt of the mere et of Baltimore were addressed, on Thursday night, 
by Mr. L. ¢ . Haynes, of Tennessee, in Union Hail, in re spect to the advantages 
likely to result to the city of Baltimore, from the completion of certain Tennessee 
improvements. 

He stated the fact, and displayed the evidences on which it rested, that the 
commercial prosper ‘ity of the Atlantic cities depends on their commercial con- 
nection with the Miss sip " valley. 

Mr H. said, that a striking proof of this truth could be found in the examination 
and comparison of the commerce of oe and N. York. They are both Atlan- 
tic Sitates—both started together in the race of independence, wealth, population 
and commerce—both possess harbors amoung the best in the Union. Virginia 
had the advantage ~ the beginning. Her imports amounted, in 1769, to $4,205, 
S0U; the imports of New Y ork, to “$945,000. Thus, they started together. 
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But New York, perceiving that her commercial neat depended upon her 
convection with the West from which she might draw the materials for subsist- 
ence, manufactures and commerce, made haste to form that connection through 
her railways and canat. Virginia, self-satisfied with her natural advantages, 
did nothing to bring herself into commercial communication with the Mississippi 
valley. She slept at her post until a very recent date. 

What (Mr. H. asked) had been the result. In 183?, the imports of Virginia 
had gone down from $4,255,800 to $1,213.000, while the imports of New York, 
in the same period, had gone up from $945,000 to $57,000,000. Why? Because 
New York was connected, and Virginia unconnected, with the rich, the fertile, 
the vreat and the growing West. 

The tonnage of Virginia, in 1791, was 33,239 tons—in 1838, it had gone down 
te 7,405 tons; while the tonnage of the city of New York alone had gone up, 
in 1838, to 400,971 tons. 

Mr. Haynes said, he repeated that it had become a primary truth, almost self- 
evident, which irresistibly commands the assent of all enlightened minds, that 
the commercial prosperity of the Atlantic cities, depends on their commercial con- 
nection with the great valley of the Mississippi; and that Baltimore perceives 
and appreciates this truth, is made manifest through her noble and unceasing 
exertions to tap, by the Baltimore and Ohio railroad, the valley of the Ohio. 
And if Baltimore had come to the conelusion, that one connection with the West 
would be good for her, it follows, by irresistible deduction, that two would be 
better. 

It was under these impressions, Mr. Haynes said, he desired to direct the at- 
tention of the merchants of Baltimore, to the advantages likely to result from 
contemplated lines of public works in Tennessee, by which this city is to have 
another connection, by steam, with the Mississippi valley. 

Through a mixed route of railroads, river and canal, there is already an easy 
transit to Lynchburg. From Lynchburg to the Tennessee line, the ‘Tennessee 
and Virginia railroad is in rapid and vigerous course of completion. At tur- 
thest, it will be finished in four years—the State of Virginia having taken three- 
fifths of the stock. If you start at Memphis east, you will find a company 
organized by the style of the Memphis and Charleston railroad company, with 
Governor Jones at its head, and a subscription of stock to the amount of $1 ,300,- 
0V0. Running from Memphis, it will intersect the Nashville and Chattanooga 
railroad near the latter place. The Nashville and Chattanooga railroad was all, 
he believed, under contract. The actual subscription of stock to that work, 
together with the bonds to be guaranteed by the State of Tennessee, was $2,50¢,-: 
451) It will be eumpleted to Chattanooga by 1851. 

The East Tennessee and Georgia railroad, completes the line to the city of 
Knoxville. Funds have been subscribed by individuals and appropriated by 
the State, very nearly sufficient to complete this work in two years. Eighty 
miles are graded, on forty miles of which the timbers are down, ready for the 
iron. An agent has been appointed by the Governor, under act of assembly, to 
go to Europe, to purchase iron for this work. The completion, then, in four 
years, of the entire line of works—from Memphis, on the one hand, to the city 
of Knoxville, and from Lynchburgh, on the other, to the Tennessee line—is as 
certain as any event depending on human agency. 

From Knoxville to the Virginia line, a distance of one hundred and twenty 
miles, it will be perceived, said Mr. Haynes, is not, as yet, sufficiently provided 
for. It is true, a company has been incorporated, engineers are in the tield, sur- 
veying the routes wich a view to the location of the road, and a subscription 
made to the work of $650,000. Shall this great line of public works, about to 
stretch from the city of Memphis to the city of Baltimore, be kept asunder by a 
fai)re to complete this central link from Knoxville to the Virginia line, but one 
hundred and twenty miles in length? This is a question he came to put to the 
merchants of Baltimore, interested in the trade of the West. 

If you think this central link in this great chain, from the father of waters to 
your beautiful city, would yield a fair dividend on the capital stock—if you 
think its cémpletion would greatly enhance the trade of Baltimore, with the 
Western merchants, we should be glad if you would aid its speedy construction, 
by the subscription to its capital stock. 

He said, that the capacity of the merchants of Baltimore to trade with the 
merchants of the West, is limited by their capacity to purchase of you. Their 
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ability to purchase of you, is limited by the capacity of the people to purchase 
of them. The capacity of the people to purchase of them is limited, by the want 
of all adequate means of commercial intercourse, by which their surplus products 
can be carried to those points of demand where consumers lie under the neces- 
sity of purchasing them. If it should be your pleasure to give your aid to the 
construction of this line, you will greatly increase the capacity and ability of 
the = to purchase of the Western merchants, and them of you. Thus, you 


might contribute powerfully to increase the trade of Baltimore with the mer- 
chants and people of the West. 

Mr. Haynes said, that a statistical view of the productions of Tennessee, un- 
wooed by markets and unstimulated by adequate prices, would indicate what 
would be the advantages of her trade, were she and this city brought into cheaper 
and more rapid communication by means of steam. 

Mr. Haynes said, Tennessee produces 13,000,000 of bushels of wheat. De- 
ducting one-half for consumption, would leave 6,500,000 bushels for export. 
The highest average price in Tennessee, he said, was fifty cents. The total 
value of the sum, which might be exported, would be $3,250,000. If brought to 
the Atlantic slope, it would pay railroad charges and yield 80 cents per bushel— 
or an aggregate sum of $5,200,000, instead of +2,250,000—and an increased profit, 
to the wheat growers of Tennessee, of $1,950,000. 

She produces, he said, 74,000,000 of bushels of Indian corn. Of this sum be- 
tween two and three millions of bushels are exported, principally to New Or- 
leans, over a river transit of 1,200 or 1,500 miles. After deducting freight, in- 
surance, commission and damage, it yields a very poor profit to the producer. 
Tg deduct one-half for consumption, would leave for export 32,000,000 of bush- 
els. Itis worth, in Tennessee, from ten to fifteen or twenty cents per bushel. It 
would bear the cost of freight to the Atlantic cities, and yield thirty-five cents. 
Here would be a gain to the corn growers of Tennessee, over the highest market 
price at home, of $4,500,000. 

The cottan crop of north Alabama, middle Tennessee and north Mississippi, 
is about 400,000 bales. From Memphis, as the starting point, the cost of trans- 
porting a bale of cotton to the eastern cities (compounded of freight, insurance, 
factorage, storage at New Orleans, re-shipment, with a new set of charges for 
freight and insurance coastwise, and the interest, for thirty days, incident to its 
transit to the eastern cities) is about $5. 

It cannot be doubted, that a large portion of this cotton would come to the 
eastern cities, over this line of Tennessee and Virginia works: 

1. Beeause the freight would be as cheap. 

2. Because over this line it would reach Liverpool some twenty days sooner 
than by New Orleans. 

3. Because it would, by this route, be 2,500 miles nearer the foreign market. 

The tobacco of Tennessee would come over this line—because, in the hot and 
damp climate of New Orleans and the Gulf, it loses its flavor and incurs an 
estimated damage of ten per cent. 

Flour and corn would, also, find their way to the eastern cities, by this route; 
because, in the climate of New Orleans, flour suffers a damage of seventy-five 
cents per barrel; and corn will average twenty-five per cent. less return, than 
that shipped to foreign markets from the eastern cities. 

Bacon, pork, beef, butter and lard, would, also, come upon this line from Ten- 
nessee, intended for foreign markets; because they suffer damage, from fifteen to 
twenty per cent., by way of New Orleans. Thus it may be seen, that the dai 
age on the articles named wguld very nearly cover the cost of freight from Ten 
hessee to Baltimore. 

This line, too, would be open for transportation from January to January; 
while it is only about three months in the year that the shipment of many of 
the articles specified would not be a total loss by way of New Orleans. It would 
also have advantage over the northerr. routes by rivers and canals, because they 
are frozen up for several months in the year. These facts would certainly com- 
pel the larger portion of those articles specified, intended for distant markets, 
over this route. 


6. ATTAKAPAS, LOUISIANA, RAILROAD. 
This road is intended to be run from some suitable point on Grand river (the 
main branch of the Atchafalaya) to some suitable place on the Mississippi river, 
15 VOL. 1. 
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between Plaquemine and Lafourche, in order to establish a more direct and ex 
peditious communication between Attakapas «nd New Orleans. 

Taking the route suggested, at eleven miles, the probable cost of construction 
will be about $70,000; allowing $20,000 more for locomotive, cars and ware- 
houses, at each end, will give $90,000 as the total cost, exclusive of any payment 
for land. It is believed, that the land granted by the State will fully compen 
sate for any expenditure, for the right of way, through private property. rhe 
above estimates are founded on information derived from reliable sources. 

PROBABLE EXPENSES. 
Probable current expenses for one year, $12.500 
Interest on $60,000, that may be borrowed at 7 per cent. per annum 4.204 


ee iiiiddjshkuseriscnesesdslabebnahainpel abbeddibies tammeusddsnisdianbnitatentabidemdicecadamecosses $16,704 
PROBABLE INCOMF. 

Five thousand passengers (low estimate), @ $1 $5.000 
Five thousand hhds. sugar “ @ 50 ets., 2.500 
Five thousand bbls. molasses ad @ 15 cts 750 
Five thousand tons merchandise anc produce, @ $1,50, lien wee = 00 
Ten thousand cords steamboat wood, @ $1,50 
For carrying the mail,............... SeUnensensapacedbonssonesnavecsdonechenesessacentncosséosin sensesoos 


Ie SID Ts inns atid neta natin haianiibdipearteebannenindentainmiaoaeuns $14,826 

The completion of this railroad will give a great impulse to trade and inter 
course between Attakapas and New Orleans, and parts of Assumption and Ter- 
rebonne will be much benefited. Should the Grand river be opened, as design 
ed, a share of business from Opelousas may be expected. It will afford an out- 
let to several planters of Iberville, who now have to haul their sugar from two 
to six miles. ‘The opening of Grand river, besides affording a beautiful and 
safe navigation, will give a better outlet, and relieve the lands on bayou 
Plaquemine and Gross-Tete, and the left bank of Grand river, from much of the 
surplus waters. By that route passengers can travel, and the mails may be car- 
ried, from Orleans to Franklin, by way of Pattersonville, in eighteen hours, and 
to New Iberia in twenty-four hours, with ease, and for a less price than is now 
paid. 

7. RAILROAD TO NEW ORLEANS. 

We see, by a late Panolian, that the people of Panola county have had a pub 
lic meeting, in favor of a railroad to New Orleans. It is creditable to thei: 
enterprise, and we trust the time will come when the road shall be made. The 
citizens of De Soto have, also, held a public meeting for this object. A lively 
interest exists, and there is wanting but a few bold spirits to take this enterprise 
in hand and carry it out successfully. 


8. RAILROADS IN TENNESSEE. 


It is pleasant to reflect that, within a few years, the proper spirit has been 
aroused in Tennessee upon the subject of railroads. It is seareely necessary for 


us to say, that there is little evidence of a country’s —— improvement, 


the requisite facilities for transports and travel are brought into existence. 

we suggested in a previous number of the Naturalist, for soil, climate, mineral 
resources, water power, and indeed, every natural advantage, Tennessee is the 
first State amonest her sisters; and, still, she has been slow to bring her re 
sources to light. We congratulate our country, however, that the face of mat- 
ters is fast changing. There is a settled determination to enter heartily into 
railroad improvements. We call attention to the roads already in progress and 
a few important ones contemplated, and which will evidently be constructed in 
a few years. 

J. Tux East Tennessee anp Georata Ramroap.—In 1838, a road was com 
menced called, “ 7.e fiwasse Ka lread,” to pass some important sections of 
Fast Tennessee and intersect the Georgia railroad at Dalton. _ It was expected 
that Georgia would construct the road to the State line, a distance of some 
fifteen miles; but in this Tennesseeans were mistaken, and after expending 
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$900,000, in grading, &c.—one-half the stock of the State and the balance sub- 
scribed by individuals—the work was well nis gh abandoned. In 1848, the “ East 
Tennessee and Georgia Railroad Compan Vv, * was formed, and the stock of the 
Hiwassie road was exchanged for the new road. This road is to run from Knox 
ville, East Tennessee, to Dalton, Ga., and was undertaken by Gen. Duff Green, 
who recently gave up the entire contract to the company. It is probable, had 
it not been for the enterprise and en rgy of Gen. Green, the road would not 
have been built for many years. The legislature of Tennessee, during its last 
session, granted the company a loan of $350,000, to complete the work; and 
the calculation is,to have the road ready for the track from Dalton to Charles- 
ton on the Hiwassie river, a distance of forty miles, by nay Ist of July, 1850. 
Dr. J.G. M. Ramsey, of Knoxville, has been appointed agent on the part of the 
State, and the Hon. A. P. Ke *y, of Athens, has been ap Se ave! agent on the aw 
of the company, to make uy hases in compliance with the terms of the : 
The T rail has been adopted. It is to weigh not less than 100 tons to ‘the 
mile and about 64 pounds per yard. Mr. B. Prichard, of Massachusetts, is chief 
enginee f. We hail the d: Ly Ww he li this road shall be completed. It will bn ny a 
fertile and delightful country, environed by vast mountain chains, to ligh t, and 
make east Tennessee what it has ever desired to be—a “ Frank land,” a free 
and independent State. 

2. Tue Naswvitte ann CuatrranooGa Raitroap.—This road is all under con 
tract, if we are correctly informed, and it is supposed it will be completed 
the year 1851. Its history, cost and value, we must leave for future numbe:s 
ol out work. Another roa d is in conte mplation to intersect the Nashville and 
Chattanooga road, near the Alabama line, and one to the Ohio river. We shall 
be astonished if all these structures are not completed in ten vears; and we 
should be more astonished, if Nashville, in the mean time, should not become a 
great city, and Tennessee one of the most desirable countries on earth, 


9. NAVIGATION OF THE TENNESSEE 


The connection of the Tennessee river witl l the Atla itic, by means of the 
railroad now just completed, has infused a new and saan 3 spirit into the 
people of that State. Already they have nine steamboats navigating the river, 
transporting the immense productions of its fertile valley ; and we perceive, by 
the following pan igrap yh from the Knoxville hk vister, that two othe r boats are 
now nearly completed, which will swell the number to eleven. The Register 
Bays: 

‘Two New Boars.—We are pleased to learn, that one of the firm of the en- 
te rerieis 1¢ house of Williams & Co., of this city, is now at Pittsburgh, superin 
tending the construction of two new, costly and fast-running steamers, for the 
trade below thisplace. These boats, we understand, will probal ‘ly be completed, 
and ready to leave their stocks for Knoxville, about the first of June. Their 
construction is such as to adapt them, particularly, to the accommodation of 
passengers, in Which respect most of the boats, heretofore on the river, have been 


defectiv 


This is moving forward in the true spirit of an enterprising p¢ ople, who are 
ever ready to avail themselves promptly of every advantage within their reac] 
to facilitate commercial intercourse. We predict, for th opl f Tennessec, 
a more tepid progress in improvement than has characterized any southert 


State. They have stood ca Imly by and seen other tes take the initiative, un 


til satisfi d of the practic “ability and sucec yao \ ag erprises ; and now 


when that suecess is placed beyond doub , they « r the list with a floble zea 
W rthy of themselves and the vreat Cause in Which th *y have embarked. 


Ohio can 


New York 


Vennsyivania canals,.... 
WA bila iainen se oe $4,505.38: 5,735,86 $5,020,059 


New York railroads,...........2.++. 2,315,078 3,166.8 3.724.470 4.289.205 
Massachusetts railroads,............ 3,940, 5,210,081 5,651,554 6,118,214 








228 MISCELLANEOUS. 


Philadelphia and Baltimore railroad, 568,555 645,065 638.102 
Reading railroad - 1,900,115 2,002,945 1,692,555 
Baltimore and Uhio railroad,....... 797 Od 1.101.936 1,213,664 
Georgia railroads ‘ 400.935 588,865 582.014 
Macon and Western railroad,....... 28.430 147,768 161.569 
South Carolina railroads,. 589.051 718.110 800.073 
Little Miami railroad oeeees 51,190 90,843 144.132 
Michigan Central railroad,.......... 277.478 347 555 373.981 
Wilmington and Roanoke railroad,... 317 822 3314 317,459 





Total railroads,.......+-cece+e $11,276,252 145,986 $15,299,903 


cavals and railroads,...... 15,841,637 9,879.5! 20,925,992 22 605237 

Thus, as indicated by freights and passages on public works, the internal 

business of the country has, in four years, increased 40 per cent., or 10 per cent. 

ol annum, since the present tariff came into operation. This proportion was, 

10Wever, greater than it appears from the figures, because the rates of travel, on 
many of the works, were considerably reduced. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
1. HEALTH OF NEW ORLEANS. 


Tue report of the board of health of this city, for the present year, drawn up 
by Dr. Barton, is an able and interesting paper. It is illustrated with several 
large meteorological and biological charts, showing a hundred facts in regard to 
the climate, health and diseases of the city. The charts are exceedingly curi- 
ous. Dr. Barton recommends underground sewerage for New Orleans. He as- 
serts that dryness, rather than moisture, was one of the conditions of cholera in 
New Orleans, which contradicts the general impression. The whole number of 


deaths by it, within the year 1849, was 3,176. The — of deaths by pul- 


monary diseases, in New Orleans, notwithstanding the large number who come 
here in that condition and die, is less, almost, than in any other part of the 
world, being 13.87 per cent. of total mortality, while in New York it is 28 per 
cent., Charleston 22, Mexico 17, Havanna 25. The productive age, or that between 
20 and 50, is largest in New Orleans, being 4,924 in every 10,000, The propor- 
tion in the United States, is 3,708, and in England and Wales 4,028, to every 
10,000. The quantity of rain that fell during 1849, was 55.4 inches—the larg- 
est being in July, 14./41, and the smallest in March, 1.718 inches. January, 
March, July and December, were the most cloudy months. The greatest num- 
ber of rainy days was in January and July. Total number of deaths in JM), 
9,862 ; being a proportion of nearly one in eleven of the population : or, deduet- 
ing cholera and accidents, there remain 6,314 deaths, being one in 16.67—the 
population of the city being estimated at 105,347! The picture is by no means 
encouraging. 
THE CHOLERA. 

Dr. Barton finds there is nothing in our position fovorable to cholera 

“ With reference to the great epidemic principle giving rise to cholera, whose 
devastations have been so severe throughout our country, itis some consolation 
to know poor as that is) that it derived no t fluence from cur postition. Not- 
Withstanding its originating in a latitude, climate, and on a great stream sur- 
rounded with swamps somewjiat similar to our own, there are moral aspects, 
rrades of civilization, and wide extension of comforts, that produce an immense 
Sensine on disease, W idely distinguishing our happy country from the down 
trodden millions of oppressed India; and the difference between that country 
and this is ulmost as great as between the present and fifteenth century, when 
plagues so often ravaged the earth with a severity far exceeding that of later 
times. It is further observable, that there is scarcely a large city in the Union, 
where it has prevailed, that it has not been more secre than here, notwithstand- 
ing the peculiar character of ovr floating population. The littleness of man 
has been exhibited in puny efforts to arrest, by quarantine, the progress of # 
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pestilence that travels on the wings of the wind; but it has been found that 
the only stay to its devastation, is in the rigid exercise of those rules intended 
for our preservation and benefit; and which, at the same time, reward us for 
obedience to those great laws intended for our guidance. Medical science has 
done much for its relief ; when left to itself, it is almost uniformly fatal ; but, 
with our present knowledge of its preventives, the scourge itself, to the pru- 
dent and temperate (except in embarrassed constitutions), 1s searcely even to be 
dreaded. It is some consolation, then, in relation to this disease, which cometh 
and goeth under laws and conditions so little understood, that each individual 
carries his safeguard under his own control in the correctness of his personal 
habits. The liability being individual, the municipal power can only aid by 
cleanliness and ventilation.” 
HOW TO PROMOTE PUBLIC HEALTH. 

«But there isanother still more effectual, Which carries with it the incalculable 
advantage of removing all the filth of the city, at the same time that it protects it 
from undue action of the sun’s rays, and that is bya system of sewerage. The 
difference of level between Levee street, and the (late) swamp beyond Broad 
street, is about eleven feet, the basin and canals of the draining company are 
seven feet lower, making eighteen feet ; or from Roman street, two squares be- 
low Claiborne street, to the bottom of said basin, say seven feet; the distance 
in each case being about a mile, the consequence is, that underground drainage 
could be made from about Levee street, letting in the Mississippi river at ten to 
eleven feet below high water mark, by drains constantly open, which would 
produce acurrent to Roman street, the distance of about a mile, more than 
twice as rapid as the Mississippi at high water, and from Roman street to the 
basin of the draining company, more than three times as rapid, and of course 
three times as strong—a force amply sufficient to keep itself perfectly clear and 
remove all the filth and offal of the city. 

“We have not been able to procure an estimate of the expense of a few leading 
covered drains, by which these important results would be obtained ; but it is 
not too much to say, that a perfect system of sewerage and drainage, embracing 
the city and neighborhood, would be cheap ar any price, for they at once re- 
move all the known causes of disease under the control of the public; filth of 
every kind and almost everywhere, and undue moisture! The present system 
of police is a mere mockery and deception, leaving the public here, and those 
interested in our city abroad, under the impression’ that its salubrity is unim- 
provable.” 

INFLUENCES OF PUBLIC HEALTH. 

“But there is another view of this subject, which can neither be overlooked by 
the philanthropist, the patriot nor the christian, aud we trust it will not seem 
like * traveling out of the record’ briefly to notice it. It is a curious and preg- 
nant fact, that where there is great insecurity of life, whether from sickness or 
other causes, there is more or less corruption in morals; the value of life is little 
estimated ; recklessness assumes the place of prudence, and carelessness usurps 
the seat of sense, not only with regard to this world but the other: this is not 
only the case with the soldier and the sailor, but in the most sickly regions of 
theearth, where the annual mortality is from 1 in 2, up to 1 in 10, 20, 30 and so 
on. The mortality of the most fatal battles, that fill the world with ‘astonish- 
ment aud produce immortal renowa to the victor, is not so fatal as the annual 
mortalty of some sickly city where but trifling efforts are made to prevent its 
recurrence. The blessings of our divine religion are here felt in its benign in- 
fluences, the purity, cleanliness, moderation, temperance and the great moral re- 
strictions it inculeates, enforce observances highly conducive to health. It con- 
stitutes one of those remarkable coincidences of the moral and physical law 3, 
which science from time to time points out. Indeed, it may almost be laid 
down as an axiom, that the duration of life and the observances of the princi- 
a of moral ty and religion go hand in hand: and, it is our belief, that the 


llstory of the world will bear us out in these views; nor is it at all extraordi- 


nary, for it is only saying that the rules laid down for the regulation of life in 
Scripture are in accordance with the organic nature of man. The historian of 
the great plague in London, bears testimony to the frightful immorality, hard- 
hess of héart and savage recklessness, which disputed with pie y, contrition 
aid repentance, the dominion over inen’s minds. ‘The history of other plagues 
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and nations further illustrate the position, so undeniable is it, and such is the 
beautiful harmony that sustains all the works of God. The average life in no 
country reaches three score years and ten, announced in Scripture as the period 
for the duration of the life of man, The average age at death, in the northern 
cities (doubtless owing in a great measure to the large mortality in infantile 
life), is from nineteen years nine months to twenty years three months ; and in 
some of the cemeteries, Where destitute foreigners, from the crowded city of 
Boston, are buried, it is reduced to 13.49. In the South, where it is so 
much more favorable to infantile life, the average age is much greater. In Chayles- 
ton the average age at death is near thirty-six years. In Vera Cruz 24.6, and 
in the city of Mexico 27.7 ; while in the city of New Orleans the average age 
death, for the last year, was 26.69, and in a series of years, the aggregate of 
all the cemeteries was 22.63. But toshow the different influence of our climat 
upon the various classes of the population, the following table was constructed 
at great labor (being all the data it was possible to procure) : 

Years Tot. No. Ra’'io av. No. above No. ahbowe Gen 
embraced. deaths. age at death. eighty. one hundred. 
Catholic cenetery,......66 o+---1841—'4, 442 26y.3m.1d. 51 10 : 
Protestant do eeocees LS41—9, 1,415 ‘ 9 1 15 1 
Potters’ Ficl i, 5.506 “ee 10 + 33 9 
Cypress Grove, 905 2 
St. Vincent de Paul, do.... 2—’6, 1.152 2 § ; 16 2 
St. Patrick’sa, do..... 7 1,287 


Jews’, do.. iwdeneeuwess i—Y, 70 


Cemeteries. 


‘‘Of all countries on record, the rural parts of England and Massachusetts 
are, probably, most favored with respect to infantile life; and yet, in Massachu 
setts, forty per cent.,and in England forty-seven per cent., die while they are 
going through the process of development, and before they enter upon self-sus 
taining life, in their sixteenth year. In New Orleans we have not the data to 
institute an exact comparison at these ages, but very near it ; and we find that 
here only 36.38 per cent. die under twenty. In this city data of all kinds are 
very defective ; we have, nevertheless, been able to construct a chart to show the 
real value of life here at successive ages, and at different periods of the year 
It is too lengthy for this report. We may, however, state that it shows the ex 
tremely mild character of the climate at all periods of life under twenty, and 
above fifty, and during all months of the year, and that the chief fatality occurs 
from twenty to forty (the ages of the immigrating population), and the period 
the latter part of summer. Notwithstanding all this, the following statement 
shows, that we have a larger proportionate population at the productive ag 
that is, from twenty to fifty, than the most favored parts of the world. Thus, in 
the United States, there are 3,708; in Louisiana 3,753, in England 4,028, in New 
Orleans 4,924.* 

MORTALITY OF NEW ORLEANS, 1249, 
AGGREGATE OF ALL THE AGES KNOWN OF THE MOR- | PLACE OF BIRTH. 
TALITY OF 1849. Foreign, ......0.06 
WHITE. COLORED. | United Stat« 
Under Male. Female. Male. Female. TOTAL | Louisiana. ....... 

1 mo.,.-. 300 179 i4 695 618 | yg Ee 

WP ins 248 225 57 614 | PreMed 

5 yrs.,.. 3 356 Q 102 903 | 
10 yrs & 36 «35 342 exnnows 
ate. eee me 5 530 | AS tO amfe,..0... 000creerecdorerescoseRaccores vor ens eee 6 
30 vrs..... 1.35% 26 991 * disease 
0: os £03 “ country *y 
50 | "633 * residence, either as to length, or what 
60 ~A 382 | of city . ete.. so few as to be uscless. 

70 ) 192 | BURIALS AT THE CEMETERIES. 
80 101 | Protestant,......ccccceceeceecceceeceeceeesse ee ceeees 
90 yr 48 | Catholic 
100 Buses ‘ 20 | Cypress 
105 yrs.,... Odd Fellows’ 
110 yrs.... St. Vincent de Paul,.. 
130 yrs.,.. St. Patrick’s 
Unknown,. - 3 25 206 Potters’ Field..... 
Charity Hospital,... 


Unknown (including negroes 


OS en <a ee 


* Dr. Barton is wrong in attaching any importance to this, as a few moments’ reflection will sat 


isfy him.—Ep. 
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NO. OF DEATHS IN HOSPITALS. | AVERAGE AGE AT DEAT. 

Cholera, 

Charity Hospital, » | Fevers 

Maison de Sante ne 45 | Yellow fever, 

Tasenburg Hospital, ......2...ccccccscsccccserevcee =D 

Franklin . 

Circus street “ — Cholera. 
Fevers, 
Yel. fev., 580 


2. PHYSICAL CHARACTER OF THE NEGRO. 


The question of the human race, whethera unity or not, is being now dis- 
cussed, with great ability, by naturalists all over the world. We may mention 
among others, Morton, Pritchard, Nott of Mobile, whose contributions have ap- 
peared in our Review, and who has lately written an able work upon the subject, 


Bachman of Charleston, also the author of a late treatise, and Professor Agassiz. 
This subject has an important bearing just now, in examining the position oc- 
cupied by the negro, whom philanthropy is seeking to elevate to, the highest 
status of humanity. It is something to discover that heis not of common ori- 
gin with the Caucasian, and this appears to be the better opinion among scien- 
tific men. 

Upon the table before us is an interesting pamphlet, read before the American 
Ethnological Society, Nov , 1849, by P. A. Browne, LL. D., in answer to the 
declaration of Pritchard, that ‘“‘ The covering of the negro’s head is hair, prop- 
erly so termed, and not wool.’’ We extract the conclusions of Mr. Browne, as 


having some practical weight. 


Ist. Hair is in shape either cylindrical or oval ; but wool is eccentrically. ellip- 
tical or flat ; and the covering of the negro’s head is eccentrically elliptical or 
flat 

2d. The direction of hair is either straight, flowing or curled ; but wool is 
crisped or frizzled, and sometimes spirally twisted ; and the covering of the 
negro’s head is crisped or frizzled, and sometimes spirally twisted. 

3d. Hair issues out of the epidermis at an acute angle, but wool emerges at a 
right-angle ; and the covering of the negro’s head issues out of the epidermis at 
a right-angle. 

4th. The coloring matter of a perfect hair, for example that of the head of the 
white man, is contained in a central canal, but that of wool is disseminated in 
the cortex, or in the cortex and intermediate fibers ; and the covering of the 
head of the negro has no central canal. 

5th. Thescales of the cortex of hair are less numerous than those of wool, 
are smooth, and less pointed, and they embrace the shaft more intimately ; and 
the scales on the filaments of the covering of the negro’s head are numerous, 
rough, pointed, and do not embrace the shaft intimately. 

CoroLtary.—Hair will not felt, but wool will; and the covering of the negro’s 
head will felt—has been felted. 

For these and other reasons we are “convinced” that the negro has on his 
head “ wool, properly so termed,” and not ha’r. And since the white man has 
hair upon his head, and the negro has wool, we have no hesitancy in pronounc- 
ing that they belong to two distinct species. 

M. Flourens, an eminent French physiologist, found four distinct layers be- 
tween the cuticle and the cutis ; the second of which, he says, is a mucous mem- 
brane—a d stinct organize / body, underlaying the pigment, and existing in per- 
sons of dark color only. M. Flourens sought in vain forthis membrane between 
the cutis and outer lamina of the epidermis of a white man; and yet this is the 
seat of the discoloration produced in /is complexion by exposure to the sun. 
From these examinations, this distinguished naturalist and anatomist was able 
to pronounce, definitely, that the discoloration in the skin of the white man is 
totally diff rent in kind from the cause of blackness in the negro; he therefore just- 
ly concludes, that the negro and the European are separate species of b-ings. 
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3. MONTHLY COMMERCIAL SUMMARY AND REVIEW. 


It would seem to be the case, that, independently of Californian operations, 
the capital of the country, in all sections of the Union, is accumulating with a 
rapidity, perhaps, never before witnessed in any country. Several causes con- 
spire to produce this result ; the most obvious of which we may enumerate. 
There are, first, immigration. In the year 1849, over 300,000 souls arrived 
from Europe, to settle permanently in the country (the number this year prom- 
ises to be larger and of a better character), and they brought with them an 
amount of capital not short of $10,000,000, which was expended in transporta- 
tion and traveling expenses—in the purchase and stocking farms and in the 
operations of workshops. Thus appropriated, it has, with the savings of do- 
mestic industry, been placed in the way of rapid reproduction. The breadth 
of land annually brought under cultivation is considerable and of a very pro- 
lific character ; while the means of communication—that is, the instruments by 
which the rich land and the labor applied to it become available as part of the 
capital of the country—are annually extended. It is but twenty years since the 
modern railway was put in operation. In that time 8,000 miles have been com- 
pleted, in this country, at a cost of $250,000,000. In the same time, 5,000 miles 
of canals have been built, at a cost of $160,000,000. Also, in the same time, the 
transportation of the mail has increased from 14,500,000 miles to 32,299,379 miles, 
exclusive of steamboat and railroad service. It has also been the case, that the 
coasting and steam tonnage has increased from 508,858 tons to 1,770,376 tons. 
By recapitulation, the means of transportation have increased as follows : 

1830. 1849. 








Railroads, miles 8,000 $250.000.000 

Canals, miles,........cccccsrcccerescccccess 2,000 $ 60,000,000 7,000 210,000.000 

Length of post roads, miles,....... 105,336 105,336,000 167,703 167,705,000 

Mail service wee 14,500,000 32,299,379 

Steamers, tons,......... non 54,036 18,912,600 441,524 154.533.400 

Sailing vessels, tons, 654,321 16.029,630 1,529,851 39,895,530 
i Bicnctecnevcteanctaccsess eececee perecenesccesesocsoceseocess $200,275,230 $822,131,920 


The cost of post roads we have estimated at $100 per mile—whether prices in 
cash, or in labor of the people, it is cost. But this is the smallest item of the 
increase. Nearly $450,000,000 have been expended, in cash, in the last twenty 


years, upon the means of internal transportation necessary to make available 
the broad lands of the South-west and West and the labor of those who have 
settled upon them—and, by so doing, thus called into being an amount of capital 
far greater than itself. The progress of revenues upon the leading works, is 


seen in the followng table: 
REVENUES OF LEADING PUBLIC WORKS, 
1846. 1847. 1848. 
613.302 $ 5,019 $ 785,882 
3,635,381 3,252,212 3,266.2: 


a ° 
New York canals, .... ‘ 
Pennsylvania canals, ........ 1,295,494 1,587 ,995 1,635,277 
New York railroads 5,166.340 3,724,470 4,289,205 
Massachussetts railroads,.....................00. 3,940,504 5,210,081 5.651.884 6,118,214 
Philadelphia and Baltimore railroad 568.555 643.065 638,102 627.904 
Reading, ete., railroad 1,900,115 2,002,945 1,692,555 1.933.590 
Baltimore and Ohio railroad.... 707.064 .101,.936 1,215,664 ,241,705 
Georgia railroad 400,935 583,863 582,014 626,813 
Macon and Western railroad. 128.430 147 768 161,569 198,517 
South Carolina railroad,.......... 589.08 718,110 800,073 892,405 
DAttloe Miiamml Palle... .0ccccccsscssecces- coccce 105: 221,139 280,085 321,398 
Michigan Central railroad 277 AT 347,555 373,981 600,986 
Wilmington and Roanoke railroad 317,822 331,480 317,459 310,397 





Total canals and railroads,.......... $15,908,499 $20,010,176 $21,061,945 $22,773,808 
The capital expended, in means of transportation, particularly railways, in 
this country, even although it may be lost to its subscribers or stockholders, is 
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pretty sure to promote accumulations, in other shapes, by making industry and 


new lands available, to an amount much greater than the cost of the works. In 
England, the expenditure has been excessive for the country, because the whole 
was before densely settled—the natural resources well developed and accessible 
at reasonable cost of transportation. New railroads had not, therefore, the 
power to reproduce their own cost so rapidly as is done in this country, where 
the value of land and of the labor bestowed upon it, is much or nothing accord- 
ing to the means of transportation. The value of all surplus productions con- 
sists in the facility of transporting them to the places where they are wanted. 
Coal, at the Pennsylvania mines, is worth $1 00 per ton or less; in New York 
it is worth from $5 00 to $600. Four-fifths of the value of the coal is in trans- 
portation. In like manner, labor, which is always in excess in the city, may 
be promptly and cheaply transported to the place of demand, where the thrifty 
laborer may receive a better reward for his industry. 

The breadth of land that supplies a city with milk, vegetables and other 
food, is extended, almost indefinitely, as compared with former times: that is 
to say, the capital employed in feeding cities has increased to almost a limitless 
extent, by means of railroads. Without these means of communication, one of 
two things must have happened, viz.: that cities must have ceased to grow be- 
yond a certain point, or that the general business must yield such profits as 
would enable citizens to pay extravagant prices for food. The means of ob- 
taining food and fuel now presented, are equal to any demand, at moderate 
prices ; and we have cited some few instances of the manner in which eapital 
isincreased by communication. This process is now going on, all over the 
country, with enhanced rapidity, and the time is yet distant when it will cease 
to produce its effects. Capital is multiplying, as we have said, in a ratio never 
before witnessed in any country—as well from immigration as from the cause 
we have slightly indicated. The application of capital now, is not, as in for- 
mer years of speculation, in banks, the credits of which were directly applied 
to the consumption of capital—but. through the construction of works, to its 
rapid reproduction. Hence, the prospect is of a long season of very general pros- 
perity and advancing prices. ~The breadth of land which can supply not only 
the seaboard, but export demand for produce, has become very great ; and the 
external business of the country increases as rapidly; and the returns of 
goods into the country, in payment ofthe exports, have been very considerable 
at the North, swelling the federal revenues to an extraordinary figure. To these 
large importations have been ascribed the low prices which goods have realized 
at the North ; but, it would seem that the true reason is to be found in the sue- 
cessful competion of the southern States, in the production of articles corres- 
ponding with eastern and northern goods, without conflicting much with the 
finer desetiptions imported. The prices which, this year, have been obtained 
for cotton, have put into the hands of the South the means of entering the field 
of manufacturing. In order to compare the rise in the value of the cotton crop, 
we shall take the number of bales exported, from the United States, and the 
average prices, monthly, in New York ; these showing, generally, the average 
value of the whole exports : 

COTTON EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES, SEPT. 1 TO JULY I}. 
1849. 1850. 


“ 


To Bales. Price 








3. Value. Sales Prices. Value. 

January Rescvocce 488,78 634 (a 7% $13,570,009 362.235 11 (@ 12 $16,662,810 

January, ......... 179,317 74 @8 5,469,168 145.572 13 @13k% 7.716.316 
8 


February, 74 @8% 8,019,580 120,166 1214 @ 1314 6,742,636 
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5 1% @ 8 10,810,590 211.729 2 @ 15 10,904,042 
j 74% @8 8,795,040 159,596 125 au 8.314.592 
"%S, @ 8 9,551,712 126,220 2% @ 134% 6.689.660 


-» 243,396 814 @ 9l4 8,438,930 176,748 : 33 9,367,644 





2,117,210 $64,655,430 —«:1,311,566 $66,397.701 
Total, 1848,.... 1,645,895 51,876,069 
The accuracy of this mode of estimate is tested in the faet, that the exports for 
1848 and 1849 are $51,876,069 and $64,655,430, each, for ten months. The 
official value, for the whole year 1849, is $66,397,701. The value of cotton ex- 
ported this year, since September 1, exceeds, by nearly $2,000,000, the value of 
the large crop of 1849, and by $14,500,000 that of 1848. The supply of mills from 
this source, this year, is quite equal, for the month, that derived from the same 
source last year, and exceeds, by nearly three millions, that of 1848. It is also to 
be considered that the stock now in the ports is 404,000, worth 21,412,000, against 
289,000 bales, worth $10,115,000. That is to say, there is a value of 1114 mil. 
lions more on hand this year than last ; and this is equal to cash. Under all 
these circumstances the southern interests are prosperous. They have obtained 
more money for much less cotton—say an average of $52 per bale this year, 
against $30 last year; or, the whole receipts stand as follows : 
Bales. Value. Value. 
Sept. 1 to June 30, 1849,..............05 saactiogmee sansitclidiinicilla dinwiisiinnesd 2,648,000 $30 $79,440 000 
a a Pid ccsccvescaseeccsosoooseonseete erecescocece 1,982,000 52 105,004.00 
Decrease, $666,000 Increase, $23,624,000 
That is to say, for 666,000 bales less cotton, $23,624,000 more money has been 
obtained. Those large planters, therefore, whose crop was near an average, have 
had a most prosperous year ; and the South, as a whole, has had less expense of 
bale rope and bagging, freight, transportation, ete., for the same value of sales. 
This has given large means not only for the purchase of goods, but for the estab 
lishment of factories ; and this latter fact will exert its influence in another year. 
At the present moment, among the producers of cloth in those sections— 
namely, the northern and middle States, which have hitherto been regarded as 
the chief seats of manufacturing industry—there appears to be, and doubtless is, 
something less of that prosperity which, upon an average throughout the whole 
country, is usually marked. The value of raw material has risen disproportion- 
ally to the price of fabrics, and although the demand for the latter is good, the 
supply is more than equal to it. That is to say, notwithstanding that raw ma- 
terial is very high, and manufacturers complain of inadequate prices, they nev- 
ertheless buy and work up a larger quantity of the raw material than ever be- 
fore, in the face of enhanced importations of rival productions. This is an 
anomaly which puzzles many ; but, if we reflect upon the causes which are in 
operation to stimulate competition, we arrive at something like a solution. We 
may reflect that political causes, in Europe, have operated to keep goods cheap 
in Lancashire, and, by so doing, to promote large exports to this side of the At- 
lantic, at a moment when three incentives to manufacturing rivalry have acted 
upon the South and West: there are, first, abundance of capital ; second, the 
influence of the improvements in steam power and machinery, emancipating fac- 
tory labor from water-power localities ; and, lastly, political motives. 
The South has abundance of capjtal, evinced in the fact, that the crop, thus 
far delivered, has realized $104,000,000 more money than a heavier delivery 
last year: that is to say, a quantity diminished by one one-fourth, lessened to 


the same extent the expenses of freight, packing, weighing, &c., while high 
rates of exchange, drawn against high values, have enabled the South, as a whole, 
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probably, to realize $30,000,000 more money from this crop than from the last. 


With this means factories have so multiplied, that not short of 175,000 spindles 
are now in operation in the eotton States, requiring 100,000 bales cotton per an 
num, and every mail brings advices of some new one going up. This rivalry 
affects the old established factories, the more that the new factories are all armed 
with the newest improved machinery, and will produce at probably twenty per 
cent. better advantage. The competition from this quarter is every way caleu- 
lated to diminish the old margin between the cost of raw material and the 
fabrics; and those old eastern concerns, which had reached the minimum margin 
at which they could work, must shut up shop and give place to more competent 
operators. The increased demand for goods, arising from growing numbers and 
wealth, seems to have been supplied almost altogether from our own increased 
production. 

The imports from Great Britain into the United States, in 1830, were 68,577,- 
893 yards of plain and colored cottons. The population was then 12,000,000. 
In 1840, the importation was 32,073,004 yards, and the population was 17,000,- 
000. In 1849, the import was 75,377,853 yards, and the population is not far 
from 23,000,0,0. That is to say, the population, in 1849, was nearly double that 
of 1830, and the importation of cotton cloths actually less—a larger proportion 
being exported. Under the supposition that the estimate of 22 yards per head 
per annum is correct, then the consumption of the United States, this year, will 
be nearly 506,000,000 yards. This estimate is, however, very small for this 
country. If we take the returns for three periods, we have results as follow: 

1830 1840 1849 


Bales consumed in “s a 182.140 295,193 18.089 
“ “ South and West,........+. ° 110,000 


Equa! to yards, ... 218,570,400 354,231,600 753,646,800 
Imported, “ cooess 48,409,542 27 000,000 57,000,000 
Total supply, yards cooes 266,979,942 381,231,600 810,646,800 
ee a dean 2,142.00 17,183,000 23,000,000 
Supply per head, yards, 2214 2214 35 
The estimate of 110,000 bales, consumed by southern and western factories, 
is that of the New York Price Current, for 1819. The yards imported are the 
average of the three years preceding the dates. The home production is esti- 
mated 400 pounds to the bale, and three yards to the pound; but, in 1830, the 
bales were not so heavy, which would make the income larger than it appears 
to be. In the ten years ending with 140, the supply did not vary much, but 
the whole quantity required to supply an addition of 5,000,000 of population 
was produced in the United States. There was no increase in the importation, 
nor has it been material in the last nine years ; but the supply of home produc- 
tion has much exceeded the former average. The annual increase of demand is 
much larger than in any other country. Last year 300,000 immigrants arrived, 
and a larger number will come this year. The natural increase of the country is 
609,000 per annum, which, with the present immigration, will reach nearly 1 ,000,- 
000 souls per annum, who rapidly become cotton consumers to the extent of 30,000,- 
00 yards, equal to the product of 60,000 spindles, besides the enhanced propor- 
tion per head consequent upon greater general prosperity. If we compare the 
whole cotton trade of 1830 with that of 1849, we have the following results : 
1830. 1849. 
Population, 12,120,000 23,000,000 


Imports cotton woods, ............ ec. $7 .962,000 $15,754,841 
Exports foreign cotton goods,... .....$2.189,300 $ 570.500 0 2 
domestic - widen Gee 3,507 483 4,933,000 5.603.500 


i pcsnsemisiisen 6 besosecesvees 0 oe $4,454,517 $10,251,341 
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In the 20 years here embraced, there has been but little progress. If we aver- 
age the value of the United States goods exported in 1830, at 15 ets., and in 1849, 
at 10 cts., then 9,227,281 yards were exported at the former period, and, in round 
numbers, 50,000,000 yards in 1849. The re-export of foreign cotton goods has 
nearly ceased—thus being supplanted with the American article. The imported 
value—the imports—in 1830 and 1849, were as follows : 

1830. 1849, Nankeengyecccecccccs 228,233 
Colored,...see+e+ee+ $4,356,675 $10,286,894] Velvets,.......-..06. weenie 
WIR, ccccccccccccee 3,487,008 1,438,635 | Cords, &¢.,...00+.+0 oecee 
Hosiery, &c,........- 387,454 1,515,783 | All other, ....+- «62. 229,375 


Tamboured, ........- ocages 702,631 
pe 172,785 770,509 Total,...eeee+00+ $7,862,326 $15,654,841 





The greatest and most remarkable increase is in the importation of prints and 
hosiery from the Hanse Towns. Thus, in 1830, they sent us $261,015 worth, 
and, in 1849, $1,463,367—exceeding the amount now received from France of 
the same articles. The foreign trade now, it appears, is confined almost alto- 
gether to the finer articles ; while the home production ‘of the coarse cloths is 
such as fully to account for depressed prices: in fact, without a most extraordi- 
nary demand for consumption, one-half the makers would have been ruined. In 
view of these facts, no one can regard an increased duty as any element what- 
ever of a reaction in the trade; on the other hand, it would add a new impulse 
to that manufacturing mania now so apparent. 

Notwithstanding these immense investments in means of transportation, and in 
the $60,000,000 subscribed to the Mexican war, capital, to judge from the advices, 

yas never more abundant or cheaper in the northern cities, without, it would 
seem, eliciting any disposition to speculate or to promote any unusual enter- 


prise. Money, “ at call,” was, in New York, 31g @ 5 per cent., and good paper 
done freely at 6 per cent. 


4. DEATH OF MR. CALHOUN. 

The beautiful address of the Rev. Mr. Butler, over the remains of this great 

statesman, is worthy of preservation by every lover of his country : 
FUNERAL DISCOURSE ON THE DEATH OF MR. CALIIOUN. 

I have said ye are gods, and all of you are children of the Most High; but ye shall die like men, 
and fall like one of the princes.— 2s. lzzzxii, v. 6 and 7. 

One of the princes is fallen! A prince in intellect ; a prince in his sway over 
human hearts and minds ; a prince in the wealth of his own generous affections, 
and in the rich revenues of admiring love poured into his heart ; a prince in the 
dignity of his demeanor. This prince has fallen—fallen! 

And ye all, his friends and peers, illustrious statesmen, orators and warriors, 
“1 have said ye are gods, and all of you are children of the Most High; dut 
ye shall die like men, and fall like [this] one of the princes.” 

The praises of the honored dead have been, here and elsewhere, fitly spoken. 
The beautifully blended benignity, dignity, simplicity and purity, of the husband, 
the father and the friend ; the integrity, sagacity and energy, of the statesman ; 
the high-wrought vigor, the compressed intenseness, the direct and rapid logic, 
of the orator—all these have been vividly portrayed by those who illustrate 
what they describe. There seems to linger still around this hall echoes of the 
voices which have so faithfully sketched the life, so happily discriminated the 
powers, so affectionately eulogized the virtues, of the departed, that the muse of 
history will note down the words, asthe outline of her future lofty narrative, 
her nice analysis, and her glowing praise. . 

But the echo of these eulogies dies away. All that was mortal of their honor- 
ed object lies here, unconscious, in the theater of his glory. “Lord of the lion 
heart and eagle eye,” there he lies—that strong heart still—that bright eye dim! 
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Another voice claims your ear. The minister of God, standing over the dead, 
is sent to say, “I said ye are gods, and all of you are children of the Most 
High; but ye shall die like men, and fall like one of the princes.” He is sent 
to remind you that there are those here, not visible to the eye of sense, who are 
greater than the greatest—even Dearn, anp Deatu’s Lorp AND Master! 

Death is here. I see him stand over his prostrate victim, and grimly smile, 
and shake his unsated spear, and bid us all attend this day on him. He is king 
to-day, and leads us all captive in his train, to swell his triumph and proclaim 
his power. And there is no visitant that ean stand before the soul of man, with 
such claims on his awed, intent, and teachable attention. When, as on a day and 
in ascene like this, he holds us in his presence and bids us hear him, who can 
dare disregard his mandate? O! there is no thought or fact having reference to this 
brief scene of things, however it come with a port and tone of dignity and pow- 
er, Which does not dwindle into meanness in the presence of that great fact, that 
great thought, which has entered into the capitol to-day—death ! To be made 
to see that, by a law perfectly inevitable and irresistible, soul and body are soon 
to separate ; that this busy scene of earth is to be suddenly and forever left; 
that this human soul is to break through the circle of warm, congenial, familiar 
and kindred sympathies and associations, and to put off all alone into the silent 
dark—this is the message to us of death. And as this message is spoken to a 
soul which is conscious of sin, which knows that it has not in itself resources 
for self-purification and self-sustaining joy and peace, which realizes retribution 
as an eternal moral law, it comes fraught with the unrest which causes it to be 
dismissed, or which lodges it in the soul—a visitant whose first coming is 
gloom, but whose continued presence shall be glory. Then the spirit, peering 
with intense earnestness into the dark unknown, may in vain question earth of 
the destiny of the soul beyond the grave,and lift to Heaven the passionate 
luvocallion : 


. 
“ Answer me, burning stars of night, 


Where hath the spirit gone, 
Which passed the reach of mortal sight, 
E’en as a breeze hath flown? 
And the stars answer him, We roll 
In pomp and power on high, 
But of the never-dying soul 
Ask things that cannot die?” 


“Things that cannot die!” God can only tell us of the spirit-world. He 
answers us, by his Son, that death is the child of sin’ He tells what is the 
power of this king of terrors. He shows us “that in Adam all die.” He de- 
clares to us, that, sinful by nature and by practice, we are condemned to death ; 
that we are unfit for heaven; that we are consigned to wo; that the destiny of 
the soul, which remains thus condemned and unchanged, is far drearier and more 
dreadful beyond, than this side the grave No wonder that men shrink from the 
thought of death for all his messages are woful and appalling. 

But thanks be to God! though death be here, so also is death’s Lord and 
Master. “ As in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive.” That 
Savior, Christ, assures us that all who repent and forsake their sins, who be- 
lieve in him and live to him, shall rise to a life glorious and eternal with him 
and his in heaven. Hetells us that if we are his, those sharp shafts which 
death rattles in our ear to-day, shall but transfix, and but fora season, the gar- 
ment of our mortality ; and that the emancipated spirits of the righteous shall 
be borne on angel wings to that peaceful paradise, where they shall enjoy per- 
petual rest and felicity. Then it need not be a voice of gloom which announces 
to us to-day, ‘‘ Ye shall die as men, and fall as one of the princes ;”’ for it tells 
us that the humblest of men may be made equal to the angels, and that earth’s 
princes ay become ‘kings and priests unto God.” 

In the presence of these simplest, yet grandest truths—with these thoughts 
of death and the conqueror of death—and, above all, with this splendid trophy 
of his power, proudly held up to our view by death to-day—I need utter to you 
no common-place on the vanity of life, the inevitableness of death, and the so- 
lemnities of our after-being. Here, and now, on this theme, the silent dead is 
preaching to you more impressively than could the most eloquent of the living. 
You fe el it now in your inmost hearts, that that great upper range of things with 
which you are connected as immortals ; that moral administration of God which 
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stretches over the infinite of existence ; that magnificent system of ordered go 
ernhments, to W hose lower range We Dow belong ? which consists of thrones, do- 
minions, principalities, and powers, which rise . 


“Orb o’er orb, and height o’er height,” 


to the enthroned Supreme ; you feel that this, your high relation to the Infinite 
and Eternal, makes poor and low the most august and imposing scenes and digni- 
ties of earth, which flit, like shadows, through your three-score years and ten. Q! 
happy, if the vivid sentiment of the hour shall become the actuating conviction 
of your life! Happy, if it take its place in the center of the soul and inform 
all the thoughts, the feelings, and the aims of life! Then shall this lower sys- 
tem of human things be consciously linked to, and become part of, and tak 
glory from, that spiritual sphere, which, all unseen, incloses us, Whose actors and 
heroes are angels and archangels, and all the company of heaven. Then would 
that be permanently felt by all, which was here and in the other chamber yester- 
day so eloquently expressed, that ‘‘ vain are the personal strifes and party cor 
tests in Which you daily engage, in view of the great account which you may 
so soon be called on to render ;”* and that “ it is unbecoming and presumptuous 
in those, who are the tenants of an hour in their earthly abode, to wrestic and 
struggle together with a violence that would not be justifiable if it were your per- 
petual home.”’+ Then, as we saw to-day, the sister States, by their r presenta- 
tives, linked hand in hand around the bier of one in whose fame they all elai: 
a share, we should feel that we saw you engaged in a sacrament of religious 
patriotism, whose spontaneous, unpremeditated oath, springing consentient 
from your hearts and rising unto Heaven, is “ Liberty and Union, now and 
ever, one and inseparable.” 
But I must no longer detain you. May we all 
“So live, that, when our summons comes to join 

The innumerabie caravanthat moves 

To that mysterious realm, when each shall take 

His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

We go not, like the quarry slave at night, 

Scourged to our dungeon, but, sustained and soothed 

By an unfaltering trust, approach our grave 

Like one that wraps the drapery of his couch 

About him and lies down to pleasant dreams.” 


5. TEXAS, 

Texas, as Mr. Benton states, covers sixteen degrees of latitude and fourteen of 
longitude. She extends from 26 to 42 degrees of north latitude, and from 96 to 
110 of west longitude ; that is to say, from four degrees south of New Orleans 
to near four degrees north of St. Louis, and from the longitude of western Mis 
souri to the summit of the Rocky Mountains. Her south-east corner is in the 
mouth of the Rio Grande, a region of perpetual flowers ; her north-west corner 
is near the South Pass in the Rocky Mountains, a region of eternal snow. Sh. 
has a gulf frontier of near a thousand miles; a river frontier, on the Rio Grande 
(part disputed), of two thousand miles ; an undisputed river frontier of a thousand 
miles on the Arkansas; about five hundred more on the Red river: nearly an 
other five hundred on the Sabine frontier, and an island frontier of three hun 
dred miles more between the Red river and the Arkansas. She‘has a circumfer- 
ence of about five thousand miles, and a superficial content of three hundred and 
fifty thousand square miles. ‘Texas is large enough to make seven States of the 
first class 


6. TEXAS CLARET. 


An excellent claret is now manufactured in Texas, from the Mustang grape 
As many as five barrels have been made upon a single plantation. The spor 
taneous production of this grape, in Texas, exceeds all belief. Thousands of 
aren eal 8 of wine, nowise inferior to French claret, could be manufactured, 
every year, from this hardy native grape. : 





*Mr. Winthrop’s speech in the House of Representatives. +Mr. Clay’sjspeech in the Senate. 
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1. THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF LOUISIANA AND NEW ORLEANS. 


Ir has always been considered that the heter- 
ogeneous character of our population, both 
State and city, would, for a very long time, pre- 
clude the possibility of any high intellectual | 
advancement among us; and the facts have, for 
the most part, sustained the theory. Without 
an efficient system of primary education, reach- 
ing through all classes of society, no people, 
except where its elements are homogeneous, 
and the influences of families and wealth have 
grown potent, as in some of the older States, 
can expect any moral or political elevation. 
To produce such a system, equiform in its re- | 
sults, there must be common tastes, ideas, sym- 
pathies, attachments, and even prejudices; and | 
how can this be the case with those who rep- | 
resent a variety of races,and the remotest ex- 
tremes of the same race? In no part of the 
world can the same diversities be found i 
Louisiana. At the board will feast tl 
descendant of the proud Castilian, the 


as in 
same 
adven- 
turous Frenchman, the phlegmatic German, 
the Purits 
whilst al 
and fie 


diversities 


n, the Cavalier and the Huguenot, | 
all around are spread their mansions 
lds, exhibiting,even in agriculture, the 
of The 


and the westernmost lakes, the banks of the 


mind remote Aroostook 


Connecticut and the Hudson, the granite soil of 
Massachusetts, wherever northern industry and 
enterprise and men are the rifest and the densest, 
pour down upon Louisiana their annual hives 

the 


latitudes, or of Europe 


to mingle with rarer emigrants of more 
southern 
the 
is wealth-—wealth speediest, wealth greatest— 
let- 


ters, established forms and society—the summer 


or even with 


native inhabitants of the scil. 


The object 
discomfort, toil, labor; away with thought, 


solstice will find them breathing again the pure 
air of their native hills, or luxuriating in the 
oc 


In a few 


more, if life has not yielded to the indomitable 


an breezes of Rockaway. years 
pursuits of gain, or to a climate ungenial to 
achieved, and 
the 


their nature, the grand object is 
the pr of the southern 
lds, where the African fi 


without complaint, the hoards which speculs- | 


luct cane or cot- 


ton fir nds his destiny 


tion and trade have engendered on our busy | 


quays, rise up in tasteful villas or splendid: 


of 


sat 
mAs 


seats, or great granite palaces, where the din 


machinery and the sound of busy 


men 
eweet music to cheer the sleepless industry of | 


the North. Thus is it—and who 


these men for their native sympathies, and t! 
sighs for the joys y | 
Is it not a natural and even a commend- 


If their object 


home. 


able sentiment? is wealth, 


| jana, for a v 


| added must suffice for 


jin N 


and associations of an early t 


gold—and why else should they stray so far?—~ 
should it not rule and govern, and ox rcise con- 
trol paramount? The architect of his own for- 
tunes in fame or in riches, must set up the one 
idol and bow down and worship it. We blame 
not. In an age where money is excellence, 
and rank, and all conceivable perfection, and 
power, we blame not, but join ourselves to the 


car, as it is rolling on, and unite in the univer- 


} sal shout to all-glorious mammon! 


But to come back. We were saying that noth- 


ing high could be expected in the lit rary ad- 
vancement of a State, circumstanced like Louis- 
‘ry long time—and what has been 
illustration. Our refer- 
to the subject grows out of the r port, be- 
us, Of our State superintendent of Educa- 


| to have noticed long ago, 


fore 

tion, which we hop: 
and the report of the board of Publie Schools 
w Orleans. 


The 


said, now, to 


State system of publie schools, may be 
be fairly in operation—that is to 
ay, fairly in experiment. It is the f 
had. 
and the hig} 
superintendent entered 


rst system 
With the 
est public 


worthy of the name we have 


lik 


ex pectatic 
"a 


most ral r 
the 


We have no reason to quest 


venues, 


m, upon 
his duties. on his 
faithfulness and devotion. He has presented 
two ably prepared and elaborate reports, in 


neither of which is he very sanguine, nor pre- 
results. The labor 
which shall triumph over the disadvantages of 


the State, 


sents very encouraging 


a moment since adverted to, and over 
those equally great ones of wide territory and 
diffused, scattering population, must be greater 
than that the worthy superintendent, with all 
weight of intellect and physique, can support, if 
it be not of that sort which could convert rocks, 
Nothing, but the most 


flattering results, and those immediate, can pre- 


themselves, into bread. 


serve the popularity of a system so expensive, 


and juiring such excess of taxation. Call 


| this unreasonable, if you please, ill-judged par- 


simony, improper haste—those who pay the taxes 


unce for themselves, and, if in a mi- 
w, will eventually be felt. 

2 at th le 
eaction has already begun and to 

Wi 


continue, 


We saw 
last session of the legislature, to 
earful of its result ques 
if the 
most 


impression 


at the next session, ta 


| changes, unless it meet with a degree of 
3 our reason and our knowledge teaches 
impossible. 

There is more of truth, than many will ac- 


cord, in those teachings of political science, that 
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institutions and forms are not suited to all men 
alike—that States and societies have their stages, 
to which only Procrustean beds can be fitted, 
and must work out their own salvation, and not 
win it by faith alone. The practical statesman 
will not quarrel with his tools, but will shape 
out, from the granite block of a rude or a less 
advanced society, by the patient adaptation of 
appropriate means, the elements of a higher 
and still higher civilization. He will not raise 
the key too high, lest discord follow, nor at- 
tempt to apply, without the most material 
changes and amendments, toa people, the rules 
which have been borrowed from others, in many 
respects naturally unlike, and situated in every 
respect dissimilarly. 

But we furnish a few of the superintendent's 
statistics: amount of school fund, Dec., 1849, 
$40, ‘3; interest, up to that date, reaching 
$19,105 84; only thirty-nine out of forty-seven 
parishes had made returns, and approximations 
must serve for the rest. Cost for each scholar, 
taught six and a half months, six dollars and 
twenty-one cents. The superintendent proposes, 
that the $478,000, received from Congress, in 
1836, or the interest on it, be added to the in- 
terest on schoo! fund, and to the mill and cap- 
itation tax, which would give seven dollars for 
child in the State 


272 ¢ 


the tuition of each for six 
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under the 30th and 32d sections of 


144,429 31 


chasing or renting, school houses, 134,689 00 

In New Orleans, the public schools have been 
growing in favor, although they have not yet 
led to the establishment of the higher instity. 
tions for academic and collegiate education, 
and any expectation of such institutions, indis 
pensable as they are, must be remote. Howey- 
er, let us not repine, where much is accom- 
plished, that anything still remains. The mu- 
nicipal schools of New Orleans, reflect the hich- 
est honor upon their projectors, and upon the 
people who have so steadfastly supported them 
amid discouragements so seldom met with in 
any similar degree, Their library and public 
lyceum lectures are a great step in advance, 
and will be reflected upon the rising generation. 
By the latest report of the present month, we 
learn the second municipality owns five schoo] 
houses, and hires eleven; sixty-eight persons, 
including the superintendent, are employed as 
teachers, with a total salary of $46,222. 
number of children educated 2,720. 
number of children in the city and Lafayette, 
we believe, at the last account, was 14,245, and 
the number educated in public schools, 6,716.) 
Eight new teachers are requested. 


Total 


(The whole 


months. The amount required last year for the public 
schools and appropriated, was $65,405. The 

Number of school districts in the State,... 521] amount required this year, is $66,586, Last 
Whole number of schools in operation up year the municipality received $17,000 from the 
vt ns BP TB yan ocisacicctcdbsccccncvicsFaasons 6| State. This year the amount to be received 
Whole number of educable children in from the State, will be at least $30.000, show- 
WS Be icsccicncncn eines nescnccossscenionecsccinss 53,716 | ing that less will be required from the munici- 


Averace number of children who attended 
school up to Sept. 30, 1849,...........c:008 22,927 
Number of children who did not attend,.. 20,262 


pality. 
The sum required for the support of the public 
schools, as now constituted, will, therefore, 





Average period of tuition in months 
And UAYS,..ceeceeees 
Amount apportioned in n 


bacdgeces se ONDE, OOK 


rill and poll 


tax up to the 30th of Sept., 1849, $339,818 74 
Amt expended in payment of teach- 

ers’ salaries, 
Balance unexpended, or reserved 


ececece decccccccecee 195,389 43 


DE, ccccccccceccvcccccccsesccoccces $00,136 
Printing, ..ccccccosececescovcescesees 750 


SHGSSO 
$66,556 


To be received from the State,... .... $30,000 
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om 


NiW ORLEANS, | 


Now that the mid-summer suns are upon us, 
and the season when the pestilence is wont to 
walk in the noon-lay, we naturally think of 
those preventive measures which modern sci- 
ence teaches to be within our control—end the 
most important of these is an abundant supply 
of fresh and wholesome water. al- 
ready expressed our conviction of the unhealth- 
iness of the city; and it seems a crying shame, 
that, on the bank of a river the greatest in the 
world, and which, in every second of time, is 
hurrying by us, to the ocean, over six million 
gallons of water, the common wants of the 
poorer classes should not be supplied, and the 
running currents, so purifying and cleansing, 


We have 


To be appropriated by the municipality, 36,$86 






SUPPLY OF WATER IN CITIES. 


which might be easily diverted through our 
streets, are no where seen. 

Our worthy Mayor, but the other day, in his 
annual address, told us: 


| “Tt again becomes my duty to earnestly so- 
licit the attention of your honorable boy to 

the vitally important consideration of a good, 
| cheap and abundant supply of water. I have 
| repeatedly touched upon this subject, but, thus 
| far, without being able to insure those desira- 
| ble results which involve not only the comfort, 
| cleanliness and safety, of the inhabitants, but. 
| also, the far more important consideration of 
| human life. Without acopious and constant 
supply of this precious and indispensable ele- 
ment, we may, in vain, adopt hygienic meas- 
ures, and exert our best efforts for the preserv- 
ation of the public health; and it is a Jament- 
able reflection, that, while the mightiest river 
}of this continent rolls along cur shores, so 
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are deprived of that which, 
ta ¥ situat 


“onsiderat 
iced to the 


General Council have the control of five 
in the water works, or o1 
le capital, and it has been 
» city buy out the company 

control. It is supposed 
000 would suffice for the 


+ 


one to five years, 
company has, on 
assets of Commerci 
pes and mate rials, $10,000, over and 
water works. We have not the last 
ind, but Mr. Graihle estimates that F WATER IN LONDON. 
ie, in the hands of the city, would reach 
Ooo He alse mentions the f: ] 
little adequate the pr 
«, that only 4,000, out of 9,5 
he pipes, are in the recei} 
r cconomy in price is demand- 


smian: 


us fact, that the 
ian they have ev 
vuivance, in the | 
ry necessity, had bee 
» corresponding extension of 3 
cure, to the greater portion of 
he inestimable blessing of an a 
water, this enhancement in tl 
be overlooked, in consideration 
| enlargement of the system. But > ws 
rtunately, is not the case; and,in the 58" r the Urpose 5 ildren are 
ive, of late, frequently been com- rly, fre are put into the a without 
painful witness of destructive ; W@shee, . “a rrecenthy, css 
ravages of which might have been | Used in cooking. Having to attend thi 
ithin a small compass, if the Com-, GPCM,s Ht With st rofulo 
nk Water Works bad done its duty ®04 throat, b 
. Lwor isk of your honorable 2d in sn : 
the interests of the institution) ‘2¢ mother, once In respectable circumstances, 
materially promoted by laying W®@* 50 hir ed in pregnancy as to be una- 
out the length and breadth of the "© Bt au ywwhstairs. Olt rar 
first outlay, to be sure, would be 3" & patient »could get no water 
might, probably, interfer: with de- | Toom—*for mes t in the house hat were 
vidend; but it stands to reason that Clee © Seress Wee ffensive from hav- 
nue must soon be so measurably in- g been V 4 1 an ter a » be unfit 
i, as to far more than cover the original 
he experiment.” t 
Aon acct 
Three years ago, we were presented with an Pes =uvium witl _ 
ablkk mphiet, by Messrs. Mauras & Poree, dis- an Mapher. ‘te hr & = = 
mass of putrid, fermenting filth, and the sub- 
system, and have, ever since, desired to analyze soil was saturated with offensive matter till it 


it fully. 


Y 


cussing, very fully, the inadequacy of our water 


could take up nomore. In such a locality, the 
houses, the inmates and every thing around 
them, became unavoidably ‘horribly filthy.’ 
bile, has promised, before long, a paper for our| “‘/dt0 much Futh they Drink there.—The rest 
notion etek ties Goliinnh aff cichen earths in aemee- of London, as we have said. is supplied by them 
. : — a ‘ 5 | from the Thames within the tideway, The real 
al,and upon the various modes of supply, in | meaning of such a statement is this: the refuse 
the cities of Europe and America. Such an ar- | #nd dirt from the ee of individuals; the 
bn oe p ‘i ., | enormous accumulation of waste and dead ani- 
ticle must possess great interest. Before quit- | mal and vegetable matter; the blood and offal 
of slaughter houses; the outpourings from gas 
one extract from their pamphlet: works, dye works, breweries, distilleries, giue 
works, bone works, tanneries, chemical and oth- 
“An hydraulic establishment, supplying a|er works, and a thousand nameless 
city, such as New Orleans, with water, for all | all find their way into the Thames. The mix- 
personal and domestic purposes, can easily sup | ture is next washed backward and forward by 
port a capital of two millions of dollars. If, to | the tide; and, having been thoroughly stirred 


16 voy. L 


We the less regret our omission now, 
that the able hydrographer, Mr. Stein, of Mo- 


ting Messrs. Mauras & Poree now, we will mak« 


| Hiutions, 
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and finely comminuted by the unceasing | amount ef sickness and 
} ‘ 


f 205 steamboats, is then pumped up | duced one-half; and, to 
the use of the wealthiest city in the world! | vague exaggeration, we will 
‘It was said that fish had deserted the Lon- Windmill Court, in Rosemary 
don waters, and that even Dutch eels, when by Mr. Liddle, the medical ofticer 
placed in it. gave up their miserable lives. There chapel Union. It was dirty, undraiy 
are 141 public sewers between London and Bat- | supplied with water. He had to visit 
tersea bridges—and Richmond, Isleworth, Brent- three times a day, for fever cases: 
ford, Mortiake, Chiswick and Hammersmith,’ months, attended forty-one new cas 
furnish 68 more—and the whole of their con-| in that one court. It was afterwai 
t-nts are received into the Thames, and re-, drained, and supplied with water, and 
turned by the reflux of the tide. die tells the result: ‘in the last f 

* Why the L*stilence Spreads. —The rate of months, I have had but two cases; 
mortality in the east of London is double that rents were somuch better ] 
in the west. To persons accustomed to the was thought to have profil 
study of medical statistics, this simple state- ments, which he had execut 
ment would be sufficient: they would, at once, pense. A current of water had, in fact, 
see the depth of misery which it indicates. But, away nineteen-twentieths of the sickness 
to others, we must place it in a more familiar. is fully corroborated by the experien 
light. ut of every two persons, who die inthe brain Court, Cooper’s Court, and other 1 
east of London, one perishes from preventible In Nottingham, in 1832. there were 1.100 
causes. From twenty to thirty thousand of the of which 289 were fatal. Aft 
lal ig populat ndon are killed, every | disease 1 passed off, the town was 
year, : : which, we chose, we might with water, and other sanitary me 
expel by a current of water. Though we do. with such effect, that, when, in 1S 
not tak rsons out of their houses and appeared a second time, there wer 
murder them, we do the same thing in effect— cases, of which six were fatal. And it 
we negles min their poisonous homes, and that, between the healthy and unl 
leave them there to a lingering, but a certain, | tricts of that town, there is a difference « 
death. per cent. in the average duration of | 

* Eminent physicians declare that the existing | life.” 








O fa hl . cane! > ‘ mA 
3. THE SUGAR CANE, 
The existence of a whole volume, in poetry, | serve d several years in the army, studied n 
upon a subject seemingly so common-place, has | cine and betook himself to the prot 


not, we are inclined to think, been known to a | 


with very poor success in a pecuniary } 
majority of our readers. We confess our own | view. His passion for letters and 
surprise, on finding it one of the hundred yol-} always strong, and among his intimate a 
umes of British Poets, printed in 1522, by Whit-| were Johnson, Perey, Reynolds, Glover 
tingham, and having perused it, feel under a}; Shenstone. Johnson praised, in thi 
strong temptation to extract many of its more | terms, the exordium of an ode, by him, o1 


interesting passages. | tude, and Perey described him a good 


There should, after all, be no surprise that | genius and learning. He published seve1 


verse, whose province seems so appropriate to! orate medical works, and an English ver 


the ideal and the spiritual, should sometimes! Tibullus. Failing of success, he removy 
Christopher’s, one of the West Indies, a1 
the common avocations and every day pursuits | ried the daughter of the Governor. Tlere, 


descend from the clouds to employ itself with 


| 


e 


of men. Philosophy, whose haughty head hes! much experience and study, was writt 
been among the stars, has long been forced into | “Sugar Cane,” a subject Mr. Power, « 

the same service, and, throwing away her stilts, | had chosen before, but his manuecrij 

is found plodding in the homely brogan of the | never printed. Boswell tells some h 
peasant in his walks. There is nothing too high | stories of the reading of Grainger’s book, by t 
and sacred, in ages like these which have come | wits, at Sir Joshua Reynolds's; and Johns 
upon men, for the comp nship of “matter of | claimed, “ What could he make of sugar 
fact”—measuring this world with a yard-stick | One might as well write the parsley bed, a p 
and nicely appreciating its gifts with beam and | or the cabbage garden, a poem!” It v 
scale! viewed in a complimentary manner, howe 
by the Doctor, and, also, in the Critical Rev 
humbler tasks. The master hands of Hesiod which Smollett had formerly edited. 

and Virgil, ages aco, weaved out of exquisite | It only remains to add—the poem is a 
verse the rules of a skillful husbandry, and they | modated entirely to the West India Islands, 


But poetry has not only now assumed these 


2e0M- 


have not altogether wanted imitators since. In | discusses very many subjects of general sci 
humbler rank who would forget the inimitable | such as diseases, climates, materia m 
Thomas Tusser, who sung so quaintly of the | addition to the leading one of the sugar 
farm yard; or Joel Barlow. who gave to “Indian | The style, though often flat, is sometimes very 


corn” and hoe cake an immortality of renown? 


‘levated. It will be curious for fhe sugar p! 
Sut to be brief with Mr. Grainger, before in- | ers of Louisiana, at least, to have some 


corporating his measures. He was born in 1723, | experience of this man and of those times, in! 
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| trial by jury 
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free of his erudition. n replied to 
ably, | ' Morton, 


eston Journal, and 


>a rejoinder 
als ok, 
ll tak uni- 
hrough the Southern Quarterly 
Nott is now engaged burnishing up his 
We 


and hope to give 


shall await with 
interest the developments, 
many of them to our readers. 

For the present, we shall conclude with a few 
extracts from Nott and Morton: 


Did the sun burn Ue negro black? 


“We beg leave to fix your attention on this 
vital point. It is a commonly received error, 
that the influence of a hot climate is gradually 
exerted on successive generations, until one spe- 
cies of mankind is completely changed into 
another: a dark shade is impressed on the first, 
and transmitted to the second; another shade is 
added to the third, which is handed down to the 
fourth: and so on, through successive gencra- 
tions. until the fair German is transformed, by 
climate. into the black African! 

“This idea is proven lo be false, and is aban- 
doned by the well-informed writers of all parties. 
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disease they 
are no more 


ittened hea 


ere equality of the races? 
*The unity of human sp 
so been stoutly maintained on 
grounds. Numerous attempts have 
to establish the intellectual equa 
with the white; and the 
ed for exar 
are nowhere to be found. an any 
name of a negro who has ever w 
worthy of being remembered? 
‘We have historical records 
from the time of Herodotus to 
to that the n 
three hr re 
zation. 
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show 


tranger to givil 
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ify pt. som 
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day. Lepsius } 
muments of 

tun dynasty, two thousand eight hit 

‘fore Christ, and they must 
e this time. 

“Again, we have the striki 
ancient monument of art hb 
continent of Africa, south of the gre: 
rion of the negré d 
ve have the crowning argument in 
ondition of the negro race in every 
under all cire umstances, 

*The example in Hayti is ec rta 
structive one. Here we the 
under the favorable circ umst: 


inly : 


‘most 
civilization, 
incapable of maintai 
athed them. They w 
whites, agriculture, the mecl 
useful employments. 

taught to read and 

a well- nized government, 

mate, productive and extensiy 
Notwithstanding these advantages, 
nenced with, th 


adily relapsing int 


utter! Ly 
been beque 


ot he r 
them were 


all 


of Hayti have been st 
barism; and their downfall has ouly 

white hlood mingled in th 

of a large portion of them. 

‘The mulatto sof Hayti, as elsewhere, hi 
uate preserved a superiority which the wl 
blood alone could account for, and of which t 
blacks are so jealous, that they are making con- 
stant efforts to exterminate their proud rulers.” 


Must the Scriptures fall with the 

The 
Smith says: 

“If the two first inhabitants of Eden were the 
progenitors, not of all human beings, but only 
of the races whence sprung the Hebrew family, 
still it would remain the fact, that a// were 
formed by the immediate power of God. and al! 
their circumstances, stated or implied in the 
Scriptures. would remain the same, as to moral 
and practical purposes. 

“Some difticulties with Seripture history 
would be taken away—such as the sons of Ad- 


Unity doct) 


devout, pious and scientific Dr. J. 
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means probable the last), the deficit, in 1850, | thing of the progress of wealth 
in equalizing production and consumption, | throughout the world. We dismiss t] 


would reach $314,000.0007 That this consump-| by acknowledging our great indebt 


tion is rapidly increasing, the Quarterly, very | the wi rk before us, and by referring t} 


justly, infers from the growing prejudices against | for complete statistics of the precious 1 


bank notes in Europe and this country, and | all countries and in all times, to an art 
the revolutionary spirit abroad seeking still | pared by us, in the second volume of th 


more to discredit paper securities, to say n0-| mercial Rewiew, 1546. 


7. HOW FAR THE TIDES AFFECT THE MISSISSIPPI. 


This is a fruitful subject very often in our| The tide in the gulf of Mexico h: 
| inches of range, when not influenced by 
. ; rie ..| This 18 inches is reduced to 15 inc! 
diction are under discussion. The court will| acciivity of 2 feet. against a current 
hear proof and admit jurisdiction as far as the | miles per hour, in a distance of 100 1 
} channel, not very tortuous. 

The next 100 miles has an acclivity 

and should. by proportion, reduce the t 
waters. The seaiscertainly felt at New Orleans, | inches to 5 inches, even if the current » 
same and the channel as strait. Cons 
the greater velocity and tortuousness, it wqu 
be fair to regard the tide water as limit 
much attention to the eccentricities of the old | portion of the river, from and b 
father of waters, has lately been examined be-| Plaquemine. Itis possible that it ma) 

| «2 be exnerie ‘ M0 miles fro 
fore the legislative committee, and answered in a hy sce ea Ftp mer ve - or 
substance, what he had j; reviously attested, un- | 500 miles, up a most sinuous stres) 
der oath, before the District Court. At our re- | ®#aiust an acclivity of 15 feet, seems quit 
posterous, 

There exists a possibility of a lunart 
letter. | the river, independent of its proximity 
}sea. Should this be determined to be t 
HOW FAR UP THE RIVER MISSISSIPPI, FROM | will, I think, be new toscience. The si 

ITS MOUTH, ARE LUNAR TIDES arprect- | !* Made to my mind by a fluctuation 

Bor tion in the river, amounting to 2 or 
ABLI perceptible even at high water, but ol 

J. D. B. De Bow, Esq.—In the al e of very | obvious law. In calm weather, it u 
positive evidence, from an adequate number and flows once in twenty-four | 
systematic observations, the following views are | eccentric and inscrutable manner. 
submitted: the elongated and sinuous form of 

From various levels, taken if water acted upon, when underst« 
others, the rate of fall in the river's surface, for | plain these eccentricities. The tide jn 
400 miles from its debouchure, is deduced wit in low water, by gulf influence, has mor 
sufficient accuracy for all practical purposes. larity, and is generally explicable. 

The lk I ; 
el to 2 feet in the first 100 miles, to 6 feet in 200! especially navigators of the river, 
miles, to 13 feet in 300, and 15 fect to the mouth | have witnessed tides at Red 

|} may find its solution in the 
line ascends 15 feet in the | ological facts: 
the first 200, and 53 feet in “The prevailing wind of summer 
the first 5 niles from the d ich tum is an eastwaftdly and southwar 

From s » years of careful observat : | meeting the direction of the current 
Tiver, at 383 miles up, say Vidali atchez iz it buck, an appreciable amount, dur 
I am satisfied no tides, by in nee of the ‘vy, une tting it run off during th 
moon, are ever experienc ‘re. From ob-/| while the breeze is lulled.” I think 
servation of like character, ¢ rollteon, 100 found that these tides have low water 
miles above the mouth, the greatest tides expe- | morning, habitually. If so, they are not lui 
rienced amount to 15 inches (Oct. 1 , for in- | tides, and, moreover, have no t 


courts, when the questions of admiralty juris- 


proot willgo. Various points have, at different : 


times, been assumed for the termination of tide 











and certainly much above New Orleans, but 


how far? Professor Forshey, who has given 


quest, he has reported his views in the annexed 


w water line ascends from the gulf lev- The confident opinion expressed 


stance), when the water is extremely low, say 2 | gulf tides. CaLes G, Forsuey, A. 
feet above the guif level, and about 15 inches Civil En 
above lake Pontchartrain. | Carrollton, La., May 7, 1550. 


8. THE GREAT DISCOVERIES OF THE AGE. 


We have the “philosopher's stone,” at last, the dim and shadowy and ever-recedi 
and can now literally “set the river on fire,” too, Well said Stephen Montague, * 
if the world itself do not eventually share the machinery; you increase the 
conflagration. M. prezt has made the di but becomes of the labo 
ry, and Mr. Payne is abou ‘generation is sacrificed t 
ito day with electricity and ¢ ffuse knowledge, and the worl 
wheels of “revolu ‘tighter; but discontent at px 


in motion, and, high above norance happy with it ust. 


l from ment,every advancement 
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10. NEW ORLEANS GAS WORKS. 


) 


This great enterprise, under the control of 


Col. Campbell, continues to enlarge its extent 
and usefulness. We had, not long since, the 
pleasure of avisit and examination. The origin- 
al grounds have been enlarged. There are now 
five gasometers in active use, and a sixth, per- 
haps, by this time, finished. This last is of enor- 
mous proportions, and will contain 240,000 cubic 
feet of gas. 


“The frame work which surrounds the im- | 


mense tank on which it is placed, is a beautiful 
specimen of ion casting, projecting to the height 
of nearly fifty feet abowe the ground—the whole 
put together in the most neat and solid manner, 
and presenting a highly ornamental appearance. 
To this frame work the immense gasometer, 
composed of boiler iron, is attached, and, by 
means of chains, pullies and weights, rises and 


falls in the water, in which its lower rim is im- 


11. THE NASHVILLE 


This body has met and adjourned over till the | 


sixth Monday after the session of Congress has 
closed. We adverted to it in our last, in terms 
of no high anticipation, and confessed the fact, 
that Southern people had not gone heartily or 
generally intoit. The assemblage was, however, 
respectable, and individuals took their seats from 
nine of the States. In the number were many 
of the ablest and purest and most disti i 

eons of the South. The venerable Cheves was 
there—the compatriot and rival. forty years ago, 
of Calhoun and Clay, and who had not left, for a 
quarter of a century, the shades of private life 
before. The action of these men was harmoni- 


ous and moderate, and shamed the ery, which } 


had been raised against them, of disunion. With 
the sacred charter of the constitution upoa their 
desk, they asked but the privileges of its wgis 
around them, and those rights which, as men 
and as citizens, they could only sacrifice by 
@ recreancy to every sacred hereditary trust. 
The voice of such an assembly, however uttered, 
cannot but be heard and respected in every part 
of the nation, where men think and where judg- 
ment has not fled to brutish beasts. The ad- 
dress was drawn up by Mr. Rhett, and supports 
the resolutions. The former was adopted unani- 
mously, by States, but with some dissents among 


individuals. The latter met with no dissent. 


Resolution 1, Affirms the equal rights of the 


States in the Territories. 
Resolution 2, Declares the Wilmot Proviso un- 
constitutional. 


Resolution 3, Urges the substitution of civil for 


military government in the Territories, and af- 
firms all pre-existing laws of the Territories. hos- 
tile to the constitution of the United States, are 
void on the moment of their conquest or annex- 
ation. 


4. Resolved, That, to protect property existing 


mersed, according to the quantity of gas which 
it contains. 

“The needful iron castings and gas fixtures 
are procured from the North, but, with 
exceptions, every thing else conn 
works is done by the company— 
burning of the large quantity of 
for purifying the gas. In this latt 
there has been a great and most 
provement, very recently, and the g 
nished by the company is of an exce tal- 
ity, giving a better and clearer light, with a less 
consumption of it. 

* The arrangements for purifying it. first by 
water and then by lime, are very complet 
extensive; as the works are capable of 
ing 300.000 cubic feet. of gas every tw 
hours, though the consumption, part 
this season of the year, does not rv 
thing like that supply. The coal u 
company is from Pittsburgh. and is d 
here by contract, and the company have o 
at present, a stock of 70,000 barrels, 


{ 


CONVENTION AGAIN. 


in the several States of the Union, the p 
these States invested the Federal 
with the powers of war and negotiat 
sustaining armies and navies, and y 
State authorities the exercise of the s 
They made no discrimination in the } 
| to be afforded, or the description of th 
to be defended, nor was it allowed to tl 
yovernment to determine what shoul 
as property. Whatever the States d 
property, the Federal government i 
recognize and defend as such. ' 
the sense of this convention, that all 
; Federal government, which tend to den 
property of any description recogniz 
| constitution and laws of the States, or tl 
criminate in the degree and efficiency of 
tection to be afforded to it, or which w 
destroy the title of any citizen upon Ar 
Territories, are plain and palpable vir 
the fundamental law under which it ex 
|} 5. Resolved, That the slaveholding St 
not, and will not, submit to the en 
Congress, of any law imposing oner 
tions or restraints upon the rights of 
remove with their property into the 
of the United States, or to any law, n 
criminations in favor of the proprietor 
property against them. 

). Resolved, That it is the duty of th 
government, plainly to recognize and 1 
maintain the equal rights of the citizens 
several States in the Territories of th: 
States, and to repudiate the power to mak 

| crimination between the proprietors of dil 
| species of property in Federal legislat 
fulfillment of this duty, by the Fed 
|} ment, would greatly tend to restore t) 
| the country and to allay the exaspera 
excitement which now exist between th 
; ent sections of the Union. For, it is th 
ate opinion of this convention, that th 
Congress has given to the notion that 
| authority might be employed incident 
indirectly to subvert or weaken the ins 
existing in the States, confessedly bey 
al jurisdiction and control, is a main 
the discord which menaces the exis 
m, and which has well nigh destr 
ection of the Federal goverun 
dred, That the performances 
is required by the fundamental law of 
» equality of the people, of the several > 


‘her 


| 
| 
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from the great chain of the Cumberland moun- 
tains, which sey the northern from the 
Bouthern part of the State, some of which, as 
the Coosa. being navigable at a great elevation 
above the valley of the Alabama, afford, in their 

nough water power to drive ail the 


descent, 
cotton millsin the Union. With so fruitful a 


13. NOTICES OF BC 
SOUTHERN MEDICINE. 
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FENNER’S 
This is 


physicians resident in all parts of the South and 


a volume of Reports, emanating from 


s : 
medical statistics, public hygiene, endemics and 


epidemi remarkable cases, hospital reports, 


meteo 
ography, peculiar diseases of negroes, reports of 


ical tables and charts, medical bibli- 
medical societies, ete. 
“kind, and has been highly recommended by the 
late 
cinnati. 


national convention of physicians at Cin- 
It is the first « 
which Dr. Fenner will continue to pulb- 
The ide: 
one, 


t fa series of annual vol- 


{ 


ular 
li h, if 
him, 

highly credital 
ri 


sufficiently encouraged. i, with 


is entirely a new and original and 


ie to his professional character 
and ent We 
pains-taking, laborious, minutely accurate, but, 


rprise, know the author to be a 

withal, highly enthusiastie and liberal minded, 

man. ‘T rad 
ft 


lamp are f ur to his br 


disc 


I ! 


1e somber s wes of the midnight 


mil ww; and, amid every 


ment and darkening prospect, we 


ura 


have seen him ever, and known him, with head | 


upward 


1 th 


start, 


er ind daring on. Incompany 


with Dr. Hest int will fo » anec- 


dote). he 
to tl 


Journal 


. 
» the six or rO, 
New Orlea 
mbined purses of the two 
But 
k-a-lay, 
ee 


at v: irk, the ns Medical 


°C 
» hardly ke] 
l 
fortune 
Dr. Fe 


his n und 


i 


t the printer in ink. 
the Ala 
turn, and turn, 
et t 
nd 
fr 
‘Ts and 


would | 


h » chang sine n. 


times 
the wh 
turn! 


1 of wil am 
higher 
lib- 
hi 


Yn 


M nner m with 


iy y 


suce in WwW rtaking, and fi a 


, 1x 
iy 


erai 


an enerous support, not o1 m 


n, but from the pl: 
ull 4 the 


ble knowledge. “ Throw physi 


int - 


own pri 
tlemen who 


wi yrromote extension of 


sound a! lui 
to the 
Suge 


ceptor ha 


i 


‘Il in poetry, and 


cos et medicinam, as our worthy pre- 


, 


m 


it: but to this complexion must it 


come at | is Hester, whose atin always com 


lls us on his title page. and puts 


“7 
«il commas, that we may not take the 
} 


80“) wi 
the inv: 


rt 


-original—" Summum bonum medicine, 


idea to 
sanitas.” 

ANTILE LIBEARY. 
There 


re} 


t 


s 

Ww 
life mem 
142 


T. LOUIS MER( 


hav 


bers « 


1 
i) 


i 


t ik 


for 1850. 
ty, 211 | 


a) 2 


ort are | 
rietors. 206 


Reevipts, 


. books. furni- 


f the sox ) 


beneficiaries— 


clerk 
last r 
tu: 


m< 


ve 


the last twelve 


During 


added to the library. 


‘ 


nihs ) volumes wer 


all the subjects of 


The work is unique in its | 


)} sent us a reply to the papers, publish 
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theme, we could dwell, for a long time. 
future prospects; but we have not | 
tend them further, at present. and h 
ilevote some portion ef your valua 
that purpose. Yours, very truly, 
Robert W. Wituens 

J. D. B. DeBow, Esq. 


' 


IOKS, REPORTS, Erc 
Several lectures were delivered. 
| 1850: 


Officers for 


Hupson E. Brinar, President. 
EDMUND Bacon, Vice President. 
SAMUEL STEWART, Treasurer. 
Grorce Ronsrnson, Corresponding Seer 
C 
WitiiuaM P. Curtis, Librarian. 
Dn rs—C. Haywood, R. MeAllis 
Tilden, J. C. Reynolds, R. H. Davis, J. 
R. Van Nostrand. 


NRAD R. StinpeE, Recording Secretar 


te 


A. Allen 


EX 


CHARLESTON LAW SCILOOL. 


| 
| 
| Judge Porter, formerly of Alabama, h: 


| law school there in November next. 


removed to Charleston, proposes to estab! 
The 
| isan able civilian and profound jurist 
also a gentleman of the highest moral « 

Ie lk 
and published a great deal, and is one « 


; = me P 
; and wide literary attainments. has writt 


st laborious menin the country. Son 


the 


m 
Alabama University, contemplatir 
elected him to its charge 
that Chark 
best suited 


law school, 
We beli 
the South, the 
law school. With a healthy climate, 
est livi da bar elevated to the hi 


sit point, for its ability, 


ve ston is. 0 
in for a fi 


ne, an 


le 


) court 
honor, students could nowhere 
well. The ! 
America, and Judge Porter has himself a sp! 


A school at Charleston wou! 


are equal to ai 


law libraries 


lid one. 1] 

home the numerous students who are ever s 
ing northern institutions, and would attr 
|ers from Virginia, both the Carolinas, G 

and even Mississippi and Florida. 

and would ot 


the 


suger as 


e it organized, 


its connection with 


Charlest 


~ollege. 
Judge Porter will also, we learn, take 4 
private students, for the summer, at his countr) 


t 


seat near Rome, Georgia. 


EARLY SPIRIT OF THE WEST. 
A gentleman of St. Louis, who settled in Ks 
tucky as early as 1806, and was acquainted with 


+ 
t 


d 


eview, on the “ Early Spirit of the West, 


the leading western statesmen of that time, h 


in the 


| f * from 
| 


} 


> 
. 
} 
i 


the pen of Dr. Monette. 


He complains bitterly 
of 


f injustice done to the memories of 


m 


men, whose descendar ire now 


most prominent men in the Missis 
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; ul honor, 
New Or! 


d Afri- 


. , 
is welt 


man yim 
the publicatior 
Interest. 

» very best history 

nbyac 


as riti yuntr 


listinguished Botta. 
PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BRO'’S 
. B. STEEL, NEW ORLEANS. 
DAY 


+ Cyrus 


PaAMPHLETS, No. 3. 
THE GREAT. 
ID OF ORLEANS. 

LEN. 

AND MORNING—ZANONI. 
ENGI 


HIistoRY OF AND, IV—VI 


No. 3, 

This 

ernment office 
and 


‘rets of its dark and dingy prison 


y Street” is the title of 
juaint political pamphlets. 
r, in which the coy 


is unceremoniously invaded, 


of “red tape” 
ner: 


tion seems to be no part of Mr. Carlyle’s 


‘r, and he cannot be over-awed by all the 


tions, French, Spanish, Egyptian, 


ons, ete.” His . ridicule of the stately 


diplomatfe departments of the empire is unspar- } 


ing. , 


‘A well-selected times 


to reside in foreign capitals, and keep his eyes 
7 | 

open, and, though sparingly, his pen going, | 

| the island of Cuba; its present social, political 


would, in reality, be much move effective and a 


good deal cheaper. 


‘yinan cf 
| 


exposed to vulgar caze. | 


reporter, ordered | 


Considerably cheaper, in ex- 


sary 
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APPLETONS’ PUBLICATIONS. 


J. B. 

1. CICERO DE OFFICIS. 

2. WoMEN AMERI 
Dicti 
This edit 


and which de 


| moral writer 
of Appletons, it 


tyle. 
Women in America, is from the } 


McIntosh. We 


» elaborat 


nofM 


] rk asic 


have placed 


in can be 


f 
ior 


the we 


a mor notice th given now, 


and espe ly design an analysis of what the 
author says of women in the South and the West. 

Mr. By rne ’s M. ha acs and Engines ring, w hich 
appears in serial numbers, at the low price of 


twenty-five cents, meets with the high approval 


f “ protocols, Syrian treaties, Greek ques- | of scientific and practical men throughout the 


Ethiopian | 


nation. Number 5 includes parts of the letters 
“B and C,” and discusses elaborately, bridges, 
button machinery, candles, carding engines and 
cannon. Number 6 completes “C,” and in- 
cludes corn mills, coal, ete. 

CusA AND THE CUBANS, comprising a history of 


and domestic condition; also, its relation to 
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England and the United States—by the author | upon the history of his native State, 47 
of * Letters from Cuba "—with an appendix, con- | and has published, in pamphlet, several ch 
taining important statisties, etc., with several | ters, as specimens of the work. We have. m 
maps. New York, Geo. P. Putnam; New Orleans, | than once, determined to review these chapt 
J.B Steel. This work has met with ready sale | but regret now to find that we have not do 
and much favor. It appears at a propitious sea- | Our personal respects and regards for th 
son. We shall, before long, in a detailed view | have ever been of the highest kind, and w 
of the island, take occasion to examine it | been pleased with the general style and 1 
thoroughly, together with all the other histories. | of his publications. The “Arrest of L 
sesses deep interest, from the fact of its 
association with western and south-west 
fairs, about the beginning of this century. 
. JupGe McCares’s Lyceum ADDREss. earlier chapter, on “ De Soto’s W anderings " 
. Dr. Botrne’s VALEDICTORY ADDRESS. reviewed elaborately in the last number of 
Letrers of * Fiat Justicia.” | Review. We shall be the first to hail, wi 


Picker?’s ** AnRest oF Burr.” gratulation, the appearance of Col. Pickett’'s his- 


Governor Hammond appears before us, in this | tory complete. 
production, in a new and higher character. Hi REPORTS, &e. 
letters on slavery, and papers upon the agricul 1. New Orleans Levee Railroad. We t) 
ture and mechanies arts of the South, had al-, Mr. Flemming, the engineer, for a copy of his r 
ready won for him a reputation in political port, ete. The enterprise of running a1 
economy and science. The address possesses up and down the six or seven miles of N 
classic merit, and departs essentially from the leans levee shipping, is one of obvious proj 


beaten track. It has been admirably reviewed | and meets with our most hearty comm 
in the Quarterly. “The pupil of no particular | tion. It will be an enormous saving to 





school, the author’s aim seems to have been to pers and to commerce, and we will endeay 
deal impartially with the merits and defects of show this at another time. No arcument 
all, and to bring together, from all sources, an- been alleged in opposition worth a mon 
cient and modern, thoughts calculated toenlarge consideration. The questionis: Willacom; 
the mind and elevate the purposes of life, and. | undertake it, under such restrictions as 
at the same time, such as will bear the test of prevent monopoly and extortion. Mr. F 
manly, practical common sense.” ming estimates the length of road 52,570 
The address of Judge McCaleb was delivered length of track 55,840. Grand total of cost, in- 
on the opening of the new Second Municipality cluding engines and cars, $158,561. 
Lyceum, and maintains the author’s reputation 2. Alabama and Tennessee Railroad. Our 
as a man of letters and taste. His illustrations friend, Lewis Troost, Esq., will receive th 


are chiefly from ancient history and the Bible, for his valuable report, as chief engineer, 01 





with the usual accompaniments of English and Alabama and Tennessee River Railroad. 
Latin poetry. In one or two places, even the reaches us too late for an elaborate notice bef 
Italian is made tributary. A cardinal defect in | the next number of our Review. 
the address we regard its lencth, and it was, per- 3. Report of Alexander D. Bache, of the C 
haps, of too learned a character for the audience Survey, for 1850. This will be analyzed in ou 
and the occasion. next. 

We have had the pleasure of an introduction 4. Remarks on Dynamics of Mississippi Ri 
to Dr. Boling, and previously knew him as the , by Prof. Riddell. Major Barnard has examin: 
author of several valuable papers in the New it in our present number. 
Orleans Medical Journal. He was called from 5. Canal around the Falls of the Ohio. From 
Alabama to a professorship in Lexington, Ken-  Shepard’s steam press. It will afford us som: 
tucky. His valedictory address, to the graduat- statistics hereafter. 
ing class, is very high in its tone and morals, 6. The Union. Pust and Future. said to be by 


Jagan es 8S 


: 


and inculeates lessons it would be well for the | Mr. Garnet, of Virginia, will afford us data ina 
whole profession to follow. month or two. 

“Fiat Justicia,” is now understood to have 7. Professor Tuomey, on the Geology of Alal 
been Gov. Poindexter, that veteran politician, large book, and one we will take great pl 
who entered Congress, we believe, even before in analyzing at an early day. 
Mr. Clay, and who has passed an eventful life. 8. Maury’s Sailing Directions. This is a quar- 
The letters are addressed to General Taylor, and | to pamphlet and should be invaluable to navi 


= 





Se 


agg 


reason out the slave question, the Wilmot Pro- | gators, and has reached its second edition. The 
viso and California, with the highest ability and name of Maury is becoming as distinguished as 
the most unanswerable deductions. that of Bowditch. 

Cul. Pickett has been for several years engaged | 9. Mr. Soule’s Speeches on the Compromise. This 
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hl heds so much luster 


able gentleman, who now s 
able g 
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th these pamphlets, for which our 
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lition of Hume, by the same publishers. 
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m. The collection of its materials was 
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n is by the author of 
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ury, by Wilkie Collins. 


1 to make no little sensation, as 


A critic says 
ihe 

most truly eloquent, classical and 

powerful fictions, that has appeared for < 
time.” The Dalto 
the usual stirring interest of the author’s nu- 
Pictorial Field Book of the Rev- 
It 
engravings on wood, superbly executed, and be 
publish The New Month- 
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Furmer’s Guide to Scientific and Practical Ag- 


We beg the pub- 
lishers to send us numbers | and 2 and the fol- 
It will reach twenty-two num- 


riculture, by Henry Stephens. 


lowing after 3. 
bers of sixty-four pages each, twenty steel en- 
gravings and six hundred wood cuts—twenty-five 
cents per number. 


From E. Saerarp, Cincinnati: 

The Universaliad,a poem, in twelve cantos, by 
Arthur Crihfield. The age of doggerel has, per- 
haps, never before reached its acme. Two hun- 
dred mortal pages of such as this: 


“Oh that I had some one to brace up this matter ; 


To prove from the Bible that faith ’s of no use! 
Yet the author anticipates the sale of forty to 
There may be sense it it. 
! However, there 


fifty thousand copies. 
but the rhyme—good heavens 
is a steel engraving of the writer, whose head is 
most intellectually cast, and several lectures on 
Universalism, ably enough written, at the end 
of the book. 
is the typography and artist merit of the work. 
Mr. Shepard, whom we know well and highly 


One thing we will praise, and that 


respect, has produced a very handsome volume. 
As we have often employed him in our service, 
our judgment must be received in saying he is 
one of the most faithful, efficient and reliable 
printers, and deserves to be encouraged with 
any amount of work, which he will do with 
fidelity and economy. 


From Puttups, Sampson £ Co., Boston: 
Jarlyle’s Latter-Day Pamphlets. 1, The Pres- 

ent Time; 2, Model Prisons; 3. Downing Street: 
4, New Downing Street: 
Parliaments. This is a very beautiful edition. 

Origin of the Material Universe, 83 pages. This 
is another theory, and the author says, if it be 
deemed not visionary, some part, at least, will 
lead to investigations, ete. 

Atheism among the People, by Lamartine. 71 
pages. Translated by Messrs. Hale Le 
Jaron. It is one of the most cloquent of the 
author's productions. 


and 


From Dewitt & Davenport, New York: 

Money-Penny, or the Heart of the World: a 
romance of the present day, embracing Adven- 
tures of a Country Gentleman in New York, the 
Indian Girl, Seamstress and Poet, Cheerful 
News-boy, Sharper and his Confederates, Young 
Dandy and Woman of Fashion. By Cornelius 
Mathews. 

The Miner's Daughters, a Tale of the Peak 
from “ Household Words:” by Charles Dickens. 

Lizzie Leigh, a domestic tale, also from “ House- 
hold Words.” 

Three Strong Men, by Alexander Dumas, trans- 
lated by Fayette Robinson. 
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Jenny Lind, by C. G. Foster, anthor of “New 
York by Gas Light.” 

New York by Gas Light, by C.G. Foster, au- 
thor of “* New York in Slices.” 


From Derby & Co., Cincinnati: 
Wah-To- Yah Taos Trail, or Prairie 


Travel and Scalp Dances, with a Look at Los Ran- 


and the 


cheros from Muleback, and the Rocky Mountain 
Camp Fire: by Lewis H. Garrard. 


From Dutton & WentrFortH, Boston: 


Oration, by Robert Rantoril, jun., and Accom 
of the rd. Weare 
obliged to Mr. Rantoril for a copy of this valua- 


Union Celebration at Con 


ble historical document, which we should like 

to analyze. 

AN INDUSTRIAL CONVENTION IN NEW 
ORLEANS. 

We suggest. for the consideration of all citizens, 


stern St 


well-wishers tothe Southern and W 
a convention, to be held some time next spring, 
in New Orleans, for the purpose of general co- 


sfacti 


operation in extending the man: 





5, Stump Orator; 6, | 


tem of this wide region. There should be a wnity 
of action to seeure the highest results, and our 
city presents many advantages for a general 


The proposition has been 


many gentlemen with 


meeting of the kind. 
favorably received by 
whom we have conversed. 

The South has already had commercial con- 


ventions, railroad conventions, slavery conven- 
tions—but a convention for the prom f 
manufactures, seems, as yet, unthought cf, 
though, we believe, it would be attended with 
more practical results than any other. In our 
next we shall treat the subject fully, and mean- 


while request the southern and western press to 
take up and advocate it, should it meet their 
favor. 

TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

We beg, from all sources, immediate remit- 
and, in return, guarantee continued im- 
Who pays quickly, 
The expenses of the work are in- 


tances; 
provements in the work. 
pays doubly. 
creased two fold, and our reliance is upon the 
liberality and publie spirit of subscribers. Remit 
by mail, and all remittances will be acknowl- 
edged on the cover. 

The services of those who send us new sub- 
seribers, will also be remembered long and grate- 
fully. 

We are willing to allow fair commissions to 
respectable young men, who will undertake to 
canvass any particular State, for subscribers; 
and letters upon this subject, post paid, with 
references, will meet with prompt attention. 
We hope, before long, to secure European and 
northern correspondents, in addition to many 
able collaborators. 











